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THE PAPAL JUBILEE. 


SONNETS BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


THE GREAT PILGRIMAGE, 


Wuat beam is that, guiding once more from far 
Earth’s Elders Rome-ward over sea and land ? 

What Sanctity, serene as Bethlehem’s star, 

From East and West leads on each pilgrim band ? 

God’s light it is—on an unscegtred Hand! 

God’s promise, shining without let or bar, 

O’er sleeping realms that yet may wake in war, 

Forth from that Brow Discrowned whose high command 
Freshens in splendor with the advancing night 
Missioned to blot all godless crowns with gloom :— 
Like fruits untimely from a tree in blight 

Such crowns shall fall. Even now they know their doom ! 
Advance, pure hearts! Your instinct guides you right- 
The Bethlehem Crib, this day, is by Saint Peter’s tomb. 
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The Papal Fubilee. 
If, 
THE JERUSALEM OF THE NEW LAW. 


“The Tribes ascend.” Ten centuries and nine 

Have well-nigh passed since first the earth's green breast 
Confessed, deep-graved, those feet that Christ confessed, — 
Those feet which, then when earth was Palestine, 

Circled her Salem new. Mankind was thine, 

O Rome, that time. All nations sent their best 

To waft thee offerings, and their faith attest :— 

They love thee most who love thee in decline. 

The noble seek thy courts. What gibbering crew 

Snarls at their heels? ‘The brood that fears and hates ;— 
Prescient Defeat in bonds, that jeers the brave : 

Ascend, true hearts! Such tribute is your due! 

In Rome’s old triumphs thus the car-bound slave 

Scoffed, as he passed, of Fortune’s spite, and Fate’s.* 


III. 
THE CONFESSOR PONTIFF. 


Full fifty years are past since first that weight 
Descended on his head which made more strong 
His heart, his hands more swift to war with wrong— 
His martyred Master’s dread Episcopate : 

Full thirty years beside the Apostles’ Gate 

He reigned, and reigns: he roamed, an exile, long: 
Restored, he faced once more the apostate throng, 
Unbowed in woes, in greatness unelate. 

New Hierarchies he sped to realms remote : 

Central, by Peter’s Tomb he raised his hands 
Blessing his thousand bishops from all lands; 
Confirmed their great decree. False kings he smote :— 
How long, just God, shall Treason’s banner float 
O’er faith’s chief shrine profaned by rebel bands? 


* In the Roman triumphs a captive slave was bound to the car of the conqueror, into whose ear his 
office was to whisper of fortune’, instability, 
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POPE PIUS THE NINTH.* 


Tue whole Catholic world pre- 
pares to celebrate on the 3d of 
June of this year the fiftieth anni- 
versary of an episcopate which has 
no parallel in the history of the 
church. Our Holy Father Pius 
IX. has surpassed most of his pre- 
decessors in the importance of his 
labors, and has far exceeded them 
all in the length of his pontificate. 
He was young when he reached the 
dignity of bishop, but Leo XII, to 
whom he owed his promotion, had 
already discerned the beauty of 
his character. Sinigaglia, where he 
was born, on the 13th of May, 1792; 
Volterra, where he passed six years 
at college; Rome, where he studied 
theology, abound with stories of the 
sweet and sunny disposition, the 
fervent piety, and the burning zeal 
which illustrated even his tenderest 
years. He was six years of age 
when the venerable Pius VI. was 
dragged away into captivity, and 
the biographers of Pius IX. speak 
of the excitement which stirred his 
boyish heart, and the prayers which 
he poured out night and morning at 
his mother’s knee for the outraged 
church. His earliest recollections 
of the Papacy were a fit preparation 
for what he was to undergo in after- 
life. The Holy Father appear- 
ed to his young eyes, not as the 
crowned pontiff, but as the suffer- 
ing and heroic confessor. He saw 
Pius VII. following Pius VI. into 

* Pie 1X.: sa vie, son Histoire, son Siécle. Par 
J. M. Villefranche Lyons, 1876. 

Rome: its Ruter and its Institutions. By John 
Francis Maguire, M.P. New York. 1858. 

Italy in 1848. By L. Mariotti. London. 1851. 


The Secret Societies of the European Revolu- 
tion, 1776-1876. By Thomas Frost. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1876. 


banishment. He saw the last inch 
of territory taken from the Holy 
See. One of his uncles, a caneh 
of St. Peter’s, was driven from Rome 
on account of his fidelity to the 
pope; and another uncle, who was 
Bishop of Pesaro, was thrown into 
prison for the same cause. He had 
finished his course at college and 
was living at home when Pius VII. 
returned from exile, and he was 
presented to the pontiff as he pass- 
ed through Sinigaglia on the road 
to Rome. The Mastai family were 
distantly related to Pius VII., and 
the pope took an interest in his 
kinsman. But there was an obsta- 
cle which seemed likely to defeat 
the young Mastai’s desire to enter 
holy orders. He was subject to fits 
of epilepsy. The physicians gave 
him no hope of acure. About the 
time of the pope’s return, however, 
the violence of the disorder began to 
abate, and his health was soon so far 
restored that he was encouraged to 
continue his studies for the church. 
He always ascribed his relief to the 
protection of the Blessed” Virgin. 
In 1819 he was ordained priest by 
special dispensation, and appointed 
to the humble duty of serving the 
asylum for poor children establish- 
ed in the Via Giulia in Rome by a 
pious mason named Giovanni Borg}. 
It was called the Asylum Tata Gio- 
vanni, because “ Tata Giovanni"—or 
Papa John—was the name which the 
lads used to give their protector. 
The Abbate Mastai had been a 
good friend and helper of Papa 
John, and was giad of the privilege 
of continuing his work now that the 
benevolent old man had gone to 
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his reward. He occupied a little 
chamber in the asylum. He ate at 
the table with the boys. He spent 
all his income in their service. He 
kept his regard for them long after 
they had grown up, and even as 
Pope he remembered the names of 
his pupils and followed their for- 
tunes with a tender interest. It 
has often been said that Pius IX. 
never forgot anybody. 

.The first employment which 
brought him into public notice was 
a mission tothe New World. Some 
of the clergy of the South Ameri- 
¢an states had petitioned the Holy 
See to fill their long-vacant bish- 
oprics. Many years had passed 


since the close of their war of 
independence with Spain, but the 
mother-country still asserted the 
authority which she no longer at- 
tempted to enforce, and claimed 
the right of presentation to sees 
long withdrawn from her jurisdic- 


tion. The church in South Ameri- 
ca remained, consequently, in la- 
mentable confusion until the Sover- 
eign Pontiff resolved to re-establish 
order by the exercise of his prero- 
gative, without government inter- 
ference from either side; and the 
embassy of which we speak was 
despatched in consequence. Mon- 
signore Muzi, with the title of vicar- 
apostolic, was at the head of it, and 
the Abbate Mastai was appvinted 
adjunct.* Before the expedition 
sailed Pope Pius VII. died, but 
Leo XII. confirmed the selections 
made by his predecessor; and, in- 
deed, the choice of the Abbate 
Mastai had been made originally 
by his advice. On the voyage the 
ship was driven by stress of weath- 
erinto the Spanish port of Palma, 
in the island of Majorca. The gov- 
ernor threw the embassy into prison 


* For a full account of this mission see Tux Ca- 
wnotic Worn for January, 1876. 
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and kept them for some dggs in se- 
clusion, on the ground that the 
country to which they were bound 
was in rebellion against the Spanish 
crown. “ Then,” said the Pope, in 
telling this cdventure nearly half 
a century afterward, “I realized 
the necessity of the papal indepen- 
dence. ‘They sent me a ration of 
food every day from the ship, but 
I was. ‘allowed neither letters nor 
papers. I was initiated on this oc- 
casion, however, into the little strat- 
agems of solitary prisoners; for we 
hid our correspondence in loaves 
of bread.” The embassy got away 
at last and spent two years of fa- 
tigue and danger in South America, 
visiting the missions of Chili, Peru, 
and Colombia, traversing the awful 
passes of the Cordilleras, and cross- 
ing the continent in bullock-carts— 
a journey which took them nearly 
two months. Once,in going by sea 
from Valparaiso to Callao, their 
vessel, caught near the coast in a 
gale, was driving upon the rocks 
when a fisherman put off in his 
boat, boarded them in the midst 
of the storm, and brought them 
through intricate passages into the 
harbor of Arica. The next. day 
the Abbate Mastai visited the hut 
of this daring pilot, and left with 
him a purse containing about four 
hundred dollars. After becoming 
Pope he sent the man a second 
purse of equal value and his picture. 
The fisherman was overwhelmed 
with gratitude. The first four 
hundred dollars had proved the 
making of his fortune. He gave 
the second to the poor, and placed 
the picture of the Pope in a little 
chapel which he had built on a 
spot overlooking the sea. 

The embassy returned to Rome 
in 4825, and the Abbate Mastai 
was appointed canon of Santa Ma- 
ria in Via Lata, a little church on 
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the Corso, with an oratory in which 
pious tradition relates that St. Paui 
and St. Luke used to teach the 
faith to the first Christians of Rome. 
He was also promoted to the pre- 
lacy and placed at the head of the 
great Hospital of St. Michael. “ The 
Hospital of St. Michael,” says one of 
the latest of the biographers of Pius 
IX., “is a city in itself, and its ad- 
ministration. is a real government.” 
Founded two centuries ago ‘by In- 
nocent X., it grew, by the additions 
of later pontiffs, to be one of the 
greatest and grandest asylums in 
existence—a house of refuge for the 
young, a retreat for the agéd and 
infirm, a hospital for the sick; a re- 
formatory for Magdalens, a “home 
for virtuous girls, and, besides all 
that, a school of arts and industries. 
When Monsignore Mastai asstim- 
ed the presidency of this vast and 
complicated institution, every de- 
partment of it was in a deplorable 
state of disorganization.. Nearly 
all the earnings of the boys and 
girls in the industrial schools went 
towards the support of the estab- 
lishment, and yet there was an 
enormous deficit in the revenues. 
Bankruptcy seemed at hand. The 
new president took up his task with 
magnificent ardor and equaljy mag- 
nificent discretion, with the* enthu- 
siasm of a reformer and the practi- 
cal sagacity of a man of business. 
In two years the disorder was at an 
end. ‘The expenses of the ‘institu- 
tion were brought within its in- 
come, yet its charity was enlarged 
rather than restricted, and a large 
share of the earnings of the boys 
was paid into a savings’ fund, to be 
returned to them when they went 
out into the world. Monsignore 
Mastai had obtained this remarka- 
ble result in part by his talent for 
business; but not wholly by that, 
for when the work was done his 
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own patrimony had disapneared. 
“ Of what use is money to a priest,” 
said he, “ except to be spent in the 
cause of charity?” So it happened 
that when Leo XII. called him to 
the archbishopric of Spoleto in 1827 
he had not money enough to pay 
for his bulls. The last acre of his 
estate was sold for the customary 
fees, and he entered Spoleto as 
penniless as the apostle whom our 
Lord commanded to take the tax- 
money from the mouth of a fish. 
The first years of his episcopate 
were passed as any one who had 
watched the labors of his priest- 
hood might have predicted that 
they would be. He was rarely 
seen by the courtiers of the papal 
palace, but his people knew him as 
the friend and father of the poor, 
and loved him for a tenderness 
and generosity almost without 
bounds. He filled his diocese 
with good works, founding semi- 
naries and asylums, introducing 
charitable orders, always setting a 
practical example of beneficence by 
attending personally to the wants 
of’ the unfortunate. He spent in 
alms the last copper in his purse, 
and sold the ornaments from his 
parlor for the pour when his purse 
wasempty. It was the golden time 
of his life—a time of peace and con- 
solation. The church in Italy just 
then was at rest. A long period of 
political disturbance had been fol- 
lowed by comparative quiet. Con- 
vents and pious schools were mul- 
tiplied, and the saintly Archbishop 
of Spoleto found himself in the 
midst of a devout clergy and a 
grateful people. ‘There was a short 
outbreak in the Romagna in 1831, 
premature and easily suppressed, 
and it was then that the archbishop 
was brought for the first time into 
contact with the spirit of revolution 
destined to make such a bitter and 
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memorable war upon him in later 
years. Among the adventurers 
implicated in the movement were 
two scions of the Bonaparte family. 
‘The elder brother died during the 
enterprise ; the younger lived to be- 
come emperor. There is a story 
that when Louis Napoleon fled 
from the ruin of the revolt in the 
Romagna, he knocked one night at 
the door of the Archbishop of 
Spoleto, and owed his safety to the 
charity of that most charitable of 
men. It is a story which rests up- 
on no very firm authority, and yet, 
though often published, it stands 
uncontradicted. It is certain, how- 
ever, that in the last days of the 
insurrection the archbishop did 
show his tenderness for the unfor- 
tunate in a signal manner. Four 


thousand revolutionists, pursued by 
Austrian troops, presented them- 
selves before Spoleto. 


The arch- 
bishop went out to meet them. 
He persuaded them, since their 
cause was lost, to lay down their 
arms. He gave them several thou- 
sand crowns for their immediate 
needs. He pledged his word that 
they should not be molested. 
Then he performed the still more 
difficult task of inducing the Aus- 
trian commander to ratify the pro- 
mise. ‘Ihe pursuit was abandon- 
ed; the insurgents retired quietly 
to their homes. Pope Gregory 
XVL., however, was not pleased with 
this transaction, and the archbishop 
was called to Rome to defend him- 
self. We must presume that his 
explanation was satisfactory; for 
the next year he was advanced to 
the see of Imola. This is only a 
suffragan see, but it is more impor- 
tant in itself than the archbishopric 
of Spoleto, and is, moreover, what is 
called a cardinalitial post—under 
ordinary circumstances a step to- 
wards the higher dignity of the 
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scarlet hat. It was held by Pius 
VII. when he was Cardinal Chiara- 
monti. The promotion of Bishop 
Mastai came in due course. His 
creation as cardinal was announc- 
ed in December, 1840, having been 
reserved in petto since the previous 
year, and he took his title from the 
church of SS. Peter and Marcelli- 
nus. With his new dignity he 
adopted no new mode of life. 
Works of charity and devotion 
still filled his days. ‘The love and 
respect of all classes of men still 
encompassed him. It is the best 
proof of the tranquil and happy 
course of his episcopate that of the 
nineteen years which he passed at 
Spoleto and Imola there is hardly 
an incident to be related. 

His whole life thus far seems to 
have been a providential prepara- 
tion for the two great works for 
which he was destined by Al- 
mighty God. On the spiritual side 
of the church he was to bring 
about the consolidation of Catho- 
lic dogma and the complete defini- 
tion and development of the au- 
thority of the church over the 
minds and hearts of her children. 
On the secular side, after showing 
the perfect compatibility of the 
temporal power with the needs of 
modern society, he was to guide 
the church with fortitude and pru- 
dence, and give the Christian world 
a shining example of constancy dur- 
ing the trying days that were to see 
that powerdestroyed. What better 
training could he have had for this 
double destiny than so many years 
of charitable labor and close inter- 
course with God? He issued at 
last from his pious retirement with 
a character enriched by the daily 
practice of virtue, a disposition 
sweetened by the habit of self-sac- 
rifice, a resolution strengthened by 
reliance upon God, and a heayenly 
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courage that was proof against the 
, threats and buffets of the world. 


I, 


We have spoken of the brief sea- 
son of repose in Italian politics 
about the time of our Holy Fa- 
ther’s elevation to the episcopate. 
It. was, indeed, only a transient 
gleam of sunlight in the midst of 
a tempestuous era. We come now 
to a period of universal disturb- 
ance. ‘This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the causes of the great revul- 
sions of 1848. Probably they were 
more complex and reached further 
back than the world generally sup- 
poses. But whatever may have 
been the local provocations for re- 
volt in particular states, it is clear 
that, for more than a quarter of a 
century before the date with which 
we are now occupied, the revolu- 


tionary tendencies of all Europe 
had shown a unity of direction 
which implied a single guiding im- 


pulse. It is not credible that a 
few clubs of political enthusiasts, 
visionary young students, hare- 
brained apothecaries, and meta- 
physical breeches-makers should 
be able by the fire of their own 
genius to set a continent in flames. 
The revolutionary propaganda of 
1830-1848 found in every country 
of Europe a combustible popula- 
tion only waiting for the spark. 
Some states were rotten with so- 
cial and moral disorders of long 
standing; some, like Poland, were 
writhing under an oppression which 
moved the sympathies of the whole 
world; some fretted under the re- 
strictions of antiquated forms of 
government, unsuited to the wants 
of an expanding society. Thus 
the generous and patriotic were 
easily hurried into enterprises 
whose true purpose they were far 
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from suspecting. The central in- 
fluence which vitalized and direct- 
ed all the scattered tendencies to- 
wards revolt was the conspiracy of 
the secret societies. “In the at- 
tempt to conduct the government 
of the world,” said the British 
prime minister last autumn, in his 
address at Aylesbury, “there are 
new elements to be considered 
which our predecessors had not to 
deal with. We have not only to 
deal with emperors, princes, and 
ministers, but there are the secret 
societies—an element which we 
must take into consideration, which 
at the last moment may baffle all 
our arrangements, which have their 
agents everywhere, which counte- 
nance assassination, and which, if 
necessary, could produce a mas- 
sacre:” Lord Beaconsfield’s state- 
ment was a very mild one. The 
secret societies had become, at the 
time of which we write, the most 
formidable force in European po- 
litics. There was not a corner 
of the Continent in which their 
power was not felt. Intimately al- 
lied with Freemasonry, their origin 
dates back to a remote, unknown 
time. They were already strong in 
the eighteenth century, and their 
share in the great French Revolu- 
tion is well understood. They be- 
came formidable in the Illuminism 
of Weishaupt in Germany a hun- 
dred years ago. ‘They appeared 
in the Tugendbund, which had so 
large a share in the overthrow 
of the governments imposed upon 
the German states by Napoleon 
I. They were busy in Russia, in 
Greece, in Ireland, in Spain, and 
even in the Swiss Republic; in 
Italy they have never been idle 
since the first appearance of the 
Carbonari at the beginning of the 
century; in France they are the 
only power which seems to be per- 
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manent. As early as 1821 the Ital- 
ian revolutionist, Pepe, gave Car- 
bonarism an international character 
by establishing in Spain a secret as- 
sociation of the “advanced polit- 
ical reformers of all the European 
states”; and in 1834 Mazzini made 
a much more effective union of the 
revolutionary elements when, with 
the aid of Italian, Polish, and Ger- 
man refugees, he founded at Berne 
the society of Young Europe. The 
organization of Young Germany, 
Young Poland, and Young Switzer- 
land dates from the same time and 
place, and Switzerland became the 
centre of all the agitations of the 
Continent. Young Italy had been 
grafted upon Carbonarism by Maz- 
zini as early as 1831. 

Many of these associations, as 
we have already intimated, pro- 
fessed an excellent object. They 
would have been comparatively 
harmless, if they had not attracted 
and deceived the good. The Tu- 
gendbund, for instance, originally 
aimed at the deliverance of Ger- 
many from a foreign yoke; Young 
Poland captivated the noble and 
the ardent; even the Carbonari had 
an alluring watchword in the Unity 
and Independence of Italy. But 
there was always an ulterior pur- 
pose, revealed only to the initiated. 
‘That purpose was one and un- 
changing. and it was the bond which 
united all the leaders of the vast 
conspiracy from the Irish Sea to 
the Grecian Archipelago, from Gib- 
raltar to Nova Zembla. It was the 
establishment everywhere of an 
atheistic democracy ; or rather the 
destruction simultaneously of all 
religion, all government, and all 
social bonds. Kings and priests 
were equally hateful to the “ Ilu- 
minated.” There was to be no 
recognition of God in their repub- 
lic. It wes hostile not only to the 


lodges of Bavaria; 
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Catholic Churcn as an organization, 
but to Christianity as a moral influ- 
ence. The Illuminati were found- 
ed in the midst of the Masonic 
they passed 
thehice into Austria, Saxony, Hol- 
land, Italy, and Switzerland; they 
were carried to Paris by Mirabeau, 
who was initiated in Germany; 
they were united with the Free- 
masons all over France. Recog- 
nized as the parents of ‘the later 
societies, they sounded as early as 
1777 the key-note of the whole 
complex movement. Findel, the 
Masonic historian of Freemasonry, 
declares that “the most decisive 
agent” in giving the order a po- 
litical and anti-religious character 
was “that intellectual movement 
known under the name of English 
deism, which boldly rejected all 
revelation and all religious dogmas, 
and under the victorious banner 
of reason and criticism broke down 
all barriers in its path.” But Weis- 
haupt found still too much “ poli- 
tical and religious prejudice” re- 
maining in the Freemasons, and 
consequently devised a system 
which, as he expressed it, would 
“attract Christians of every com- 
munion and gradually free them 
from all religious prejudices.” The 
“illumination ” of the brethren was 
to be accomplished by a course of 
gradual education in which Chris- 
tianity was carefully ignored. It 
was only in the higher degrees that 
the initiated were taught that the 
fall of man meant nothing but the 
subjection of the individual to 
civil society; that “ illumination ” 
consisted in getting rid of all gov- 
ernments ; and that “ the secret as- 
sociations were gradually and si- 
lently to possess themselves of the 
government of the states, making 
use for this purpose of the means 
which the wicked use for attaining 
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their base ends.” We quote this 
from the discourse read at initiation 
into one of the higher degrees, and 
discovered when the papers of the 
fraternity were seized by the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria in 1785. The same 
document continues: “ Princes and 
priests are in particular the wicked 
whose hands we must tie up by 
means of these associations, if we 
cannot wipe them out altogether.” 
Patriotism was defined as a narrow- 
minded prejudice; and, finally, the 
illuminated man was taught that 
everything is material, that religion 
has no foundation, that all nations 
must be brought back, either by 
peaceable means or by force, to 
their pristine condition of unre- 
stricted liberty, for “ all subordina- 
tion must vanish from the face of 
the earth.” The ceremonies of 
initiation into the lodges of the 
Carbonari remind us so strongly of 
this explanation of the principles 
of Illuminism that it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that the 
two associations are closely con- 
nected. The neophyte was taught 
the same doctrine in both : that man 
had everywhere fallen into the 
hands of oppressors, whose author- 
ity it was the mission of the en- 
lightened to cast off. Here, how- 
ever, as in the earlier society, the 
pagan character of the proposed 
new life was only revealed by de- 
grees to those who were prepared 
for it. The conspirators seem to 
have accommodated their system 
of education to the peculiarities of 
national training and disposition. 
For example, they humored the 
religious tendencies of the Italians 
by retaining the name of God and 
the image of the crucifix in the 
ceremonial of the lower degrees, 
and even published a forged bull, 
in the name of Pope Pius VII., ap- 
proving the Carbonari; while in 
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the training of Young Germany 
just a contrary course was adopted. 
“We are obliged to treat new-com- 
ers very cautiously,” says a report 
from a propagandist committee es- 
tablished among the Germans in 
Switzerland, “to bring them step 
by step into the right road, and the 
principal thing in this respect is to 
show them that religion is nothing 
but a pile of rubbish.” Indeed, the 
rampant atheism of the secret so- 
cieties of Germany, and also of 
France, has always been notorious. 
Of the still more horrible manifes- 
tations of impiety to which they 
were carried in Italy we hesitate 
to speak, lest we be suspected of 
sensational exaggerations. All that 
we have said thus far of the princi- 
ples and practices of the Masons, 
Illuminati, and Carbonari is quoted 
from their own books and papers, 
and may be found in the work of 
their admirer and apologist, Tho- 
mas Frost, the title of which we 
have placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle. For a more startling pic- 
ture of their inner mysteries we 
refer the reader to Father Bres- 
ciani,* who lived in Rome in 1848 
and had direct testimony of hor- 
rors which almost defy belief. Mr. 
Frost, however, gives a glimpse of 
the worse than pagan spirit of Car- 
bonarism when he describes the 
initiation into the second degree— 
a ceremony wherein the candidate, 
crowned with thorns and bearing a 
cross, personated our divine Lord, 
and knelt to ask pardon of Pilate, 
Caiphas, and Herod, represented 
by the grand master and two as- 
sistants, the pardon being granted 
at the intercession of the assembled 
Carbonari! In all the societies an 
abstract morality was taught which 
was not the morality of Jesus 


* The Yew of Verona. English translation, s 
vols, r2mo. Baltimore. 1854. 
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Christ, and laws were laid down at 
variance with the laws of the state. 
Assassination was one of the chief 
duties which the fraternity enjoined 
upon its votaries. The initiated 
fancied that they emancipated them- 
selves from all subordination; but 
they bound themselves by the most 
awful penalties to murder any one, 
even friend or brother, who might 
be pointed out for death by some 
unseen, unknown, and shadowy 
authority. 

When Pope Gregory XVI. came 
to the throne the conspiracies of ten 
years were just ripening. He was 
assailed in the very first month of 
his pontificate by the rising in the 
Romagna, and he spent the fifteen 
years of his reign in a struggle to 
keep down the evil spirit whose ap- 
parition then alarmed him. All 
Europe during these fifteen years 
was a volcano sending forth the 
deep mutterings and sulphurous 
vapors which presage an eruption. 
France was never at peace from the 
overthrow of Charles X. in 1830 till 
after the re-establishment of the em- 
pire—if even she is at peace yet. 
Every capital in Germany was in 
nightly danger of the dagger, the 
torch, and the barricade. Switzer- 
land, though a free republic, was no 
less severely tormented by conspira- 
cies than the monarchical countries, 
and after several years of contention 
her secret societies took arms in 1844 
to compel the Catholic cantons, 
against the constitution of the con- 
federation, to expel the Jesuits. In 
Poland, at the very moment when 
the nobles were preparing a revolt 
against the Austrian yoke, a social- 
istic and agrarian rising of the 
peasants against the nobles filled 
Galicia with massacres of incredi- 
ble barbarity. In Italy the Car- 
bonari negotiated for a while with 
the Duke of Modena, by whose aid 
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they proposed to expel the Aus- 
trians from Lombardy and Venice, 
and unite the states of the ‘north 
and centre under one sovereign—of 
course with the further object, held 
in reserve, of getting rid of the 
Duke of Modena as soon as they 
had no further use for him: a 
scheme almost exactly like that 
which Young Italy tried a few 
years later with Charles Albert of 
Sardinia. Defeated in this project 
and crushed in attempts at insur- 
rection, they worked for some time 
in secret, but they worked with fu- 
rious energy. The doctrines of 
Illumination were carried into every 
corner of the peninsula. A score 
of local secret associations came 
into existence, adding to the wick- 
edness of the parent society some 
peculiar brutality of their own. 
Ancona had its “ Society of Death,”’ 
Sinigaglia its “Infernal Associa- 
tion,” Leghorn its “Society of 
Slayers,” Faenza its “Band of 
Stabbers.” 

Between 1831 and 1840, however, 
the policy of the Italian revolution- 
ists was greatly modified. Mazzini 
established Young Italy under the 
conviction that the old methods of 
conspiracy must fail. Instead of 
wasting their strength in vain efforts 


,to overturn the Italian princes 
singly, he urged the brethren to 


concentrate their energies upon a 
movement for the expulsion of the 
Austrians and a consolidation of 
all the Italian states. The fate of 
pope, and kings, and princes could 
be settled afterwards. “Ail ques- 
tions as to forms of internal policy,” 
he wrote, “can be put off till the 
close of the war of independence.” 
Italy and independence! This was 
a programme, not for the secret 
societies alone, but for the whole 
peninsula. It captivated the gen- 
erous, the impulsive, the ardent, 
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the ambitious. It brought to the 
same work poetry, patriotism, and 
religion, the pistol, the dagger, and 
the poisoned cup. What was to be 
done with Italy, when it was united 
and rid of the Austrians, was one of 
the secrets of the initiated never 
explained to the common people; 
but remarkable illustrations of the 
inner character of this movement 
were found in 1844 among cer- 
tain papers seized by the police 
in Rome. “Our watchword,” 
wrote one of the leaders, ‘“ must 
be Religion, Union, Independence. 
As for the King of Sardinia, we 
should seek some favorable op- 
portunity to poignard him. I re- 
commend the same course to be 
pursued in regard to the King of 
Naples. The Lombards may se- 
cond our efforts by poison, or by 
insurrection, under the form of lit- 
tle ‘Sicilian Vespers,’ against the 
Germans. Functionaries or private 
citizens who show a hostile spirit 
must be put to death. Let them 
be arrested quietly during the 
night, and the report be circulated 
that they have been exiled or sent 
to prison, or have absconded.” 
Mazzini himself a little later, in an 
address to Young Italy, gave a sig- 
nificant explanation of his idea. 
“In your country,” said he, “re- 
generation must come through the 
princes. Get them on your side. 
Attack their vanity. Let them 
march at the head, if they will, so 
long asthey march your way. Few 
will go.to the end. If they make 
concessions, praise them and insist 
upon something further. The es- 
sential thing is not to let them know 
what the goal of the revolution is. 
They must never see more than 
one step ata time.” And he urged 
also the importance of “ managing” 
the clergy. “Its habits and hier- 
archy make it the imp of authority— 
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that is to say, of despotism”; but 
the people believe in it, and we 
must make its influence of use 
With the Jesuits, however, he pro. 
claimed war to the knife. None of 
the socialists and infidels were will- 
ing to make any terms with thu 
sons of St. Ignatius. 

In the prosecution of this new 
scheme of revolution the conspira- 
tors obtained invaluable help from 
a most unexpected ally. The err- 
ing genius of the unfortunate Ab- 
bate Gioberti did more for them 
than the machinations of the lodges. 
Carried away by visions of a new 
Italy and a new Catholicism, he for- 
got the divine mission of the church 
in speculations as to what she might 
accomplish in purely secular enter- 
prises. His great error was in 
thinking of religion as an agent of 
civilization rather than an instru- 
mentality for saving souls, and thus 
he was led into the blunder of at- 
tempting to unite God and the 
world in an equal partnership. He 
conceived the idea of an Italian 
federation with the King of Sardinta 
as military head and the Pope as 
spiritual president—a sort of dual 
empire like that of Japan, with a 
tycoon at Turin, a mikado at tne 
Vatican. But the clergy were to 
abdicate their dominion over the 
minds of men, and bend their ener- 
gies to effecting an alliance of reli- 
gion with a material progress that 
in his theory had outstripped the 
church-and become for ever incom- 
patible with ecclesiastical tutelage. 
He wished the priests to put them- 
selves at the head of the new social 
movements, and, hand in hand with 
the political agitators, to lead Italy 
to a material glory such as no na- 
tion on earth had ever seen. His 
book, Del Primato, was welcomed 
with unparalleled enthusiasm. The 
charm of a brilliant style, the force 
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of an original, cultivated, and poetic 
mind, tne glamour of a philosophy 
which seemed to meet all the wants 
of an exciting and uneasy time, 
turned the heads of the whole na- 
tion. Gioberti, Cesare Balbo, Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio, were the creators 
of a new literature, and all Italy 
read them with flashing eyes and 
quickening pulse. Theirs was a 
reform which seized upon the fancy 
of good and bad alike, and hurried 
into a common delusion the heed- 
less Christian and the veteran Car- 
bonaro, the young, the imaginative, 
the adventurous, and the artful. 
Mazzini, who afterwards became 
one of Gioberti's bitterest enemies, 
was too shrewd to undervalue this 
influence. He sought an interview 
with Gioberti in Paris; he offered 
terms of co-operation; he even 
went through the form of renounc- 
ing what he styled his own “ more 


narrow views,” and proposed a Na- 
tional Association which, adjourn- 
ing all questions of forms and spirit 
of government, faith or scepticism, 
God or the devil, should unite Italy 
in the single purpose of creating an 


Italian nation. Different as the 
aims of the two men were—for 
Gioberti included even the Austrian 
government of Lombardy and Ve- 
nice in his union—they embraced 
each other for the moment. To- 
gether they swept the peninsula. 
Every city from Palermo to Milan 
was aflame with the new ideas. 
The soberest patriots lost their com- 
posure, and many of the clergy be- 
gan to dream wild dreams of politi- 
cal change, and to see visions of re- 
formed conspirators kneeling at the 
feet of a democratic pope. We 
look back upon those days from 
the vantage-ground of expericnce, 
and we wonder that men should 
have been so deceived. But 1848 
had not then given the lie to the 
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professions of 1846. Devout Ital- 
ians at that time did not see, as 
we do, that the secret societies 
which assailed the church on one 
side of the Alps with fire and sword 
could not be sincere in offering to 
place it in a new position of power 
and glory on the other, nor did 
they realize the extent of the con- 
spiracy to overwhelm religion, gov- 
ernment, and social order through- 
out Europe in one general ruin. 
That conspiracy was more for- 
midable in Italy than anywhere 
else, and it was more formidable - 
not only because it was better or- 
ganized, but because it involved so 
many men of blameless character 
and offered to satisfy a lofty na- 
tional aspiration. During the last 
years of Pope Gregory XVI. an 
explosion seemed inevitable. Pro- 
bably nothing kept it back except 
the age and infirmities of the ven- 
erable pontiff ; the leaders preferred 
to wait for his death. He died on 
the 1st of June, 1846. The whole 
peninsula was instantly in commo- 
tion, and the symptoms of violence 
in Rome were so alarming that peo- 
ple doubted the possibility of an 
election. Austria, as the power 
most directly interested in the se- 
cular politics of the Holy See, was 
understood to demand a continu- 
ance of the restrictive policy of 
Gregory; France, on the contrary, 
was said to desire a moderately 
liberal pope. To avoid pressure 
upon the conclave, as well as to 
forestall an outbreak, the Italian 
cardinals resolved to begin their 
deliberations at once and finish 
them quickly. Without waiting for 
their distant colleagues, they en- 
tered the Quirinal on the 14th, the 
doors were closed, the guards were 
set, and the balloting began. Two 
ballots are taken in the conclave 
every day. The persons whom pub- 
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lic opinion selected as most likely 
to command the necessary thirty- 
four votes were Cardinals Gizzi 
and Lambruschini. The modest 
and retiring Cardinal Mastai seems 
to have been little known by the 
outside world, though his merit*was 
no secret to the Sacred College. He 
was appointed scrutator, to open 
and read the ballots. At the first 
session of the conclave his name 
was proposed by Cardinal Altieri, 
Prince-Bishop of Albano, and the 
first scrutiny showed that he united 
a large party of the cardinals. On 
the second ballot he gained a little. 
On the third his vote was twenty- 
seven—only seven less than a ma- 
jority. He retired to his cell and 
spent the whole time in prayer till 
the evening meeting. He came to 
the performance of, his functions 
pale and agitated. When the bal- 
lots were taken from the chalice in 
which they had been collected, he 
read his own name on the Jirst, on 
the second, on the third, on every 
paper up to the eighteenth. He 
could not go on; he begged the 
conclave to commit the rest of the 
task to another. But to change the 
scrutator in the midst of the vote 
would invalidate the election. ‘The 
cardinals gathered around him; for 
some time he sat terrified and al- 
most insensible, while streams of 
tears flowed down his cheeks. On 
the completion of the count it was 
found that he had the suffrages of 
thirty-six out of the fifty-four car- 
dinals present. As the whole as- 
sembly rose to confirm the choice 
by unanimous acclamation, the 
Pope-elect fell upon his knees, and 
profound silence reigned in the 
Pauline Chapel while he commun- 
ed with Almighty God. 

It was on the following day, June 
18, that, according to custom, the 
bricked-up window in the front of 
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the Quirinal Palace was broken 
open, and the cardinals came out 
upon the balcony to announce to 
the waiting multitude the choice 
of a new pope. It is said that men 
turned to one another in surprise 
when they heard the name, and 
asked who this Cardinal Mastai 
could be. But when his beautiful 
and benignant face appeared among 
the throng, and his hand was rais- 
ed in that gesture of benediction 
which all who have seen him will 
for ever associate with his memory, 
he won the love and admiration of 
the Roman people; and the true 
Romans have loved him ever since. 

The story of his first days in the 
pontificate reads like a charming 
romance. He called the steward 
of the palace and said to him: 
“When I was bishop I spent for 
my personal expenses a crown a 
day; when I was cardinal I spent 
a crown and a half; and now that I 
am Pope you must not go beyond 
two crowns.” He went about the 
city alone to search out abuses and 
to look into the condition of the 
poor. He presented himself with- 
out warning at public institutions. 
He knocked at the doors of reli- 
gious houses at night. He startled 
the congregation at St. Andrea del 
Valle by appearing unannounced 
in the pulpit to preach against blas- 
phemy. He delighted children by 
visiting the schools. He talked free- 
ly with the humble whom he met 
in the streets and on the coun- 
try roads. He gave lavishly to the 
needy. A poor market-gardener 
lost his horse and walked boldly 
into the palace to ask the Pope if 
he could not spare an old one from 
the Quirinal stables. A secretary 
found the man on the stairs and 
took his message to the Holy Fa- 
ther. “ Yes,” was the Pope’s re- 
ply ; “and give him this money, too, 
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He must be very poor, or he never 
would come to the Quirinal to get 
a horse.” 

But Pius IX. was not ignorant 
of the dangers which surrounded 
his throne. He chose his course 
promptly. It may be doubted 
whether stern measures of repres- 
sion could have accomplished any 
good in the excitement of that 
time, but at any rate he had no 
taste for them. He favored the 
idea of a national confederation 
under the presidency of the Pope, 
wishing to accomplish it by a friend- 
ly alliance of the existing govern- 
ments, not by war and revolution. 
For tbe rest, he looked forward to 
a reform in the administration of 
his states, and the introduction of 
liberal and popular institutions as 
fast as the old forms could be safe- 
ly changed, and he purposed to 
rule by kindness, generosity, and 
confidence. » Yet, as we shall. see, 
he did not lack firmness when firm- 
ness was needed. One of his first 
acts was to declare an amnesty for 
political offences, and a character- 
istic anecdote is told of -him in 
connection with it. He called a 
council of his principal advisers 
and asked their votes upon the 
proposed measure of mercy. To 
his chagrin, a majority of the balls 
voted were black. He took off his 
white cap and placed it over them; 
“ Now,” said he, “ they are all white.” 
The prisons were opened, The ex- 
iles returned. One thousand six 
hundred persons were restored to 
freedom and friends. Rome was 
in a tumult of joy. The populace 
thronged about the pontiff when- 
ever he went abroad, and waited 
long hours before the palace win- 
dows to get his blessing. On the 
feast of St. Peter’s Chains a great 
number of the pardoned received 
communion from the Holy Fa- 
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ther’s hands, and the occasion was 
celebrated with lively demonstra- 
tions. Nor was the Pope satisfied 
with an easy act of clemency. He 
made a close personal study of the 
administration, A multitude of 
petty abuses were swept away. 
The taxes were reduced. ‘The 
liberty of the press was enlarged. 
Industries were fostered ; railways 
were planned. The Jews were re- 
lieved of burdensome and humili- 
ating restrictions. Then the old 
municipal privileges of Rome were 
restored, and a long stride ahead 
was made by the formation of a 
lay consulta of state and the popu- 
lar representation of the provinces 
in the central government. 

Nothing could surpass the enthu- 
siasm of the people at this dawn 
of a new political era. It was al- 
most a continuous holiday in Rome, 
with gay processions by day and 
torch-light parades by night, public 
banquets in the vineyards and gar- 
dens, triumphal arches spanning 
the streets, the papal colors flutter- 
ing from every window and deco- 
rating every breast. Because those 
colors were white and yellow, it 
became a point of honor with de- 
lighted Romans to breakfast every 
morning on boiled eggs. Nor was 
it only Italy which raised the chorus 
of applause.. All over the world 
the Papacy shone with a_ glory 
which it had hardly displayed since 
Leo XII. The Protestants of New 
York held a monster meeting of 
felicitation at the Broadway ‘Taber- 
nacle, where cordial letters were 
read from ex-President Van Buren 
and Vice-President Dallas, and an 
enthusiastic address to the Pope, 
prepared by Horace Greeley, was 
adopted by acclamation. ‘The Bri- 
tish government offered its con- 
gratulations. The French minis- 
try, led by M. Guizot, rivalled the 
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French opposition, led by M. Thiers, 
in resolutions and speeches of en- 
couragment. Mazzini, true to the 
policy already explained, addressed 
to the Holy Father a letter of os- 
tensible sympathy and praise. Such 
halcyon days might well have filled 
the most wary with a dangerous 
confidence. 

The Pope was not deceived. 
He knew that under this outward 
show of peace the conspiracy was ac- 
tive. ‘The first attempt of the revo- 
lutionary party was to separate him 
from the cardinals. Three weeks 
after the amnesty, as he drove 
under one of the arches erected 
in his honor, the mob stopped 
some of the prelates of his suite 
and refused to let them pass. 
Certain demonstrations at the pop- 
ular out-of-door repasts became so 
significant that the gatherings had 
to be forbidden. Before the end 
of the year the cry of “ Viva Pio 
Nono!” changed to “Viva Pio 
Nono Solo!” and mingled with 
shouts of “ Down with the Jesuits!” 
and “ Death to the retrograders !” 
The next summer Rome _ was 
thrown into a fever of rage by an 
invention so outrageous and yet 
so ridiculous that one reads of it 
with amazement. It was alleged 
that Cardinal Lambruschini, the 
Austrian government, and_ the 
General of the Jesuits had organiz- 
ed a plot to fall upon the populace 
on the anniversary of the amnesty, 
and in the midst of the massacre to 
get possession of the Pope and put 
a stop to his liberalism. The /éée 
appointed for the anniversary was 
given up, and the excitement en- 
abled the revolutionists to depose 
the old police and throw the city 
into the arms of the civic guard, of 
which they were really the direct- 
ing force. On New Year’s day, 
1848, the Pope was molested in the 
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street by a disorderly mob, shout- 
ing menaces against “ reactionists” 
and “Jesuits.” The violence of 
the radical faction increased ; their 
demeanor became more and more 
insulting; the danger of riot grew 
imminent; the civil guard showed 
plain symptoms of disloyalty, Yet 
all this while the Holy Father per- 
severed in his reforms. He took 
no step backward. He withdrew 
no concession. The measure of 
popular liberty was constantly en- 
larging, the administration becom- 
ing more thoroughly representative. 
If it was “progress” that the agita- 
tors wanted, what was this? 

We cannot understand the his- 
tory of this strange time without 
bearing in mind that the danger 
arose, not from anything the Pope 
had done or failed to do, but from 
the steady and stealthy advance of 
the pagan conspiracy. Rome, un- 
der the mild rule of Pius IX., be- 
came the resort of all the chief revo- 
lutionists of the Continent, and it is 
hardly too much to say that the parti- 
cular house in Rome where they met 
and plotted with the most comfort 
was the British embassy. Palmers- 
ton’s policy was always to encour- 
age radical movements on the Con- 
tinent. When he sent Lord Minto, 
therefore, as aspecial envoy to Italy, 
the parlors of that nobleman were in- 
stantly thronged by the Carbonari. 
In this diplomatic sanctuary gather- 
ed a strange company of princes and 
demagogues—Ciceruacchio, the ora- 
tor of the rabble ; Prince Charles Bo- 
naparte, the radical in purple; Ster- 
bini, the poet, physician, and jour- 
nalist; Tofanelli, the tavern-keep- 
er; Materazzi, patriot and joiner; 
Galetti, the grocer, who became 
Minister of Police in one of the la- 
ter democratic cabinets. 

A letter of Mazzini’s, written in 
1847, taught Young Italy that the 
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time for action was close at hand ; 
it was useless to count upon the 
Pope; their best policy was to in- 
flame the popular hatred of Aus- 
tria; then provoke Austria to at- 
tack them; and in the heat of war 
to accomplish the rest. But at this 
critical time Austria herself com- 
mitted an act which hastened the 
explosion. Alarmed at the aspect 
of affairs in Central Italy, she march- 
ed a body of troops into the papal 
territory. The treaty of 1815 gave 
her the right to place a garrison in 
the citadel of Ferrara; she went 
further and occupied the town; 
and although the spirited protest 
of the Pope caused her to with- 
draw after some delay, the occasion 
which the secret societies desired 
had been given, and a cry for war 
and independence resounded from 
the Gulf of Genoa to the Bay of Na- 
ples. We know but imperfectly the 
hidden springs of action of that 


year of revolutions; but, as if by 
concert, the insurrection flashed up 
almost simultaneously all over the 


Continent. The Milanese flew to 
arms. The revolt broke out in Vi- 
enna. Barricades arose at Berlin. 
The Republic was proclaimed in 
Paris. Naples and Tuscany were 
menaced. The municipality of 
Rome waited upon the Pope and 
demanded aconstitution. He con- 
sented to give it. “I would have 
preferred,” said he, “to watch for 
a while the result of the reforms al- 
ready instituted; but other Italian 
princes have granted constitutions, 
and I will not show less confidence 
in my subjects than they have had 
in theirs.” At the same time the 
ministry was changed. Cardinal 
Antonelli, whose management of 
the finances had made him very 
popular, became Secretary of State, 
and three of the most moderate of 
the liberals—Minghetti, Galetti, and 
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Sturbinetti—entered the cabinet. 
It is characteristic of the spirit of 
the revolution that the first effect of 
these concessions was to stimulate 
a fresh attack upon the church, 
disordersin Rome, and an assault up- 
on the Gest. The Jesuits were forc- 
ed to close their establishment, 
some taking flight, others finding 
shelter in private houses. The 
constitution was proclaimed in 
March. It provided for a Senate 
and a House of Deputies—the sen- 
ators to be appointed for life, the 
deputies to be elected by the tax- 
payers of Rome and the provinces. 
This parliament was not to meddle 
with ecclesiastical affairs, but in 
other matters it had the usual pow- 
ers of legislation. 

Meantime, the war of indepen- 
dence in the north of Italy-was in 
the full tide of success. Young 
Italy believed it had found a leader 
in Charles Albert of Sardinia. The 
Austrians were driven from Milan. 
The republic lived again in Venice. 
The Pope sent 17,000 men to pro- 
tect his frontiers, with strict orders 
not to cross them. At once the 
conspirators spread the report that 
he had declared war against Aus- 
tria. They calied the people to- 
gether in the Colosseum to ratify the 
new crusade, and there the Barna- 
bite monk, Gavazzi, masquerading 
in the character of a new Peter 
the Hermit and brandishing a trico- 
lored cross, made his first bid for 
notoriety. There were only 7,000 
regular troops in the papal expedi- 
tion; the rest were motley volun- 
teers—the flower of the nobility and 
the dregs of the wine-shop, the most 
gallant lads of Rome and the scum 
of all the political clubs of the Con- 
tinent. ‘They hurried through the 
Romagna, gutting taverns and hunt- 
ing Jesuits by the way, and when 
they reached Bologna their general 
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(the Piedmontese, Durando) an- 
- nounced that the Austrians were 
making war upon our Lord, and 
that the soldiers of the Pope would 
give them battle with the cry, “ God 
wills it!” It was afterwards dis- 
covered that this direct defiance of 
the Pope’s commands, this open 
act of hostility against a power with 
which the states of the church were 
at peace, was in accordance with 
secret instructions from the Pope’s 
radical Minister of War. While 
the sovereign ordered his troops to 
remain strictly on the defensive 
within their own boundaries, the 
ministers told Durando to cross 
over into Lombardy and place him- 
self at the disposal of Charles Al- 
bert; and Durando prepared to 
obey them. It was impossible for 
the Holy Father to remain silent 
under such an outrage. He repu- 
diated Durando’s order of the day 
in the official press, and he spoke 
more fully in an allocution: “‘ We 
shall not make war upon Austria; 
we embrace all countries, all na- 
tions, with an equal paternal love.” 
And he took occasion at the same 
time to denounce the project of 
destroying all the governments of 
the peninsula in order to build out 
of their ruins one Italian republic 
with the Pope at the head of it. 
He was no doubt prepared for the 
explosion of wrath which followed. 
But the revolution was rot to be 
ignored any lounger. For some 
time ministers had been in the 
habit of counterfeiting his assent to 
measures of which he disapproved ; 
if the army was to make war with- 
out his consent, his reign was at an 
end. ‘Rome was in a_ tempest. 
The cry of “Treason!” rang 
through the streets. Ciceruacchio 
proposed to kill all the priests. 
The civic guards flew to arms, post- 
ed soldiers at the doors of the car- 
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dinals, and refused to recognize 
the Pope’s ordets.. A new and 
more radical ministry, led by Count 
Mamiani, came into office on the 3d 
of May, arid on the same day. the 
Holy Father wrote a touching letter 
to the Emperor of Austria—a plea 
for peace and Italian independence: 
“We exhort your majesty with the 
most paternal affection to withdraw 
from a contest which cannot recon- 
quer for the empire the hearts of the 
Lombards and Venetians. There 
is no grandeur in a domination 
which rests only on the sword.” 

The new ministry insjsted at 
once upon war, but here it found 
the determination of the Pope un- 
alterable. ‘There seems to. have 
been an attempt, of which the min- 
isters themselves were possibly in- 
nocent, to precipitate hostilities by 
rousing an uncontrollable popular 
impulse. One day a_ courier, 
breathless and dusty, rode through 
the Corso announcing a great vic- 
tory of Charles Albert over the 
Austrians. The city was illumin- 
ated; there was talk of forcing the 
clergy to chant Ze Deum in the 
churches. But the next day it 
was discovered that the messenger, 
who entered Rome as if from Lom- 
bardy by the Porta del Popolo, had 
left the city only an hour before by 
the Porta Angelica, gathering all 
the stains of travel in an easy ride 
along the walls, and had been paid 
three dollars for the performance. 
Charles Albert had been signally 
defeated. 

Whatever fitness for self-govern- 
ment might be latent in the Ro- 
man people, it was certain that, in 
the existing condition of the Ponti- 
fical States,a government by the 
people was out of the question. 
Every attempt to satisfy the popu- 
lar aspirations, every scheme for 
the introduction of parliamentary 
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and representative institutions, was 
baffled by the Mazzinian clubs, 
whose rule, supported by conspiracy 
and assassination, was the most 
cruel and absolute of despotisms, 
yet destitute of that stability and 
force which make some despotisms 
respectable. They threatened the 
church with spoliation, the clergy 
with death, the young with atheism. 
They undermined the authority of 
all government, not merely of this 
or that particular form, but of all 
forms. Italy appeared to be rush- 
ing towards anarchy. It was time 
to cry, Halt! Pius resolved to yield 
not another inch, but, without with- 
drawing any reasonable concession, 
to put what remained of his authori- 
ty upon a firm basis. He invited 
Count Pellegrino Rossi to form a 
cabinet. 

Count Rossi was an Italian by 
birth, a Swiss by adoption, a 
Frenchman by subsequent choice, 
an old Carbonaro, an old conspira- 
tor, an old political exile. He was 
an ardent partisan of Italian unity, 
but he had seen the emptiness of 
some of his early illusions, and he 
had abandoned the secret societies. 
He had come to Rome in the time 
of Gregory XVI. as ambassador of 
Louis Philippe, charged with a ne- 
gotiation for the removal of the 
Jesuits from France; in his diplo- 
matic capacity he had been one of 
the most moderate advisers of Pius 
1X.; and after the fall of Louis 
Philippe he had remained in Rome 
as a private citizen. He accepted 
the task of restoring order; he re- 
organized the administration, ne- 
gotiated with Naples, Turin, and 
Florence for the formation of an 
Italian confederation under the 
presidency of the Pope, arrested 
Gavazzi, who was preaching rebel- 
lion, and brought back some of the 
troops which his predecessors had 
sent away from Rome. The radi- 
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cal press speedily opened an attack 
upon him. The clubs began to 
prepare for his downfall. The 15th 
of November, two months after his 
accession to power, was the date 
fixed for the opening of the Cham- 
bers. He received more than one 
warning that the same day had 
been appointed for his death. The 
wife of the Minister of War wrote 
him that his life was to be attempt- 
ed as he entered the Chamber. A 
Frenchman sent him a note to the 
same effect. A priest stopped him 
at the Quirinal and repeated the 
warning. The Pope had also 
learned of the plans of the conspi- 
rators and begged Rossi to beware. 
“They are cowards,” replied the 
count; “they will not dare to 
strike.” “The cause of the Pope,” 
said the intrepid minister to one of 
his colleagues, “is the cause of 
God. I must go where my duty 
calls me.” On the night before the 
opening of the parliament a corpse 
was taken from one of the hospitals 
and carried secretly to the little 
Capranica theatre. There a select 
band of conspirators rehearsed the 
assassination, and the chosen in- 
strument of the vengeance of the 
societies, a young sculptor named 
Costantini, learned by repeated 
practice where to strike. They 
were waiting for the count at the 
entrance to the hall of Deputies. 
As he placed his foot upon the 
steps they gathered around him. 
One struck him on the side. He 
turned his head, and Costantini 
plunged a dagger into the carotid 
artery. The nearest priest was 
called, and Rossi lived just long 
enough to receive absolution. He 
had yielded to the fears of his 
friends so far as to post extra 
guards about the court and stair- 
case; sed quis custodiet custodes? 
The assassin and his accomplices 
walked away unmolested and pass 
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ed the night promenading the city 
with songs of triumph. ‘The streets 
were hung with flags. The bloody 
dagger, decked with flowers, was 
exposed to the veneration of their 
party on the top of a tricolored 
standard, and held up before the 
windows of the weeping family of 
the victim. When the news of the 
awful crime committed on the 


stairs was carried into the Chamber, 


the deputies manifested no con- 
cern, “It is nothing, gentlemen,” 
said Sterbini; “let us to business.” 
When it was made known to the 
Pope he fell upon his knees and 
remained some time in silent pray- 
er. “Count Rossi has died a mar- 
tyr,” said he; “God will receive 
his souk in peace.” 

The next day the Quirinal was 
surrounded by a menacing crowd 
demanding an immediate declara- 
tion of war against Austria, the con- 
vocation of a Constituent Assembly 
to devise a new form of govern- 
ment, and the surrender of all pow- 
er in the meantime to a ministry 
headed by Sterbini. The Pope 
would not listen to them. Then 
they tried to burn the palace. A 
single volley from the Swiss Guard, 
fired over the heads of the mob, 
drove them back. But they re- 
turned in force, with an ultimatum, 
backed by-cannon and the whole 
civic guard. Sharp-shooters oc- 
cupied the house-tops or shelter- 
ed themselves behind the famous 
equestrian groups in the centre of 
the piazza, and poured a shower 
of balls into the palace windows. 
One of the papal secretaries was 
killed. A bullet entered the Pope's 
chamber. The Holy Father called 
the diplomatic corps together and 
told them that he must yield. 
“But let Europe know that I am a 
prisoner here; I have no part in the 
government; they shall rule in 
their own name, not mine.” 
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His chief thougnt now was flight. 
But he was closely watched and the 
guards invaded even his private 
apartments. Onthe 22d of Novem- 
ber, six days after the attack upon 
the Quirinal, he received from the 
Bishop of Valence in France a sil- 
ver pyx in which Pope Pius VI. 
used to carry the Blessed Sacra- 
ment suspended from his neck dur- 
ing his painfulexile. “ Heir to the 
name, the see, the virtues, the cour- 
age, and many of the tribulations 
of this great pontiff,” wrote the 
bishop, “you will perhaps attach 
some value to this interesting little 
relic, which I trust may not serve 
the same destiny in your Holiness’s 
hands as in those of its former pos- 
sessor.” The Pope looked upon 
this as a providential provision for 
his journey. The ingenuity of the 
Duke d’Harcourt, ambassador of 
France, and the boldness of the 
Bavarian minister, Count Spaur, 
aided by the quick wit of his pious 
French wife, finally arranged the 
escape. The Pope’s faithful gen- 
tleman-in-waiting, Filippani, col- 
lected the little articles absolutely 
needed on the route, and at night 
carried them under his cloak, one 
by one, to the residence of Count 
Spaur. Meanwhile, it was announc- 
ed in Rome that the count, accom- 
panied by his family, was going 
to Naples on a diplomatic errand. 
The countess started first in her 
travelling carriage with her son and 
his tutor, giving out that her hus- 
band, detained a few hours in Rome 
by important business, would over- 
take herat Albano. Towards eve- 
ning on the same day (Novem- 
ber 24, 1848) the Duke d’Harcourt 
visited the Quirinal in state, and, be- 
ing admitted to a private official in- 
terview with the Holy Father, began 
to read to him a series of long de- 
spatches. He read in a loud tone, 
so that his voice could be heard by 
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the guards in the ante-room. If 
they could have seen what passed 
as well as they heard, they would 
have been very much astonished. 
For no sooner had the duke begun 
than the Pope retired to an inner 
chamber and transformed himself in- 
to a simple priest. He put on a 
black robe, an ample cloak, and a 
low, round hat, and, accompanied 
by Filippani, he reached the grand 
staircase by a private door, passed 
the guards unsuspected, and found 
himself in the street. Filippani had 
a carriage in readiness, and drove 
with his august master to the 
church of SS. Peter and Marcellinus, 
beyond the Colosseum, where Count 
Spaur was waiting with another 
conveyance. The Pope entered it; 
the count took the reins; they 
passed out by the gate of St. Gio- 
vanni, near the Lateran, the ‘sen- 
tries being satisfied with the count’s 
declaration of his name and quality ; 
and late in the night they reached 
a certain fountain on the Appian 
Way, where the countess was to 
meet them with the coach and four. 
When she drove up a few minutes 
later she was terrified at finding the 
fugitive surrounded by an armed pa- 
trol. Count Spaur wasanswering the 
questions of the soldiers,and the 
Pope anda trooper stood side by side 
against the fence. The countess 
did not lose her presence of mind. 
“Come, doctor,” she exclaimed, 
“jump in; you have kept us wait- 
ing”; and bidding good-night to the 
patrol, the party drove off at full 
speed. The Pope was the first to 
speak. “Courage!” said he; “I 
carry the Blessed Sacrament in the 
same pyx in which it was borne by 
Pius VI.” ‘They crossed the Nea- 
politan frontier at daylight, and as 
soon as they were safe beyond the 
Pontifical States they all recited the 
Ze Deum. -They reached Gaeta in 
the afternoon. There Cardinal An- 
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tonelli joined them in disguise, and 
Count Spaur, posting on to Naples, 
with a letter from the Pope to King 
Ferdinand, resigned the care of 
the Holy Father to the secretary 
of the Spanish embassy. Refused 
admission to the bishop’s palace 
because the bishop was absent, the 
Pope and his companions took up 
their quarters at a poor inn, and 
there they were placed under sur- 
veillance by the military comman- 
der, Gen. Gross, who suspected 
them as spies. The general was 
questioning the countess and the 
cardinal next day, when he was 
astounded by the arrival of the king 
and queen with three vessels of 
war and a guard of honor. Count 
Spaur had reached Naples and de- 
livered his letter to the king in per- 
son about midnight, and his ma- 
jesty, after spending the rest of 
the night in preparations, embarked 
in the early morning to do honor 
to his illustrious guest. And dur- 
ing the year and a half spent by 
the Pope in the Neapolitan domin- 
ions, either at Gaeta or Portici, 
there was no possible mark of re- 
spect which King Ferdinand failed 
to show him. His purpose had 
been to embark in a Spanish frigate 
for the Balearic Islands, the scene 
of his brief and absurd imprison- 
ment in 1823, but Ferdinand per- 
suaded him to remain in Gaeta, 
where the royal palace was pre- 
pared for his occupation. There 
the diplomatic body gathered around 
him, and the cardinals assembled 
after escaping from Rome by va- 
rious stratagems and disguises. 
And how was it in Rome? The 
ministry of Sterbini, the parliament, 
and the authorities left by the Pope 
disappeared with equal suddenness, 
and the government passed into the 
hands, not by any means of the 
Roman people, but of Mazzini with 
the secret clubs, and of Garibaldi 
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with two or three thousand sol- 
diers of fortune, brought into the 
city from other parts of Italy. They 
pronounced the deposition of the 
Pope, and declared a republic with 
an executive triumvirate. Nominal- 
ly the triumvirs were Mazzini, Ar- 
mellini, and Saffi; in reality the 
head of the administration was 
Mazzini alone. Wherever the pa- 
gan democracy triumphed, even for 
a few days, the result was the same. 
Religion, the rights of property, and 
common morality suffered together 
and personal liberty vanished. Pri- 
vate estates in Rome were confis- 
cated to the uses of the triumvirate 
under the guise of forced loans. 
The goods of the church were 
seized. The shrines and altars 
were stripped bare. Confessionals 
were burned in the Piazza del Po- 
polo. The houses of the cardinals 
were sacked, convents were assault- 
ed. Profane rites were celebrated 
in St. Peter’s at Easter and Corpus 
Christi; the papal benediction wrdi 
et orbi was travestied by a suspend- 
ed priest; the canons of St. Peter's 
were fined for refusing to take part 
in the impious ceremonies ; the pro- 
vost of the cathedral of Sinigaglia 
was put to death for a similar cause. 
The clergy were hunted like ver- 
min, cut down in the public roads, 
dragged from hiding-places. The 
convent of St. Callisto was turned 
into a slaughter-house, where one 
of the Roman priest-catchers used 
to shut up his victims, and kill 
them at pleasure without. the for- 
mality of trial or sentence. He 
killed fourteen there in one day. 
Two vine-dressers, accused of be- 
ing Jesuits in disguise, were torn to 
pieces on the bridge of St. Angelo. 
Murder and pillage stalked hand in 
hand through the city. There soon 
ceased to be any real government 
at all in Rome, until on the 2d of 
July, 1849, the French army re- 
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stored the papal authority after the 
horrors of a severe siege, in which 
foreigners, not Romans, manned the 
defences. Anywhere else in the 
world the quelling of such a revolt 
would have been followed by whole- 
sale condemnations to the galleys 
and the scaffold. But nothing could 
conquer the kindness of Pius IX. 
His restoration, like his accession, 
was followed by an act of amnesty. 
It left in exile the guiltiest of the 
leaders ; and care was taken to give 
the re-established government as 
much strength as the situation de- 
manded. Some restrictions were 
certainly necessary ; several priests 
had been assassinated since the 
surrender of the city ; two attempts 
had been made to burn the Quiri- 
nal; and placards menaced with 
the vengeance of the societies all 
Romans who should welcome the 
Pope on his return. 

Nevertheless, the Holy Father's 
journey home in April was a con- 
tinuous triumph, and his entrance 
into Rome was celebrated with 
frantic demonstrations of delight. 
He confirmed many of the most 
valuable of his political reforms, 
and resumed his old life of charity 
and devotion. The next ten years 
of his reign are commonly describ- 
ed as a period of severe reaction. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Pius IX. has never been an 
absolutist, never ceased to favor all 
true liberty, never believed that na- 
tions can be governed in the nine- 
teenth century by the methods 
which prevailed in the ninth, 
From his accession down to the 
present day he has not only been 
the kindest ruler known to histoty, 
but he has invariably granted his 
people the most liberal institutions 
and the fullest measure of personal 
freedom which the incessant activi- 
ty of the secret conspirators would 
allow. The enemies of Italian lib- 
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erty are the dagger and the bayo- 
net. It is mere cant and bigotry 
to assume that everything calling 
itself a republic, whatever its true 
character, is entitled to the sympa- 
thy of a free people. 

When Charles Albert was de- 
feated by the Austrians, Mazzini 
declared that the war of the kings 
had ended and the war of the peo- 
ples was about to begin. The war 
of the peoples had failed in its turn, 
and now the secret societies went 
back to a conspiracy of the kings. 
They found Victor Emanuel a more 
useful instrument than his father, 
and with him they made a compact 
whose terms we can gather plainly 
enough from the event. As the 
destruction of Christianity was the 
avowed purpose of the secret socie- 
ties from the very beginning, so the 
first service which Sardinia must 
render them in payment for the 
crown of Italy was a systematic at- 
tack upon the church in the Sar- 
dinian territory. The method of 
these attacks is always the same. 
They begin by silencing the clergy, 
dispersing the religious orders, and 
giving an anti-religious character to 
public education. In Sardinia the 
government went so faras to found a 
state school of heretical theology, 
and to impose it upon the episco- 
pate by force. In the university 
of Turin it was taught that the 
state is omnipotent over the church, 
that the temporal power of the 
Pope is incompatible with the spiri- 
tual, that marriage cannot be proved 
a sacrament; and the government 
prohibited the appointment of any 
clergyman to a benefice who had 
not followed the condemned theo- 
logical course at this university. 
For warning their clergy against 
such heresies the bishops were im- 
prisoned and their revenues were 
seized. Priests were arrested 
for preaching “ insubordination.” 
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Convents were suppressed without 
warning, and even without law. 
Nuns were turned into the streets 
in the middle of the night. Clerics 
were pressed into the army. Re- 
ligious communities’ engaged in 
teaching were treated with especial 
rigor. Church property was con- 
fiscated and priests were reduced 
to beggary. Thus so early as 1849 
did the Sardinian government join 
the pagan conspiracy, and lend it- 
self for a price to the work of 
emancipating the people from all 
religious belief. 

It was not until 1859 that the 
plot was ripe, and then, to the dis- 
may of the great Catholic party in 
France, an accomplice of Victor 
Emanuel presented himself in the 
person of Napoleon III. There 
was no reason to wonder at such 
an unnatural alliance. Napoleon, 
whose empire was built upon revo- 


lution, and who held despotic pow- 
er by the double and doubly false 
titles of massacre and counterfeit 
suffrage, was always treacherous to 


the Pope. After the fall of the 
Mazzinian republic in 1848 he at- 
tempted to impose upon the Holy 
Father a policy in the interest of 
the revolutianists, and that was the 
cause of the Pope’s long delay gt 
Portici; Pius IX. would not ret 
turn to Rome until he could re- 
turn without conditions. He de- 
clared that he “ would sooner go to 
America; he knew the way thither 
already; or he would take refuge in 
Austria.” * Napoleon was compell 
ed to yield. Then came the demon- 
stration of Count Cavour at the 
Congress of 1856, made, undoubt- 
edly, with Napoleon’s connivance. 
Cavour hurled “the Roman ques- 
tion” into the midst of European 
politics by his proposal for the 
separation of the Legations from 


* Villefranche. 
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the Pontifical States, and their 
government by a lay vicar; and 
although the subject was postpon- 
ed, the mere discussion of it served 
a practical purpose. “It is the 
first spark,” said Count Cavour’s 
own newspaper, “of an irresisti- 
ble conflagration.” Count Rayne- 
val, the French representative at 
Rome, refuted the charges brought 
by Cavour against the papal ad- 
ministration, but his able report 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was suppressed in Paris, and only 
saw the light through the pages of 
a London daily paper. Two years 
later (January 14, 1858) Orsini 
made his attempt upon Napoleon's 
life, and from his prison he warned 
the emperor that the Carbonari 
held him to his ancient engage- 
ments. “So long as Italy shall 
not be independent the tranquillity 
of Europe and that of your majesty 
will be but a chimera.” From 
this time there was no more mys- 
tery about Napoleon’s purposes. 
He had a long private conference 
with Cavour at Plombiéres, and on 
the rst of January, 1859, he made 
the famous unfriendly remark to 
the Austrian ambassador at the 
Tuileries which proved the signal 
for the -Franco-Italian war. A 
month later appeared his pamphlet, 
Napoleon ITT. and Italy, in which 
he denounced the civil government 
of the Pope as incompatible with 
modern civilization, and proposed 
anew the double-headed ccnfede- 
ration of Gioberti, with the King 
of Sardinia as military chief and 
the Sovereign Pontiff as honorary 
president. And Piedmont, in the 
meantime, played her part astutely. 
For a long time her agents had 
been busy among the Italian 
states. A circular signed by Gari- 
baldi, who was now a general in 
the Piedmontese service, gave in- 
structions to the conspirators: 
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“t. Before hostilities have com- 
menced between Piedmont and 
Austria you are to rise with the cry 
of ‘Italy for ever! Victor Emanuel 
for ever!’ 2. Wherever the insur- 
rection triumphs, he among you 
who enjoys most public esteem and 
confidence is to take the military 
and civil command, with the title 
of provisional commissioner, acting 
for King Victor Emanuel, and to re- 
tain it until the arrival of a com- 
missioner sent by the Sardinian 
government.” But it is unnecessary 
to quote proofs of the plot; Maz- 
zini himself laid it bare when he at- 
tacked the government on account 
of its prosecution of the authors 
of the abortive revolt at Genoa, in 
1857: “ Monarchico-Piedmontese 
committees exist at Rome, Bologna, 
Florence, and ‘several cities of the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom ; and 
there are secondary centres in sev- 
eral other towns. I could name 
to you the persons, several of them 
deputies, who are the agents be- 
tween the poor dupes and the per- 
sonages of the government.” In 
Florence the plot against the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, which resulted in 
his abdication after his troops had 
been bribed tosdesert him, was ma- 
tured in the very house of the Sar- 
dinian ambassador. In Parma the 
Sardinian agents instigated the ex- 
pulsion of the Duchess Regent, who 
was yet so popular that her subjects 
spontaneously recalled her, and 
Victor Emanuel had to drive her 
out a second time. In the Papal 
States the Sardinians stood upon 
no ceremony, but, when the insur- 
rection took place, they boldly 
marched in troops to sustain it. 
Before the peace of Villafranca 
all Central Italy was in the hands 
of the Piedmontese commissioners. 
By the terms of that treaty these 
commissioners were to be with- 
drawn. The amazement of Europe. 
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therefore, was profound when, even 
before the signatures to the con- 
vention were dry, Victor Emanuel 
was found to be setting up provi- 
sional governments in Parma, Mo- 
dena, Tuscany, and the Romagna, 
and getting ready to play the favor- 
ite French farce of the plebiscitum. 
As it was managed in one state it 
was managed inall. The Romagna 
has a million of inhabitants, The 
Sardinian agents prepared voting 
lists, restricted to the large towns 
where the revolutionary party was 
strong and bold, and put on these 
lists only eighteen thousand names. 
Of these not more than a third vot- 
ed. ‘The total vote for and against 
annexation represented, therefore, 
only three-fifths of one per cent. of 
the population. And this is called 
a plebiscitum! Nevertheless, on 
the 18th of March, 1860, the Lega- 
tions Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
were declared annexed, like Lom- 
bardy, to the Sardinian monarchy, 
and the king, assured of the coun- 
tenance of the emperor, made pre- 
parations for the invasion of Umbria 
and the Marches.* It was a com- 
paratively simple process; in this 
case Sardinia frankly took the cov- 
eted provinces by force of arms. 
The expedition was concerted at 
Chambery between Napoleon and 
the Piedmontese general Cialdini, 
and in closing the interview the 
emperor is reported to have said, 
Faites, mais faites vite /—almost the 
very words which our Lord spoke 
to Judas: “What thou doest, do 
quickly.” On the tenth anniversary 
of this interview Napoleon, a prison- 
er in the power of the great German 


* When the Pope launched a bull of excommu- 
nication against the spoliators of his territory, Na- 
poleon forbade its publication in France. He al- 
lowed the official and radical journals, however, to 
publish a forged bull, and to ridicule and denounce 
at pleasure the extravagant language which it im- 
puted to the Holy Father, The bishops tried to 
} cog the forgery, but the press was closed to 
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Empire which he had done more 
than any other one man to create, 
ceased to reign. 

We are near the end. A fort- 
night after Sedan the Piedmontese 
army, 60,000 strong, appeared be- 
fore the walls of Rome to seize the 
last of the temporal possessions of 
the Holy See. Defence was im- 
possible. The pontiff instructed 
his little army to resist only until a 
breach had been made in the walls. 
Then he went to pray in the vener- 
able Lateran basilica, the mother- 
church of Christendom. He visit- 
ed the neighboring chapel of the 
Scala Santa, and made on his knees 
the painful ascent of the twenty- 
eight marble steps from the judg- 
ment-hall of Pilate which our Sa- 
viour’s blessed feet had pressed. 
In the little chapel at the top he 
implored the pity and protection 
of Almighty God for the affticted 
church. Then, followed by the 
acclamations of a crowd of affec- 
tionate subjects, and blessing them 
as he went, he entered the Vatican, 
and Rome has never seen him 
since. 

The troops of Victor Emanuel 
made themselves masters of Rome 
the next day, September 20, 1870. 
The king followed them in time 
and established his court in the 
Quirinal. And since then, in Rome 
as in the rest of Italy, the pagan 
revolution has gone steadily for- 
ward to the suppression of Chris- 
tian education, of monastic and 
charitable orders, and, as far as 
possible, of all divine worship. 
When Garibaldi rode on horseback 
into the church of Monte Rotondo 
and ordered his prisoners to cover 
their heads, which they had bared 
out of respect to the sacred place, 
he only gave emphasis to the sen- 
timent which pervades the whole 
movement. The convents are emp- 
ty; the cnurches are desolate ; li- 
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braries are scattered; great semi- 
naries of theology are broken up; 
Christian education has been dri- 
ven from the school-room; there 
are hundreds of priests who go 
hungry and in rags; there are nuns 
in Rome whose whole income is 
three cents a day ; the bishops have 
been robbed of everything and live 
on the charity of the Pope; pious 
processions are prohibited; mem- 
bers of religious orders who sur- 
vive the suppression of their houses 
are forbidden to receive novices; 
the father-general of tlie Jesuits is 
an exile from Rome, and his near- 
est representative lives as a private 
lay person in hired lodgings. To- 


day a bill is pending in the Italian 
parliament, and has already passed 
one branch of it, to punish bishops, 
priests, religious writers, and journal- 
ists for what is styled “ disturbing the 
public conscience” and the “ peace 


of families.” The Italian govern- 
ment has pretended to guarantee the 
freedom and independence of the 
Sovereign Pontiff in the exercise 
of all his spiritual functions, but 
now it proposes to prevent the pub- 
lication of his encyclicals and allo- 
cutions; to condemn him not only 
to perpetual imprisonment, but to 
perpetual silence; to prosecute the 
bishops if they transmit his instruc- 
tions to the faithful, and the priests 
if they preach against any heresy 
sanctioned by the state. To cen- 
sure, by speech or writing, any law 
or institution approved by the civil 
authority is to be treated as a fe- 
lony calculated to “disturb con- 
sciences.” Our divine Lord passed 
the whole period of his ministry on 
earth in disturbing consciences; 
the history of Christianity, the la- 
bors of missionaries and reformers, 
are nothing else than a record of 
the disturbance of consciences. But 
the pagan revolution has no tolera- 
tion for Christianity. Close the. 
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confessionals, tear down the pulrits, 
burn the Bibles, break the tables 
of the law; the sleeping conscience 
of Italy must not be disturbed. 
Thus the conspiracy*of the kings 
has moved on towards the subjuga- 
tion of the church. .The secret 
societies are only using the king- 
dom of Italy and the déspotic em- 
pire of Germany for the accom- 
plishment of their anti-religious 
purpose, and when that is done the 
kings, in their turn, will bethe vic- 
tims of the deep-laid and long-cher- 
ished plot for the abolition of “ sub- 
ordination” and worship. Let no- 
body imagine that they are inactive 
or that they are satisfied with na- 
tional unity. Mazzini never pre- 
tended that their work was done 
when a king was set up in the 
Pope’s palace. He died conspir- 
ing against Victor Emanuel and 
urging Italy to press on to “the 
goal of the revolution.” Nor did 
his projects die with him. The 
anniversary of his death was cele- 
brated last March by democratic 
demonstrations all over Italy which 
the government was helpless to 
suppress. “A funeral march, a na- 
tional hymn, and a few short, earn- 
est words from some well-known 
and esteemed local republicans and 
capi-popolo,” says an English liberal 
journal, “ declaring the commemo- 
rative ceremony to be not merely a 
token of remembrance, but ‘a prom- 
ise,’ was all that took place; but the 
fact that these things did take place 
on the same day throughout the 
whole of Italy is one of great sig- 
nificance. In many instances the 
authorities did their best previous- 
ly, by warnings and even by threats, 
to prevent these demonstrations, 
but we have heard of no case 
in which they ventured upon any 
attempt to put them down’ by 
force.”* The flags which the as- 


*7he Examiner (London), March 31, 1877. 
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sociations carried were “free from 
the stain,” to use the popular 
phrase—that is to say, they did not 
show the arms of Savoy; and the 
letters read and addresses delivered 
spoke openly of a “ time for action” 
which was yet to come. And while 
the clubs were thus parading and 
declaiming the following circular 
was distributed among the rank 
and file of the Italian army : 


“Free citizens! Brother Carbonari! 
Every sect, every family, every individ- 
ual is free to investigate, as best he may, 
the road which leads to heaven ; but it 
belongs to the Carboneria to indicate and 
open up the way to the kingdom of lib- 
erty, to the triumph of justice, to social 
amelioration upon earth. The Carbon- 
eria, in its principles, in its develop- 
ment, and in the means which it pro- 
poses to employ for its purpose—.e¢., for 
the amelioration, economic and moral, 
of mankind, for the diffusion of liberty, 
and for the perfect equalization of soci- 
ety—is the one association which can 
boast of the right of nature and the most 
perfect justice. All other associations, 
because based on privilege and ambi- 
tion, either miss their aim or become use- 
less. Persuaded of this, the apostles of 
our principle have devoted themselves 
to propagating and defending it with ar- 
dor, defying dangers, condemnations, 
and calumnies of the most deadly kind. 
Many were the acquisitions which our 
association made ina short time in every 
branch of social science, in the arts, and 
in commerce, and now all our aspirations 
are turned towards you who compose 
the army—the material force of nations. 
Soldiers! remember that you are sons 
of the people, free citizens, and at the 
same time the obstacle to the common 
weal and thehope of all. Do you wishto 
serve tyranny, privilege—in a word, the 
oppressors? Remember that you are 
sons of the people ; that force alone 
dragged you from the bosom of your 
desolated families ; that, slaves of a stern 
discipline, you are forced to shoot down 
the oppressed, to protect the oppres- 
sors ; and do not forget that to-morrow, 
wounded and crippled, you will return to 
the ranks of the people whom you charg- 
ed with the bayonet, and that in your turn 
you will then be charged and oppress- 
ed... Remember that before being slaves 
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you were free, and that before serving 
the despot you were citizens. The Car- 
boneria expects you among its ranks; 
come and range yourselves by the side 
of thousands of other brave ones, officers 
and graduates, who do not disdain to 
stake everything to preserve themselves 
true sons of the people, generous citi- 
zens of our common country.” 


II. 


We have endeavored to follow 
thus far the progress of that gene- 
ral revolt of the world against the 
divine authority which has marked 
the pontificate of Pius IX. and 
embraces the Holy Father’s heroic 
life of constancy and suffering. 
But simultaneously there has gone 
on a contrary movement—a clear- 
er development and consolidation 
of the authority of God’s church 
over the minds of the faithful; and 
herein we trace his glorious life of 
triumphant action. For his atti- 
tude towards the revolution has 
not been one of mere passive re- 
sistance. He has fought a stout 
fight for the imperilled truth. It 
is atime of corruption and unbe- 
lief, when the world is lifted up 
with satanic pride to defy Heaven, 
and society is sacrificing all the 
guarantees of order, and even the 
elect are sorely tempted. History 
will record that the great mission 
of Pope Pius IX. was to expose the 
fallacies and illusions of these evil 
days, to stamp every error as it 
arose with the reprobation of the 
infallible judge, and, after empires, 
and kingdoms, and republics have 
been racked by a century of the 
pagan revolt, to prepare again the 
foundations of Christian civiliza- 
tion. “God has laid on me,” said 
he to the great assembly of bishops 
in 1867, “the duty to declare the 
truths on which Christian society 
is based, and to condemn the er- 
rors which undermine its founda- 
tions. And I have not been silent. 
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In the Encyclical of 1864, and in 
that which is called the Syllabus, 
I declared to the world the dan- 
gers which threaten society and I 
condemned the falsehoods which 
assail its life. To you, venerable 
brethren, I now appeal to assist me 
in this conflict with error. On you 
I rely for support. I am aged and 
alone, praying on the mountain, 
and you, the bishops of the church, 
are come to hold up my arms.” 
“ There is perhaps hardly any pon- 
tiff,” says Cardinal Manning, “ who 
has governed the church with more 
frequent exercises of supreme au- 
thority than Pius IX.”; and surely 
there is something magnificent in 
the courage with which he has met 
every attack of the world by a new 
and bolder assertion of the ever- 
lasting truths against which the 
world is in arms. There is not a 
characteristic heresy of the time 
for which we Catholics cannot find 
in the utterances of this great pon- 
tiff a complete antidote; there is 
not a loss inflicted upon the church 
by her enemies for which we can- 
not trace a compensation in some 
clearer recognition of her spiritual 
power, some sublime restatement of 
her sovereign authority. Our Holy 
Father has healed divisions, abol- 
ished national and doctrinal par- 
ties within the pale of the church, 
and displayed to the universe the 
household of Christ one not only in 
the bonds of faith, but in unity of 
sympathies. Four times he has 
summoned the bishops to meet him 
at the tomb of the apostle. In 
1854 more than two hundred bishops 
and cardinals assembled for the defi- 
nition of the dogma of the _Immacu- 
late Conception—an act which, be- 
sides its importance in a doctrinal 
sense, had a special significance as 
illustrating the supreme authority 
of the see of Peter. In 1862, just 
after the first spoliation of the tem- 
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poralities of the Papacy by Victor 
Emanuel, two hundred and sixty- 
five bishops assembled in Rome for 
the canonization of the martyrs of 
Japan, and their meeting, both for 
the circumstances under which it 
was summoned and the strong terms 
in which the prelates expressed their 
union with the Holy See and their 
absolute submission to its teachings, 
madea profound impression through- 
out Christendom. Five years later 
the revolution had made immense 
progress ; yetin the midst of political 
disturbance the world not only saw 
five hundred bishops gather at Rome 
to celebrate the centenary of St. 
Peter’s martyrdom, and again to 
testify their devotion to Peter’s suc- 
cessor, but it heard the announce- 
ment of a general council, the first in 
three hundred years, called at a time 
when to the unaided human eye 
the papal throne seemed tottering 
to its fall. Here was an inspiring 
example of faith and Christian 
courage! 

Cardinal Manning’s admirable 
sketch of the history of the Vati- 
can Council,* now in course of 
publication, shows the reasons for 
calling that grand assembly, and the 
reasons especially for the definition 
of infallibility, its supreme and 
most glorious achievement; and it 
brings out in clear light the fact 
that it was with Pius himself that 
the idea of the council originated. 
If it could ever be said that a 
general council was the work of 
one man, the Council of the Vati- 
can might be called the crowning 
work of the long life of Pius IX.— 
one which alone would place him 
among the most illustrious of all 
the Roman pontiffs, and make his 
reign a remarkable era in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church. The 
circumstances of the time which 


* The Nineteenth Century (London), March 
and April, 1877. 
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give such immense importance. to 
the convocation of this council are 
summarized in the opinions of the 
cardinals to whom the Pope sub- 
mitted the question as early as 
1864, and we find an _ excellent 
synopsis of them in the papers by 
Cardinal Manning already cited. 
“ The special character of the age,” 
say their eminences, “is the ten- 
dency of a dominant party of men 
to destroy all the ancient Christian 
institutions, the life of which con- 
sists in a supernatural principle, 
and to erect upon their ruins and 
with their remains a new order 
founded on natural reason alone. 
. » . From these principles follows 
the exclusion of the church and of 
revelation from the sphere of civil 
society and of science; and, fur- 
ther, from this withdrawal of civil 
society and of science from the 
authority of revelation spring the 
naturalism, rationalism, panthe- 
ism, socialism, communism of these 
times. From these speculative 
errors flows in practice the mod- 
ern revolutionary liberalism which 
consists in the supremacy of the 
state over the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the church, over education, mar- 
riage, consecrated property, and 
the temporal power of the head of 
the church.” These and a multi- 
tude of other prevalent errors 
Pius IX. had condemned in the 
Syllabus and Encyclical which 
Cardinal Manning elsewhere re- 
fers to as “among the greatest 
acts of this pontificate,” summing 
up the declarations of many years, 
and giving them “a new promul- 
gation and a sensible accession of 
power over the minds not only of the 
faithful, but even of opponents, by 
the concentrated force and weight 
of their application.”* But it was 
expedient that the declaration 


* Petri Privilegium. London, 187% 
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should be published again with the 
united voice of the whole episco- 
pate joined to its head. Thus the 
council was almost unanimously ap- 
proved as a sovereign remedy for 
the disorders of the time, an en- 
couragement for the faithful, a cure 
for dissensions, an antidote for 
evil tendencies within the church, 
an impulse to the new and nobler 
life which even amid the political 
and social confusion had already 
begun to spring up among the 
Catholic peoples. And so, even 
while the pagan revolution was 
preparing its last assault upon the 
pontifical throne, an astonished 
world witnessed this most majestic 
demonstration of the authority, the 
unity, and the power of the church, 
and the whole body of the faithful 
were filled with courage and fresh 
enthusiasm. Driven from his capi- 
tal, robbed, and insulted, the cap- 
tive of the Vatican, whose voice 
rings out clear and firm above the 
din of the century, whose strong 
arm sustains, whose saintly exam- 
ple inspires, is yet victor over the 
world in the council and the Sylla- 
bus. 

It would be pleasant, if space al- 
lowed, to follow the course of his 
beautiful private life. It is a mod- 
el of devotion and simplicity. In 
his great palace he occupies only a 
plain bed-chamber with a bare stone 
floor, and a working-cabinet with 
little furniture except a table and 
two chairs. He rises, summer and 
winter, at half-past five. He says 
Mass, and hears a second Mass of 
thanksgiving; or if sickness pre- 
vents him from celebrating the 
Holy Sacrifice, he does not fail to re- 
ceivecommunion. Hishoursof work 
are long and regular. His fare is 
plain, even to meagreness. Every 
day he takes exercise in the Vatican 
gardens, and one of his favorite re- 
sorts is a beautiful alley of orange- 
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trees, where the pigeons come to 
feed from his hand. One day he 
was discovered with three cardinals, 
playing “hide and seek” in the 
gardens with a little boy. Yet with 
all his gentleness he has a keen and 
caustic wit. The author of a pious 
biography sent his book to the 
Pope forapproval. The pontiff read 
till he came to these words: “Our 
saint triumphed over all tempta- 
tions, but there was one snare which 
he could not escape : he married ”’; 
and then he threw the book from 
him. “What!” said he, “shall 
it be written that the church has 
six sacraments and one snare?” 
Of a Catholic diplomatist whose 
conduct and professions were at 
variance he said: “I do not like 
these accommodating consciences. 
If that man’s master should order 
him to put me in jail, he would 
come on his knees to tell me I 
must go, and his wife would work 
me a pair of slippers.” During the 
French occupation of Rome a cer- 
tain French colonel was guilty of 
so gross an offence to the Pope’s 
authority that the Holy Father 
demanded his recall. Before his 
departure he had the effrontery to 
present himself at the Vatican and 
ask for a number of small fa- 
vors, ending with a request for the 
Pope’s autograph. The Pontiff 
wrote on a card the words which 
our Lord addressed to Judas in the 
garden, “ Amice, ad quid venisti ?” 
(“ Friend, wherefore hast thou come 
hither ?”), and the colonel, who did 
not understand Latin, showed it to 
all his friends as a testimonial of 
the Pope’s regard, until somebody 
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unkindly supplied him with the 
translation. It is the etiquette of 
the Vatican that carriages with only 
one horse must not enter the inner 
court. This rule was enforced one 
day in 1867 against the Prussian 
ambassador, Count von Arnim, and 
Bismarck, for purposes of his own, 
endeavored to make a diplomatic 
scandal of the transaction, instruct- 
ing the ambassador to close the 
legation and quit Rome instantly 
unless he was ailowed to drive with 
one horse to the very foot of the 
papal staircase. But Bismarck was 
no match for Pius IX. The Pope 
caused Cardinal Antonelli to write 
that “ His Holiness, taking compas- 
sion on the difficulties of the diplo- 
matic body, would in future allow 
the representatives of the great 
powers to approach his presence 
with one quadruped of any sort” — 
avec un quadrupede quelcongue. It 
is believed that the Prussian minis- 
ter never availed himself of this per- 
mission in its full extent. 

The newspapers bring us bad 
news from time to time of the 
Pope’s health. Let us not be 
alarmed. He comes of a long- 
lived family. His grandfather died 
at ninety-three, his father at eighty- 
three, his mother at eighty-eight, 
his eldest brother at ninety. “I 
am in the hands of God,” he said 
to an English gentleman; “I shall 
bless my hour when it comes. But, 
my son, when I take up certain 
newspapers nowadays, and do not 
find in them an account of my last 
illness and my end, it always seems 
to me as if the editors had forgot- 
ten something.” 
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A VISION OF THE COLOSSEUM, A.D. 1873 


O God, the heathens are come into thy inheritance, they have defiled thy holy temple: they have 
made Jerusalem as a place to keep fruit.—/s, lxxviii. 


I Hap been idly reading, through the quiet afternoon, 

A poet’s passionate verses, falling softly into tune 

Of even, measured rhythm, and of fine, melodious words, 

Rippling along with easy grace like careless song of birds; 

Now warblings, half unconscious, like the happy songster’s trill 

Poured from some wind-swayed bough when all the woods are still ; 

Now shriller notes that rose above harsh, grating sounds of war, 

Loud clarion-notes, above the drums, proclaiming peace afar— 

Loud pzan sounds triumphant that Italy was free, 

United, and one mighty realm from smiling sea to sea; 

From Sicily’s smoke-crowned peak to Savoy’s Alpine chain 

One flag met every rambling breeze that breathed o’er hill and 
plain ; 

And haughty Rome, in truth, the Czsar’s city now once more, 

The perilous reign of Peter passed for ever safely o’er. 

“ To! triumphe! onward! All ye guarding eagles, come ! 

And with its ancient glory fill your old imperial home.” 


I, sighing, closed the volume. Ah! for me how sadly dim 

The poet's glowing setting of pale Freedom’s Roman hymn, 

Whose music, as I heard it, only direst discord made. 

The martial beat of rattling drum, the trumpet’s mellowing shade, 
Hid all the sweeter utterance of a happy people’s voice 

Or sound of pealing church-bells bidding kindly skies rejoice. 

I heard above the loudest note the dull, persistent sound 

Of forging iron fetters—even riveted while crowned, 

Sweet Freedom saw, indignant, built her frail and crumbling throne 
Of consecrated marble newly stolen, stone by stone. 


“To! triumphe! onward! But the shouting could not drown 

The psalm of homeless friars, weary exiles, marching down, 

Chapel and cell denied them ; for of these the state has need. 

And from the cross’s folly must St. Francis’ sons be freed ! 

I heard in plaintive chorus nuns sad Miserere sing, 

As ceased for them for ever their old convent’s sheltering— 

Let them seek aid from Him on high whose faithful sheep they 
are ; 

The horses of the hero-king seek not their help so far! 
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I heard, above th’ exultant fife, the loud-voiced auctioneer 

Strike down the church’s garment mid the idle jest and jeer 

Of souls that trembled not to see the sacred chalice borne 

By hands that would have helped of old to press the twisted thorn, 
Who would for thirty pieces once their loving Lord have sold— 

Why not his spouse’s raiment for twice that, glittering gold ? 

I heard the heavy rustle of quaint, figured tapestry 

By pious fingers cunning wrought in days of chivalry. 

Loud chimed the strangers’ clanking coin that paid the moneyed worth, 
But faint the modern anthem’s notes proclaiming Freedom’s birth! 


Of wandering peoples, too, I heard the tired and restless tread, 
Their little harvest grown too scant for even daily bread, 

Fair Freedom’s added burden grown too heavy to be borne; 
While Italy, sad-hearted, watched her children sail forlorn 

To seek across the western sea the life she could not give; 

For her cannon must be cast, and a nation she must live. 

A nation crowned! Ah! royal state is very heavy dole; 

All too quick the world’s pulse beats to heed plaint of weary soul. 
Still with triumphant pzans did the poet’s verses ring: 

“ Shout, Italy, our Italy! all-joyous anthems sing! 

Clang out, sad-voiced Roman bells! hail Piedmont’s Victor,—king !” 


“ Miserere, miserere,” 

Sounded church and convent steeple ; 
“In thy mercy spare us, Saviour, 

Leading back thy erring people.” 


And as the clanging belfries trembled strangely with the sound, 

The AMiserere drifting to the peoples gathered round, 

Methought the quiet afternoon had faded from my sight, 

And I, beneath a Roman sky, alone with deepening night, 

Stood in the Colosseum’s shade, with many a wondering thought, 

No touch of moonlight falling on the walls the Romans wrought ; 

The calm stars, gazing earthward, seemed to give nor light nor shade ; 
No torches’ fitful splendor through the lonely arches played ; 

And, even as the shade was deep, so deep the silence fell, 

So calm the night it scarce could wake the wind-harp’s sighing swell; 
No beaded aves drifted from cowled pilgrims of the cross, 

No murmur of atoning prayers pleading the nations’ loss ; 

No tourists’ idle laughter broke the silence of the scene, 

While the shrouding arches sheltered my thoughts of what had been, 


Years, centuries had vanished as my wingéd thoughts flew fast 

To days when Rome imperial o’er the world her robe had cast ; 

O’er the wild, barbarian legions I saw her eagles shine, 

While her nobles quaffed Greek learning in draughts of Grecian wine— 
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Expounding, too, with easy art, the Christians’ foolish faith : 
How traitorous to Caesar's state was every Christian breath. 
And then I saw the glitter of their perfumed robes no more, 
As gleaming wings of seraphs stroked my eyelids softly o’er. 


Then I heard the sweet intoning of the Christians’ matin psalm, 
And I saw them lowly kneeling before the mystic Lamb: 

Maid patrician bent in prayer with the dark slave of the East, 
Egypt's sage, Juda's captive, meeting at the angels’ feast. 

Before that holy altar all one sacred likeness wear— 

His who, on the cross outstretched, all our sin and weakness bare : 
Subtle Greek before the cross laying down his pride of art; 
Falling meekly peace divine on some savage Scythian heart ; 
Hapless Jew, haughty Northman, Roman proud, and cowering slave, 
Bound together by the blood of Him who died all men to save ; 
One by the bond of suffering, one in the voice of prayer 

That rose with solemn sweetness through the catacombs’ dull air: 


“ Miserere, miserere,” 

Rose the sad and earnest pleading ; 
“In thy mercy spare us, Saviour, 

Unto thee the nations leading.” 


Lo! as entranced I listened, there mingled with the song 

A sound as if of many steps passing the streets along, 

And the ancient Roman arches ’neath which I dreaming stood 

Grew peopled with the city’s fierce and restless multitude. 

What noble game should fitly while the idle hours away, 

What gracious pastime fill with joy the Roman holiday ? 

Should some strong-limbed barbarian lay his life down in its strength, 
That the day for Roman matrons should have less of weary length ? 
Nay, daintier sight the maiden tells, binding her mistress’ zone : 
To-day, by Cesar’s lions, Christian maid shall be o’erthrown ! 


Within the dread arena pale and firm the martyr stood— 

A strange and dazzling sight she seemed amid the soldiers rude ; 
So slight the little, childish form, so young the radiant face, 
Whence streams of holy glory flooded all the pagan place ; 

The happy lips half-parted with a love that fain would speak, 
And the eyes to heaven uplifted beneath the forehead meek— 
The eyes whence earth had vanished, heaven’s shadow resting there, 
The glimmer of its shining falling softly on her hair. 

Ah! happy maid, that, listening, heard above the tumult wild 
The loved voice of the Father calling home his little child; 

The voice of the Belovéd bidding sweet his loved one come : 

“ Arise, my Dove, my Beautiful ”"—it sounded o’er the hum 
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Of wondering crowds who could not guess whence came the martyr’s 
strength, 

Her heart with joy nigh breaking that it should rest at length 

On His whose love had bought it with a price exceeding far 

The spoils of all the nations gracing Czsar’s triumph-car. 

One little grain of incense still might save the martyr’s life, 

But one little breath for Cesar still win release from strife— 

Unto Cesar what is Czsar’s, to God the life he gave; 

Less duty could she offer Him who died that life to save? 

And then the vision faded, and once more I stood alone 

Where thought of sainted martyrs seemed to consecrate each stone, 

And stars as calmly watching o’er as once in days bygone 

When Cesar’s dearest pastime won his slaves a deathless crown. 


“ Miserere, miserere,” 
Seemed the night-wind lowly sighing ; 
“Call thy erring sheep, O Saviour, 
Dearest Lord of love undying !” 


Soft then I saw advancing through the darkness’ mighty shade 

A tall and stately figure in wide, trailing robes arrayed, 

The fair, white arms in longing stretched, as if in woe to seek 

The comfort of the broken heart, the strength of all the weak— 
Christ’s blesséd cross with arms outspread, as if to mutely plead 
For mercy for the sinner, from tender hearts love’s meed ; 

Of mightiest love the symbol true, the link ’twixt heaven and earth, 
The sign by which earth’s frailest one is cleansed for heavenly birth. 
In vain! No craving hand can touch that sacred symbol now, 

Its holy vision bring no rest to world-tossed, aching brow ; 

The modern Cesar has no need to mark where martyrs fell : 

“ Unto Cesar what is Czsar’s ”"—that word they kept too well. 

And murmuring monks but echo, their chaplets telling o’er, 

The words these stones repeated in the Roman days of yore; 

To earthly science dearer far the walls the pagans built 

Than the precious blood of martyrs for love of Jesus spilt. 
Perchance beneath these stones might lie rare treasures of old Rome— 
The cross in Christian kingdom must not wander from its home ! 


“ Miserere, miserere,” 

Seemed the very stones outcrying; 
“In thy mercy spare the nations. 

Heed, O God! the prisoners’ sighing.” 


A sound of low lamenting then filled all the silent place, 

Whose darkness won unearthly light from out the stranger’s face— 

A face so fair not Paphos’ queen could claim a grace so rare; 

Ah! only she, the much-desired, such peerless mien could wear. 

And low I heard her murmuring: “ Ah! me, woe, woe is me! 

So weary are my ears with sound of shouts that speak me free. 
VOL. XXV.—21 
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Free! Am I free? Upon my head rests weight of royal crown, 
And Piedmont’s soldiers guard me, fearing lest I lay it down. 
Italy! Am I Italy? That name indeed I bear; 

And among the nations standing a nation’s crown I wear— 

Proud empires that salute me fair, green lands beyond the sea, 
Crying aloud : ‘Shout, Italy! Thank Victor thou art free ; 

Thy peoples shall no longer ‘neath the tyrant’s scourge bend low, 
And, too, thy seemly garment no unseemly rent shall show; 

Among thy peers come thou once more to take thy place and name, 
Fair Southern queen, King Victor has ta’en away thy shame.’ 


“© gold-haired northern peoples! know ye not the sound of chains ? 
Ne’er heard ye clink of German spur along my Lombard plains? 

© rosy-cheeked barbarians! do ye deem that I am free 

Because my rulers speed you when ye prate of liberty !’ 

When ye the wide arms shorten of the world-redeeming cross 

Since too far its shadow falls, and ye deem that shade your loss! 

Far, far across the western seas I hear their poets sing, 

While Freedom’s joy-bells pealing, loud, exulting anthems ring: 

*Rise up, dear Italy unchained ; thank Victor thou art free, 

And bend, oppressed, at Peter’s throne no more thy trembling knee. 
Thy sons shall waste in convent cell no more their manhood’s strength ; 
See! open wide, their prison-doors : free men they are at length ! 
Dark tyranny and priestcraft prostrate fall before thy king ; 


Thy children freemen rise once more beneath his sheltering.’ 


“() strong-armed western people! in your home beyond the sea, 
Bearing even as your birthright the grace of liberty, 

List not the songs such poets sing: they know not me or mine; 
Studded with cruel thorns for me each laurel wreath they twine. 
A mournful queen I am, alas! crowned in another’s place— 

The mighty One from whom my face hath won its look of grace. 
I sit as a usurper where I fain would kneel and pray, 

Crowned with Rome’s earthly circlet from her forehead stol’n away! 
The world’s imperial mistress once, now queen of love and peace, 
Holds she her life and liberty but as earth’s monarchs please ? 
Fain would they on her gracious brow my coronet have set, 

Its lustre dimmed with Savoy’s loss, with Naples’ tears all wet! 
The handmaid of her Maker, fair with lustre not of earth, 
Should she to Piedmont’s Victor bend her brow of heavenly birth? 
The mother of all peoples where the cross’s light is shed, 

Was my dull, narrow diadem fit crown to grace her head ? 

In her old palace I sit throned, crowned with her earthly crown, 
With jealous care watched ever, lest I cast the honor down. 

I see my children wander wide in exile from their own, 

And, when they ask for living bread, my masters give them stone. 
I sit beside St. Peter’s chair; like his, my hands ars bound ; 

My eyes weep bitter sorrow at your pzans’ wild, glad sound; 
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Beneath the heavy cuirass that is girded on my breast 

I bear the wreath mysterious St. Peter’s hand hath blessed. 
Upon the cannon rests my hand craving to lift the cross, 
And ‘neath Sardinian colors I bewail the blind world’s loss. 


“ Miserere, miserere,” 
Seemed the weary voice outcrying, 
“ Spare thy heritage, O Saviour! 
Hearken thou the prisoners’ sighing. 


“O credulous Western people! cease shouting I am free. 

My masters have no knowledge of the truth of liberty, 

Who murmur with ignoble lips my old and honored name, 

And seek to rebaptize me with unholy rites of shame. 

Are ye drunk with Freedom’s dregs that ye have forgot her face, 
And bend before th’ unworthy thing men show you in her place ? 
Stretch not your hands, God-fearing race, to welcome such as these: 
God, who your shepherd is, and judge, gives not to such his peace. 


“ Miserere, miserere, 
Mighty Lord of all the living, 

In thy mercy spare the erring, 
Sacred Heart of love forgiving!” 


The great arched walls sent echoing back the sad, indignant plaint, 
The light from that fair, mournful face grew evermore more faint, 
Till, fading in the darkness, light and shadow both were gone, 

And I sat where crimson sunset with southern splendor shone, 
Lighting the western city with a flood of harmless fire, 

With a glory, quickly fading, enwreathing mast and spire ; 

Whence no mellow bells pealed earthward, sounding the angel’s call, 
Nor Miserere drifted from roof and tower tall ; 

The busy craft went sailing up and down the crowded stream— 
Upon my lap the poet’s book, the conjurer of my dream. 

Vision and sound had vanished, only still dim echoes fell 

Of pleading voices rising on the night-wind’s scarce-felt swell : 


“ Miserere, miserere, 

Hear, O God! the prisoners’ sighing ; 
Spare thy heritage, O Saviour ! 

Dearest Lord of love undying.” 
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THE DOOM OF THE BELL. 


Two men were sitting in a garret 
at the very top of one of the crazi- 
est old houses in Bruges—-mof a house 
dating from the fifteenth century, 
such as those we admire to this day, 
but a house that was already two 
hundred years old when those were 
built. It stood on the brink of the 
canal beyond which are now the 
public gardens that have displaced 
the ramparts of the once turbulent 
and independent city. Then the 
houses crowded into the wide fosse 
of not too fragrant water, and lean- 
ed their balconied gables over it. 
This was not in the busy or the 
splendid quarter ; it was far from the 
cathedral and the Guildhall, And 
in those prosperous times of the 
Hanseatic League, of the Venetian 
and Genoese merchant-princes vis- 
iting and marrying among their full 
peers of the city of Bruges—the 
times of the grand palaces built by 
those royal and learned traders— 
these two men I speak of were poor, 
obscure, and with little prospect of 
ever being anything else. Yet one 
of them had it in him to do as 
great things as the Van Eycks, 
and to take the art-loving city by 
storm, if he could only get “a 
chance.” It was the same in the 
year 1425 as it is now, and men in 
picturesque short-hose and flat caps 
were marvellously like those we see 
in ugly chimney-pots and tight trou- 
sers. The rivalry of other artists— 
none very eminent—and the unget- 
able patronage of rich men stood in 
this young painter’s way, and he got 
disheartened and disgusted. This 
garret was his studio, his bedroom, 
and his kitchen. It was cheap, and 
the light could be managed easily 


and properly to suit his painting; 
but it was not one of those elabo- 
rately artistic studios, a picture in 
itself, which we associate with the 
idea of the “old masters.” The 
things that were there had evidently 
drifted there and got heaped up by 
accident—homely things most of 
them, and disposed with the care- 


lessness natural to a man who had 


little belief or hope in his future. 
There was an air about the whole 
place as well as its owner that seem- 
ed to say as plainly as any words, 
“What is the use?” But the other 
man was a contrast to him. He 
was much older; a wiry form, and 
eager, small eyes, and an air of re 
sistance to outward circumstances, 
“as if he could not help it,” but 
not in the sense of what is popular- 
ly called an “iron will,” were his 
chief distinguishing marks. He 
was neither artist nor merchant, 
and he lived “by his wits.” In 
those davs, just the same as now, 
that meant something bordering on 
dishonesty; and such men were 
known as useful, but scarcely repu- 
table. This individual was seated 
on a low, trunk or chest of polished 
wood, but not carved, nor even 
adorned with curious hinges or 
iron-work; the other stood oppo- 
site, leaning on the high sill of a 
window in the gable, looking down 
into the canal. 

“Peter,” said the latter after a 
pause, “ have you heard of any one 
dying lately in the great houses, or, 
for that matter, in the rookeries ?” 

“No, not dying—at least, not 
lately,” said the other slowly. 

“ Not dying ?” said the first, laying 
the same emphasis on the word as 
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his friend had done, and not show- 
ing any lack of understanding or 
sign of surprise. 

“Well, I mean she recovered ; but 
she was pretty near death, and of 
course will be again as soon as it is 
safe. It put some of his lordship’s 
plans out a little when he heard how 
badly Simon had done his work. 
But you know it was not at his 
house, but in a kind of prison, and 
she was put there on acharge of 
stealing her mistress’ Genoese pearl- 
embroidered robe,.and tf was said 
the lady begged as a favor she 
might not be publicly executed 
for the attempt, but allowed some 
time to repent and prepare; and 
when she was ready, she was to be 
told that one day, within the week, 
she would be poisoned by some- 
thing in her food, which she could 
not taste and which would give her 
no pain, but put her to sleep—/or 
ever. But no one believed that this 
was her mistress’ request, nor that 
she ever stole anything, of course. 
Every one knows that poor Dame 
Margaret is a cipher in her hus- 
band’s house—a worse victim of my 
Lord Conrad’s than any one there, 
many as they are; and he is just 
now out of reach of punishment, 
being, by the Count of Flanders’ in- 
fluence, a member of the govern- 
ment, a councillor, and I know not 
what besides. But it seems Simon 
did not do his work aright, and 
the poor girl is still there, and no 
doubt, in a week or two, the ex- 
periment will be quietly tried again 
and with success. Jan, are you 
listening ?” 

“ Yes,” said the artist as he turn- 
ed round with absent look and a 
gesture, as if he had unconsciously 
been picking off some buttons from 
his sleeve and dropping them in 
the canal below. 

“Well, what do you think of it ?” 
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“Peter,” said the other abruptly, 
“is Simon your friend ?” 

“Well, we have had dealings to- 
gether sometimes, He sells me 
clothes now and then; you know 
he has a good deal of such stuff on 
his hands.” 

“Tf I could pay him,” said the 
artist bitterly, “I should not need 
any go-between; but I have nothing. 
I want something he could give me, 
and, if I had it, I should not need 
any patron, and would take none, 
short of the Count of Flanders him- 
self.” 

“ Riddles again,” said Peter quiet- 
ly; “ poverty makes you mysteri- 
ous.” 

“T'll tell you plainly what the 
riddle is, if-you’ll help me.” 

“For friendship’s sake ?” 

“Oh! no, indeed, Is there one in 
all Bruges would do it, or I expect 
it of him ?” 

“Well, well, do not croak; but 
you know by experience that it is 
hard to live.” 

“If you will get me what I want 
of Simon, you shall have one-fourth 
of my future reward and Simon one- 
fourth,” 

“Too mean terms, those, Jan,” 
said Peter quietly, but intently 
watching his friend’s face. 

“Very well, each a third, then; I 
knew you would want noless. But, 
look you,” he added, brightening 
up, “no one can share the fame, 
and I shall be known all over Flan- 
ders and Brabant, and France—ay, 
even Italy and Germany; and who 
knows if the Greek merchants will 
not carry my name to the court 
of Constantinople itself?—and you 
two poor wretches will have no- 
thing but a pitiful handful of gold.” 

“Quite enough for me, at any 
rate,” said Peter composedly; “ it 
will be more than I ever had be- 
fore. But do not let us ‘ count our 
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chickens before they are hatched.’ 
What is it, though, that you want 
to work this miracle with ?” 

“Only a vial of her blood after 
the girl has been dead four hours.” 

Peter betrayed no emotion. 

“ Rather an unusual request,” he 
said meditatively, “and one that 
savors strongly of witchcraft, which 
you know is scarcely less danger- 
ous than heresy. You remember 
what happened at Constance scarce- 
ly more than ten years ago ?” 

“Nonsense! What has heresy to 
do with the mixing of my colors? 
And who but a leech will find out 
the mixture? And after all, if a 
fool were to use this potion just 
mixed as I shall mix it, and paint a 
picture with it, his picture would be 
only fit for a tavern-sign, and no 
one could tell the difference. If 
you need the ingredients, you need 
the skill more.” 

“Why, Jan, you are getting en- 
thusiastic—a miracle, that, in itself. 
I thought you had made up your 
mind that you would never do 
anything that would get known.” 

“Well, I have a feeling, since 
you mentioned this case, that I 
shall be known before I die, and 
known by /Ats means too. Can you 
get me what I want?” 

“T dare say I can. But shall I 
tell the old sinner Simon that I 
want it for you, or say it is for a 
leech ?” 

“Why lie about it?’ said the 
young man fiercely. 

“Prudence, you know,” said the 
other, perfectly unabashed. 

“No; tell him the bare truth, but 
swear him to secrecy. If he tells 
it, he shall forfeit his share.” 

“He could get twice as much for 
denouncing you.” 

“Lethim! Where is his interest 
to denounce me? He is nota fiend, 
and fe knows it is hard to live.” 
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“He did, but may be he has for- 
gotten it in his present position. 
All the grandees know him now.” 

“ But you forget, Peter, that his 
own business is more dangerous 
than my undertaking could be, 
even taking it for granted I should 
be suspected of witchcraft, and he 
would scarcely like to draw atten- 
tion on his own delicate doings.” 

“So far true,” said Peter. “I re- 
spect your shrewdness; you can 
talk sense sometimes. I will get 
that vial for you some time this 
week or next.” 

“Do not forget the exact time 
after death—four hours. The per- 
fection of the mixture would be 
gone if you did not attend to that. 
I shall come with you to the door, 
and wait for you and the vial, any 
night and any hour you mention.” 

“ Very well,” said Peter, as he got 
up and stretched himself. “I sup- 
pose your larder is empty ?” 

“Oh! I forgot. You can have 
what there is—cheese three days 
old, and some fresh brown bread, 
and two eggs, new-laid yesterday 
morning, which my friend the wash- 
erwoman gave me for sitting up at 
night with her sick boy. She would 
make me take them, and I am glad 
now / need not eat them myself. I 
should feel mean, if I did; and yet, 
if they stayed there till to-morrow, 
hunger would drive me to it. You 
are welcome to them.” 

Meanwhile, Peter had silently 
helped himself to all the articles 
mentioned except one “ hunch” of 
bread, and left the garret with a 
cool “Thank you.” Jan turned 
back to the window, and stayed 
nearly an hour looking down into 
the drowsy canal with its fringe of 
dark, huddled houses, each, as he 
thought, a frame for a picture full 
of the same agony of hopeless as- 
pirations and submission to grim 
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and sordid circumstances as his 
own. But he saw through glasses 
of his own staining; for many of 
those wretched, crazy, but beauti- 
ful houses held pictures of a bright 
home life and love that looked no 
higher or farther for happiness, and 
was, in truth, the outcome of a mind 
more philosophical than the future 
glory of Flemish art, staring into 
the flood from his garret window, 
could boast of possessing. 

Three months went by,and no one 
saw the young artist, save the man 
who sold him his meagre provisions, 
Peter, and his friend of the eggs. 
Five days after the conversation we 
have recorded Peter and he were 
walking home at two o’clock in the 
morning through the streets, where 
no one but the watchman had leave 
and license to be, calling out the 
hour when the chimes struck it. 
It was bright moonlight, and the 
two men would gladly have dis- 
pensed with the beauty of the 
night, much as it enhanced the 
charm of the great mansions they 
passed, the carved doorways, the 
delicate balconies, the ponderous, 
magnificent iron bell-pulls, the lions’ 
and griffins’ heads on the many 
bridges over the narrow canals. 
Even Jan passed hurriedly by, stand- 
ing nervously back in a doorway if 
he heard the clear cry of a watch- 
man, starting as a loose stone rat- 
tled under his feet in the pavement, 
and even when his companion ill- 
naturedly put his hand in a foun- 
tain and noisily disturbed the wa- 
ter with a “swish” that made the 
other turn pale and look around in 
horror of being pursued. 

As the weeks went by and the 
young man worked on alone, fever- 
ishly and battling with his own su- 
perstitions as well as the fear of 
being denounced by his two asso- 
ciates, an odd change came over 
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him, Peter noticed it about one 
month after the day they had pro- 
cured the vial of blood. Jan was 
taken with a pious fit that day, and 
insisted on spending some misera- 
ble pence he had on candles offer- 
ed for the soul of the poisoned girl, 
and which he, with genuine devout- 
ness, put on the iron spikes provid- 
ed for the purpose in the church 
of Notre Dame. That day, having 
spent all in this way, he fasted alto- 
gether and nearly fainted at his 
easel; but when he left off work 
Peter saw that a startled, expectant 
look was in his eyes, which he di- 
rected furtively every now and then 
to one particular corner of his room. 
When questioned he hurriedly turn- 
ed the conversation ; but the scared 
look grew more and more intense as 
time went on. At last, one night, 
the young man asked Peter seri- 
ously and with great trepidation to 
stay and sleep with him. 

“T believe I am getting nervous,” 
he said, with a laugh that was any- 
thing but genuine. Peter made no 
objection, but in the middle of the 
night he was awakened by Jan. 
The poor fellow was in a violent 
cold perspiration, and, pointing ex- 
citedly to the same corner, cried : 

“There she is; and she never 
says a word, but only looks at me 
reproachfully! She has been there 
every night since the first Month’s 
Mind !” 

“Pshaw !” said Peter, “ I see noth- 
ing there, Jan; you should be bled— 
that is all. You have been over- 
working yourself.” 

But nothing would persuade the 
artist that the ghost of the poison- 
ed girl was not there, silent and re- 
proachful ; and there, day after day 
and night after night, he saw her, 
and, though he longed to speak to 
her, he never dared. 

Three months were over and his 
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picture was done; but he was only 
the skeleton of his former self, and 
he looked, as Peter said, like what 
the Florentine woman had said of 
Dante—“the man who had gone 
down to hell and come back again.” 
His bitterness was gone, so was his 
hopelessness, but there was no 
healthy joy or youthful enthusiasm 
in their place; he seemed to have 
grown old all at once, except for 
the feverish, eager haste to show 
his picture and win the name that 
should darken that of the nation- 
al pets and the popular favorites. 
Where to show it ? was a question 
Peter put more than once, but Jan 
waived it as not worth any anxiety. 
He should write a notice, and post 
it on the church doors and those of 
the Guildhall and the Exchange, 
to the effect that a new and unknown 
painter had a picture for sale and 
exhibition at such and such a place ; 
and if the public did not care to 
come there to see it, they might see 
it once on next market-day in the 
Grande Place, where the artist 
would show it himself, free to all. 

The subject was “Judith and 
Holofernes "—a common subject 
enough in those days, but the ar- 
tist thought that no one had ever 
treated it in the same way before. 
When we see it in the market-place 
and hear the comments of the peo- 
ple, we shall understand in what 
lay the difference. 

The day appointed by the artist 
eame. All the rich and learned 
men had noticed the placard on 
the church doors, and the connois- 
seurs and critics were on the alert. 
This unpatroned and self-confident 
painter stung their curiosity, and 
the merchants, native and foreign, 
were also eager to see and, if they 
hked it, “buy up” the new sensa- 
tion. The people, too, had heard 
of the exhibition, and many crowd- 


ed earlier than usual to the market- 
place to get a glimpse of the myste- 
rious picture being set up by the 
artist. 

No one did see it, however. A 
good many stalls, booths, and awn- 
ings were up long before daylight, 
and no one noticed the stand of the 
new-comer, put up in a corner, and 
screened all round with the com- 
monest tent-cloth, As soon as 
dawn made it possible to see things 
a little, the stand was found to be 
open, and a picture, unframed, was 
seen set up on trestles, and some 
coarse crimson drapery skilfully 
arranged round it, so as to take the 
place of the frame which the artist 
was too poor to buy. A few loun- 
gers came up, and, fancying this was 
the screen to some mystery-play to 
be acted later in the day, sauntered 
away again, like uncritical creatures 
as they were. Presently a priest 
and a merchant came up, evidently 
searching for some particular booth, 
and soon stopped before the pic- 
ture. 

“ Here it is,” shortly said one of 
them. 

“So that is the picture?” said 
the other; and for a while they both 
stood in silence, examining it in 
detail. 

“ Wonderful !” said the merchant 
presently. “It beats the hospital 
*St. John.’” 

“ There is a strange power about 
the drawing,” said the other. 

“ But the coloring !” retorted the 
merchant. “See the depth, the 
life-likeness, the intensity ; and yet 
there is nothing violent or merely 
sense-appealing. It is horror, but 
rather mental than physical hor- 
ror.” 

“True,” said the priest. “I won- 
der if he had a model.” 

“ Most likely, but there is more 
than he ever saw in any common 
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model; the merit rests with him- 
self alone, I should judge.” 

“Well, do you think of buying 
it?” 

“T am inclined to do so, but 
want to examine it more closely 
first. Besides, 1 see no one here to 
represent the painter, or even guard 
the picture.” 

“Oh! I have no doubt there is 
some one hovering about—perhaps 
that countryman who looks so va- 
cant. You know the professional 
tricks of our worthy artists !”’ 

And with this he called the per- 
son in question, who surely looked 
vacant enough to be in disguise. 

“Can you tell me what you 
think of this picture, friend?” he 
asked. 

“Very fine, messire.” 

“You do not think it like one 
of Hendrick Corlaens, do you ?” 

“I never saw that, messire,”’ 
bashfully said the countryman. 

“ But you think ¢/és is fine ?” 

“ Very, very.” 

“Why do you like it ?” 

“ It seems like life.” 

“ Like death too?” 

“ Yes, messire.” 

“How far did you come this 
morning?” asked the merchant, 
fancying his companion’s shrewd- 
ness had overshot the mark this 
time. 

“ Forty-three miles. I started be- 
fore midnight from Stundsen.” 

“T think,” said the merchant to 
his brother-critic, “ we shall make 
nothing of this man. He must be 
one of my brother-in-law’s men at 
Stundsen. He is quite genuine in 
his stupidity.” 

And the pair moved nearer the 
picture, while others came up and 
stopped, till there was soon a little 
knot of admirers talking in whis- 
pers. The crowd grew as the day 
went on. In the side street lead- 
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ing into the Place the doors of 
Notre Datine opened to let out the 
flood of worshippers that had flow- 
ed in since dawn from the country, 
and who now rushed from their 
devotions to their business. Noise 
was uppermost, trade was brisk ; 
the sun got hot and men got 
thirsty. It was soon a riotous as 
well as a picturesque scene, and a 
spectator on that balcony of the 
curiously-carved corner window on 
the same side of the Place as 
the Guildhall could scarcely have 
told which stalls the hurrying 
masses most besieged, so tangled 
was the web of human beings jostling 
and jolting each other along the un- 
even pavement. A good many had 
stared and gazed at the picture. It 
was the subject of many comments 
and disputes that day ; men quarrel- 
led over its merits as they drank 
their sour wine, and women talked 
of itin whispers over their bargains. 
Some children had screamed and 
kicked at first sight of it; altogether 
it had not failed to be known, seen, 
and talked about. Our two friends 
of early morning had hung about it 
all day and overheard most of the 
remarks of the crowd. Some people 
had been disappointed in finding 
that it was not the sign of a play 
representing the slaying of Holo- 
fernes, but only a picture; a 
Venetian and a Greek, daintily 
dressed and speaking some soft, 
foreign tongue—a wonder to the 
sturdy Flemish peasants from the 
dykes and canals by the sea—loung- 
ed near the unpainted railing that 
protected the picture from the 
crowd. No one could see behind 
the picture, but many thought the 
artist was hidden within the closely 
sewn curtains, that never flapped in 
the breeze lrke the rest of the mar- 
ket awnings. These two and the 
first critics listened in eager silence 
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to the judgment of the crowd, put 
forth in short sentences at long in- 
tervals. On coming up one wo- 
man said to her companion: 

“Why, I thought they always 
painted Judith with black hair; 
this one has hair the color of 
mine.” 

“ Perhaps it was his betrothed he 
painted,” said the other, “and in 
compliment to her he made it a 
portrait.” 

“Then I should not like to be 
he. A ghostly bride he would 
have.” 

“ But look at her eyes; they seem 
like a corpse’s just come back to 
life.” 

“ Pshaw ! how could a corpse come 
back to life? You mean a ghost.” 

“ No—Lazarus, you know. I can 
fancy how frightened and reproach- 
ful he might have looked when he 
woke up and found himself in his 
shroud.” 

“ 7 think he would look glad and 
thankful. Butcome away. It seems 
as if I should dream of that face.” 

“Yes; it makes me feel very 
strange the more I look at it.” 

And the two women moved off. 

Presently another voice was heard 
in a muffled tone. 

“See the blood in Holofernes’ 
throat. It looks as if it were mov- 
ing.” 

“ Judith looks too weak and small 
to kill him,” said another. 

**So she does,” said a third, and 
he added, in a lower tone: “I once 
had a cousin very like that pic- 
ture.” 

“Is she dead ?” asked a woman, 
a stranger to the speaker. 

“Yes,” said the man, with some 
surprise. 

“I thought no live person could 
remind you of ¢his face,” answered 
the woman, as if in explanation. 

The two couples of critics glanced 
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appreciatively and with a smile at 
each other, and the Greek said to 
his friend : 

“Your doors are no bad critics, 
after all. I think the barbarians 
rather beat us in painting.” 

“Beat you /” laughed the Vene- 
tian. “Speak for yourself. But it 
is your religion that has fossilized 
your art; otherwise you would have 
been—” 

“No,” said the other thought- 
fully, “I think you mistake; I 
doubt if we have the gift you, and 
the Flemings also, have for paint- 
ing. Our literature is as far above 
that of this northern people as hea- 
ven is above the earth, and our 
sculpture, of course, is unrivalled ; 
but they have the gift of music, and 
of architecture, and of painting— 
the two last marvellously devel- 
oped. And in the first I think your 
people—I do not mean Venetians, 
but some of your other Italian 
neighbors—have just now reached 
a good climax. At Milan I heard 
some chanting that would put us to 
shame, and even here I have heard 
something not unlike it. Yes, I 
cede the palm to the barbarians in 
the arts of Euterpe and—” 

“ But in architecture yours is the 
peer of any northern style,” said 
the Venetian. 

“JT doubt it,” said the Greek. 
“There is a strange impression 
comes over me in these vast, sky- 
high, delicately-carved cathedrals, 
dim and resonant, that comes no- 
where else—not in our gold-color- 
ed, mosaic-paved, dome-crowned 
churches, nor your St. Mark, the 
daughter of our St. Sophia.” 

“Every one knows how liberal 
are your views,” said the other, with 
a smile. 

“Ves?” asked the Greek, evi- 
dently in innocence. “But I am 
only fair to others. I would rather 
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be a Greek than a barbarian, as the 
adage of one of our old heathen 
philosophers has it; but I can see 
that God has not rained every bless- 
ing on one spot, and that my native 
land, as he did on the Garden of 
Eden before Adam fell.” 

“Hush!” said the Venetian, in- 
terrupting him. “Some girl has 
fainted.” 

Some little stir was taking place 
in the crowd; it was a girl who had 
fainted, and an old woman, strong 
and powerful, was holding her. 

Among the many questions toss- 
ed to and fro and never answered, 
our four friends all managed to 
hear the words of the old woman 
to her nearest neighbors. 

“Yes, that is the portrait of her 
sister and my granddaughter, just 
as if the poor lost girl had sat for it 
herself. But then this must have 
been painted since she lost her rosy 
color. And I believe the painter 
knows what became of her, and 
where she is, if she is alive; and, 
God forgive me! I always accused 
the Lord Conrad of Schén of her 
ruin and disappearance. I will 
know, too, if this painter is to be 
found anywhere in Flanders. Oh! 
yes, Agnes is very well; she will be 
herself again directly, nervous little 
thing!” And the old woman, with 
a kind of savage tenderness, shield- 
ed the face of her granddaughter 
in her bosom, while the girl slowly 
revived. 

Some people hinted that the paint- 
er was hidden in the closed tent 
behind the picture, and others 
brought out shears to cut the cur- 
tains; but the priest here inter- 
posed. 

“T think, my friends,” he said in 
a clear, authoritative voice, “that 
you had better leave this matter 
to the proper authorities. Messire 
Van Simler and I will see that this 
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good woman is heard, and, if need 
be, helped to find her granddaugh- 
ter, or any news of her death and 
fate. It would be an unwarrantable 
act to cut these curtains open: if 
there is no one there, you will feel 
like fools, the dupes of the childish 
trick of an unknown painter; if you 
find the person you are looking for, 
you may do him a mischief and 
come yourselves under the eye of 
the law. I advise you to let the 
matter rest. And you, my good 
friend, here is an address you may 
find useful whenever you wish to 
make further inquiries. It would 
be best to take your charge home.” 

The manner rather than the 
words of the speaker took effect at 
once, and the group dissolved to 
make room for other sight-seers, 
all gaping, all admiring, and all end- 
ing by feeling uncomfortable and 
leaving the stand with muttered 
words of equal wonder and fear. 
But it is impossible to follow each 
comment, and we have yet other 
scenes to look at before we close 
the history of this picture. 

Among the crowd that day had 
been Peter and Simon, and the for- 
mer, familiar as he was with the 
painting, had ceased to feel impress- 
ed by the weird, indescribable 
beauty and awe that were its very 
essence. But he had been, in a 
business-like way, alive to every- 
thing connected with what was to 
him the instrument of future suc- 
cess, and the fainting scene and 
its close were especially observed. 
He noticed the drift of all the re- 
marks made on the picture ; he had 
foretold it himself—for he was no- 
thing if not worldly-wise—and he 
carefully scanned the faces of the 
four critics who had so pertinacious- 
ly lingered round the stand all day. 
He knew them all for enlightened 
men, above the nonsense of the 
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age, good art-critics, and men born 
to be masters of their kind. Even 
the young Venetian had the making 
of a statesman in him; the Greek 
was as simple-minded as he was 
generous, and, though his country- 
men had a bad name at Bruges for 
conventional sins of which not half 
of them were really guilty, he was, 
even with the most ignorant, a sig- 
nal exception. The other two were 
trusted native citizens, bosom 
friends, patrons of all that was good, 
learned, and improving, and, what 
was more, powerful in the council 
and civic government. The first, 
by the way, was a canon of the ca- 
thedral, by private inheritance a 
rich man, and, by dint of charity to 
the starving and liberality to men 
of letters, raised above the scandal 
that attended on rich ecclesiastics. 
These four were representative 
men, and though each a represen- 
tative of the best type of his own 
class and nation, still no less entitl- 
ed to be called representative men. 

Peter noted the way Messire Van 
Simler went that evening; the can- 
on he knew well by reputation. Then 
he came back to the Place and help- 
ed a young peasant to lift and pack 
the picture, leaving on the planks in 
front of the booth the address of the 
artist and a notice that purchasers 
were asked to meet the painter at 
his own studio any time each day 
before dark. The peasant seemed 
slim and tall for a Flemish country- 
man, but his cap concealed his face, 
and his loose vest was well calcu- 
lated to increase his seeming bulk; 
still, when he got to the studio in 
the old garret over the canal, and 
threw off his. cap, he proved to be 
the person you must have suspect- 
ed—the painter himself. He said 
nothing, and Peter did not offer to 
speak; but the former, as soon as he 
came in, glanced hurriedly into one 
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corner and then back at the pic- 
ture. Over their scanty supper the 
two exchanged a few monosyllabies 
as to the result of the show, but 
each was uneasy and spoke as if 
compelled by the suspicion of the 
suspicion of the other. Next morn- 
ing Peter went to Van Simler’s 
house before the latter was out of 
bed, and was received during the 
merchant’s ample breakfast. No 
one came to Jan’s garret the first 
day, and he stayed at home alone 
with his work, now and then re- 
touching it, as if drawn to it by a 
spell he could not master; but 
each time he worked at it he seem- 
ed more ill and nervous. Towards 
dusk he heard a footstep on the 
stair, and opened the door to let in 
some light on the break-neck place, 
full of corners and broken steps, 
where some stranger was evidently 
groping his way. It was the Greek. 
He greeted the painter with grave 
earnestness and more interest than 
is usual with a purchaser. 

“Thave come,” he said after the 
first civilities, “to buy both your 
pictures and you, and pack both at 
once, as my ships will be in port by 
the night after to-morrow night, and 
it needs time to meet them. They 
cannot wait—at least, ‘hat one can- 
not which happens to be most con- 
venient for you to go in. Have 
you any objection to go with me 
to Greece ?—any tie to detain you 
here?” 

Jan looked into the corner before 
he answered, and shuddered. “I 
fear I have,” he said unwillingly. 
The Greek looked fixedly at him. 

“I will not keep you any longer 
than you like, and you probably 
like travelling? There are scenes 
in Greece and the East that will 
delight you, if you have a liking for 
Scriptural subjects; and the jour- 
ney need not be longer than the 
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interval between this cargo from 
here and the next cargo back.” 

Jan said nothing. 

“You see I am bent on having 
you as well as your picture,” the 
merchant went on; “but if you in- 
sist on refusing me your company, 
I will take the picture at once. I 
have men below ready to carry it 
away, and I will give you your own 
price at once, in gold coin.” 

And Jan still gazed into the 
furthest—and empty—corner. 

“T have reasons for my haste,” 
said the Greek, slowly, at last. 
Jan turned inquiringly. 

“Good reasons,” said his visitor 
gravely and gently, “ which I will 
tell you when we are at sea, if you 
will trust me till then; if not, I 
will even tell you now, though 
the proverb says that ‘walls have 
ears,’”’ 

Jan seemed to need no immedi- 
ate explanation, but said : 

“'Take the picture, and welcome, 
and believe in my gratitude, though 
I cannot put it into words; but I 
can take no gold for the picture.” 

“Why, you invited purchasers 
to come here to you!” 

“T have learned to-day that I 
cannot sell it.” 

“Well,” said the Greek, with a 
look of intelligence, “I think you 
and I understand each other, then, 
and I may as well take you and the 
picture too.” 

“No,” said Jan, “ you do not un- 
derstand me, but I understand you 
and am grateful. If I am in dan- 
ger, it matters little; I prefer meet- 
ing such a danger as you fear for me 
to seeing what I should see always, 
on the ship, in the East, as well 
as here—or at the stake.” 

“Your mind is—preoccupied, my 
young friend,” said the merchant. 
“But let me take the picture; at 
least, it is better to have the evi- 
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dence put out of the way in time. 
Let me call to my men.” 

“Yes, but no gold for it,” said 
Jan without emotion, as he push- 
ed away the purse on the table. 
“ Take the picture; there will be 
only one face then, and -I shall not 
be torturing myself as to whether 
the likeness is faithful enough or 
not.” 

The Greek bent out of the win- 
dow and whistled to two men sit- 
ting on the narrow stone-work of the 
canal; one of them struck a flint, 
lit a pine torch, and, beckoning the 
other to follow him, came up the 
winding stairs. Jan saidnot a word, 
and the picture was packed and 
carried away, while the merchant 
lingered yet, pressing gold, protec- 
tion, and future patronage upon the 
benumbed artist. Even the hint 
of fame could not stir the young 
man. 

“T have done my life’s work,” he 
said gloomily. “I shall never paint 
the equal of that picture again, and 
I do not wish to,” he added with a 
shudder; “and for the sake of my 
reputation I must not paint any- 
thing below that standard.” 

“But why should not you do 
even better ?” said the Greek. 

“T thought you knew,” said the 
young man, in puzzled uncertainty. 

“I know nothing, and my suspi- 
cions are too vague to shape my 
judgment on the merits of this par- 
ticular work of yours. I gathered 
all I do know, or even suspect, from 
the remarks of the people to-day. 
I am used to watching indications 
of men’s fancies, prejudices, pas- 
sions, say even superstitions, and I 
thought it a pity that such people 
as we heard to-day should have it 
in their power to end or mar the 
career of an artist of your genius. 
We want some young, rising paint- 
er—one who can rival the Italians; 
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one who can show that there is a 
future for art, that it is progressive 
and improvable; one especially 
who will defy conventionalities—for 
I own that your independent treat- 
ment of a ‘ Judith’ fascinated me. 
But if I cannot prevail upon you to 
accept my services at present, you 
will not refuse to take this address; 
it will find me, no matter where I 
may be, and it will be even a per- 
sonal safeguard for you in my ab- 
sence and during the interval that 
may elapse before I hear of your 
appeal.” 


“Thank you a thousand times 


for your unprovoked and generous 
interest!” said Jan more warmly 
than he had spoken before. “I 
shall never forget it. God grant 
my life or death may be guided and 
determined by the highest Power! 
I should not trust myself to de- 
cide wisely, if I had the choice of- 
fered me; but if it is ordained that 
I should live long, I prefer your be- 
ing the instrument of my salvation.” 

The merchant left, and Jan stay- 
ed alone all night; he was stonily 
calm, watching, thinking, waiting as 
if for an expected event, and never 
breaking his fast through the long, 
dark hours. When early morning 
came, two men in gray cloaks open- 
ed his door and respectfully ordered 
him to come with them to Van Sim- 
ler’s house, which he did without 
surprise and without remonstrance. 
Here he found the canon, who with 
Van Simler told him briefly that 
they thought it for his good to be 
taken into the country to the castle 
of Stundsen, belonging to the mer- 
chant’s brother-in-law. They did 
not tell him why, and it did not 
even occur to him to ask. As he 
passed from the large dining-hall 
where this short interview took 
place to a room furnished with 
Spanish leather and carved oak— 
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his room, he was told, for a few 
hours—he thought he recognized 
the Greek anxiously and quickly 
open a door that led to the passage, 
as if to assure himself of the pre- 
sence of some expected person. 

Van Simler and his friend, mean- 
while, had a short and significant 
talk, a few words of which are here 
set down to explain facts that may 
look to the undiscerning reader 
like the conventional tricks of mod- 
ern medizvalists, to whom plots 
and kidnapping are “ daily bréad.” 
“ Now,” said the merchant, “ if that 
scoundrel Peter goes no further, 
there is every hope of getting this 
obstinate young genius out of the 
city in safety; but he may try to 
get ¢wo prices and hint the mat- 
ter to Conrad Schén.” 

The canon shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Of course, in that case,” 


he said, “all would be in vain, for 
Count Conrad has the sovereign’s 


ear; and you know the hobby the 
Count of Flanders has lately be- 
stridder.” 

“The youth ought to have gone 
with the Greek; but the latter says 
he believes him half-mad, which 
accounts for his staying in the jaws 
of the lion.” 

“T have heard of Jan the painter 
before,” said the priest, “and, had 
he been a different person, I should 
have gone to him myself; but, from 
my general knowledge of his char- 
acter, any one would do better than 
one of us, and I am glad the Greek 
forestalled me. Why did not you 
keep Peter under lock and key 
when he came here ?” 

“It was a mistake, I own,” said 
the other; “ but still, if I had, there 
was Simon in the secret.” 

“ Simon isa fool, and nothing of 
this would have occurred to him.” 

“I doubt about his being a fool ; 
at any rate, he is a dangerous one. 
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“ He is a fool in such matters as 
these, though dangerous enough in 
his way, as you say. Now, our 
Greek friend has just: left the 
house, I see, and there is nothing 
to detain me here just now. You 
take the transport business in your 
hands? Well and good; while I at- 
tend to any foolish charge made in 
the city. I expect I shall see old 
Mother Colette before dark to- 
night.” 

There is no need to go through 
the details of the few days that fol- 
lowed. In one word, Peter was 
more powerful than Jan’s four pro- 
tectors put together, but only: be- 
cause he had Conrad Schén at his 
back, and behind him a greater 
“presence” yet—no less a person 
than the Count of Flanders, who 
had lately taken a mania about 
witchcraft. It was easy to play 
upon his vanity and tickle his sup- 
posed superior sense of discovery, 
and Conrad had reasons for divert- 
ing to the young artist the oppro- 
brium which even he, with all his 
power, could not fail to have 
brought upon himself in such an in- 
dependent and proud burgher-city 
as Bruges for the wrong done to 
the orphan daughter of one of her 
citizens and an attendant of his 
wife; for there was still a lingering 
in Flanders of the old knightly 
feeling of the earlier days of chi- 
valry, which made it the duty of 
a knight to consider every house- 
maiden within his walls as his own 
daughter or sister, and protect, and 
even defend, her as such. 

The dark accusations of Conrad 
and his informant against the 
defenceiess painter were but too 
readily listened to, and, before his 
friends could conceal him, the sove- 
reign had already sent to demand 
his person. We will pass over the 
mock examination which the count 
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held, more with a view to satisfy his 
own curiosity than to assure him- 
self of the prisoner’s guilt; over 
the honest but bitter malignity with 
which old Mother Colette, an un- 
conscious tool sought out by Jan’s 
enemies, testified against the man 
who, to make such a startling and 
mysterious likeness of her lost 
granddaughter, must have been 
intimately acquainted with her; 
and, lastly, over Jan’s strange apa- 
thy and silence, his refusal to deny 
the charges brought against him, 
and his seeming relief at being 
condemned to die. 

He never told any one the reason 
of all this, and the secret would 
have died with him, if Peter, years 
afterwards, when the picture again 
came to light and became famous, 
had not made known the halluci- 
nation of the painter, to which was 
really due the success others had 
stupidly attributed to forbidden 
practices. The last thing that con- 
cerns us is the strange sentence and 
fanciful doom pronounced by the 
Count of Flanders, the carrying out 
of which will take us up into the 
belfry of the Guildhall, just above 
the market-place where the un- 
lucky picture had first roused the 
ignorant suspicions of the mob. 

Here, where swings the largest 
bell of the famous carillon, we find 
the artist once more. The great dark 
mass hangs dumb beside him; very 
little light is here, but enough to see 
by dimly, and make out some of 
the maze of beams and iron-brac- 
ed stays that uphold the old bell. 
Even some of the inscription is visi- 
ble; its gilt letters in relief gleam 
out of the dimness and naturally 
fix the eye in that kind of magnet- 
ic gaze which some say is favora- 
ble to sleep. Jan was half crouch- 
ed in one corner, wondering why 
he was there and how long it was 
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intended he should stay; the two 
men who had brought him had 
simply told him that the count had 
sent him up there to see if he could 
rival the penance of St. Simeon 
Stylites, for a few hours at least. 
Presently the bell began to stir and 
sway softly, slowly ; one dull, muffled 
tone came out as the tongue touch- 
ed the outbent lips of the mighty 
bell; the next stroke came louder, 
the next swing was wider, and Jan’s 
head already throbbed with the, 
unwelcome noise. Now the mon- 
ster was alive inearnest. Warming 
to its work, it swung further and 
further ; it tossed its base upwards, 
till the beams groaned and creaked, 
and all kinds of hideous minor 
noises seemed to be embroidered 
on the constant dull echo between 
each stroke. A strange wind blew 
in Jan’s face; it was the breath of 
the bell, whose relentless beat grew 
more and more regular, more and 
more monotonous, as it went on. 
The artist dared not move; one 
hair’s breadth nearer the terrific en- 
gine would be his death, one blow of 
its lips would be more effectual than 
any stroke of axe or pile of faggots. 
He shrank close to the wall, but, 
as his body just cleared the bell in 
its mad flingings and tossings, his 
mind seemed to be struck by it at 
every toll, almost absorbed in it, 
drawn to it with fatal curiosity. 
Was that the bell whose sound had 
been so majestic, so solemn, so beau- 
tiful in his ears as a child, so grand 
when it rang out above the others— 
eighty of them—that chimed on the 
great church holidays and welcom- 
ed the victorious sovereign when 
he came back from war? Was this 
the heart of the great angel that 
poetry and popular belief had en- 
dowed the belfry with—this ter- 
rible, maddening, brazen-tongued, 
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relentless engine? It only just 
missed touching him each time it 
flung itself on his side of the’ beam- 
chamber ; if it were to swing only a 
little more fiercely, as it seemed 
easy for it to do, one blow would 
crush him. Already the air seemed 
to suck him in under the bell, into 
some dark vault, no doubt—some 
bottomless pit; had his conductors 
known, when they put him there, 
that it was time for the bell to toll, 
or had they forgotten him? How 
long would this go on? His brain 
could not stand it much longer, he 
felt, but to scream was useless; the 
great, dread voice hushed all other 
sound. It seemed presently as if 
the gilt lettering got brighter; it 
took the shape of a glaring yellow 
eye; now redder, like fire, now alive, 
now like the eyes in his “ Judith,” 
that the woman had said were the 
“eyes of a corpse just come back 
to life.” But had bells eyes as 
well as tongues? he asked himself 
helplessly. He remembered learn- 
ing about the Cyclops and their 
single eyes in the middle of their 
foreheads; now he really saw a 
worse monster, with an eye of flame 
set in its huge, black, bulging lip. 
Was that the gold the Greek had 
offered him? Surely it was that, 
and no eye. Of course his fancy 
had betrayed him. But how could 
the gold have got there and got 
stuck to the rim of the accursed 
bell? How long had he been there, 
and when were they coming to 
fetch him? But they could not get 
in while that fiend was tossing and 
bellowing in these narrow walls. 
What was that other noise now ?—a 
whirring of a thousand wheels! 
Where? Itseemed all round; and 
now the bell appeared to him in a 
network of wheels, all going round 
faster than the eye could follow—a 
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mass of moving air formed of many 
hazy circles intertwined; he new 
they were wheels, but could not 
actually see them. He dared not 
hold his ears and head with his 
hands, for between each fling of 
the bell there was not time to lift 
his hands; and if they were caught— 
Some one was there now—come 
to bring him away. How did he 
get in? But it was not a man; it 
had long, fair hair and a misty sort 
ofcovermg. Heknewtheface Was 
there an angel of the bell, after all, 
who was going to stop the great 
tongue and deliverhim? No; that 
face was a dead face—Judith just as 
he had painted her, just as he saw 
her in the corner of his room; and 
this was his room, and he had been 
dreaming of the bell. Scarcely—he 
could not dream of such a noise; 
then the devil must have got into 
his room and changed everything. 
But the clangor never stopped, and 
never spoke either louder or softer— 
one eternal, dreary, vexing, mad- 
dening ring. He would go mad, 
no doubt, if he stayed there an- 
other quarter of an hour ; how long 
had he been there? Now he was 
fascinated by the unerring accuracy 
of the strokes, and, in a trance, 
expected feverishly the next dull 
boom, and mechanically counted on 
his fingers till the next was due 
again, and so on for five minutes. 
Suppose he should hang on to the 
tongue; would it make a feather’s 
weight of difference in the time or 
the sound of the stroke? He won- 
dered how the bell sounded to those 
in the Place; they did not heed it 
at all, most likely, or some thought 
it must be getting near their time 
for dinner, while pious women 
were reminded to say a prayer, 
and some gleeful child would clap 
its hands and count the strokes. He 
VoL, XXV.—22 
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could count the beats of his heart 


and the throbs inhis head. He was 
not mad yet, he hoped, and his 
thoughts came regularly, and he saw 
pictures burned into the air one 
minute and gone the next; if he 
could have put them on canvas, 
they would have made his name 
and fortune. He was sure he could 
catch their shading; they looked 
as if fire had been made liquid and 
colored. It was better than any of 
the windows in the cathedral, fa- 
mous as they were through the art- 
world for their undiscoverable secret 
of vivid, jewel-like coloring. But 
one picture followed the other so 
soon that, had he painted them all, 
it would have taken him twice the 
threescore years and ten of an or- 
dinary life, and they would have 
filled every church in Flanders full- 
er than twenty chapels in each 
could require. What was the color- 
ing of “Judith,” with the pitiful 
chemical combination for which he 
had risked so much, to these rich, 
mellow, miraculous tones, with a 
thousand new, unnamable shades, 
and shadows that looked more like 
the depths of a dark-blue Italian 
lake than the darkness of common 
air? But through all these medi- 
tations of a second’s length, though 
they seemed like the reveries of 
hours, the boom of the pitiless bell 
went on, crashing through the brain 
of the prisoner, shattering each 
new picture which the last interval 
had stamped on his fancy, sound- 
ing to him now like a roaring fall 
of water, now a ploughing avalanche, 
now a thunder-clap, now the fall 
of a burning house, now the thud 
of earth upon a coffin, now the 
blow of a massive cudgel on his 
own head. Instinctively he cower- 
ed lower, and a beam struck him on 
the back with a sudden violent 
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blow that made him stand upright 
and remember that the bell was 
there, but no cudgel; but as he 
rose he had stretched out his hand, 
blindly feeling for support, and 
touched the great rocking monster. 
A thrill went through his frame ; he 
looked upward and vaguely won- 
dered if this was the end, and he 
saw his “ Judith” again, a shadowy 
form among the rafters. The next 
feeling of consciousness was that 
of lying flat on his back and a 
strong, cold wind wafting across his 
feet; he put up his hand to lift his 
head a little and press his left tem- 
ple, and then— The bell had 
only tolled for a quarter of an hour. 
As soon as it stopped the same 
men who had taken Jan up came 
again and found him dead, lying in 
a cramped position on his side, and 
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one leg still stretched out beneath 
the now silent bell.* 


*If any one cares to know what became of the 
picture, he may be interested to hear that it hangs 
now over the altar of a private oratory in the same 
city where it was painted. The Greek merchant 
took it to Constantinople, where it remained in his 
family till the siege, twenty-eight years later. It 
was then given by him for safekeeping to his Ve- 
netian friend and transferred to Venice, whence the 
Greek himself, having become a resident of that 
place, took it back to Bruges and offered it to the 
canon, on condition of no further mention being 
made of the circumstances connected with it. The 
offer was gratefully accepted, and it remained till 
the priest’s death in his private collection, the 
Greek having declared that, what with having paid 
no price for it and its being a Scriptural subject, he 
preferred that it should in some way belong to the 
church rather than to the world. At the canon’s 
death it was sold to a dealer, who sold it again for 
a high price to an Italian collector, whose descend- 
ants, in “hard times,” parted with it to a rich 
English It happened, strangely enough, that 
it returned to the native city of its unlucky author 
by an intermarriage between the family of the 
English connoisseur and that of « passionate lover 
of art in Bruges, and this time it was transferred 
as a gift. It has been freely shown to any and 
every one whe asked to see it, and the story attach- 
ed to it made it one of the “ sights ’’ of the old city. 











WILD ROSES BY THE SEA. 


UNTRIMMED, uncared for, filling all the ways 

That stretch between the shadow of the pine 

And sea-washed rock where in the soft sunshine 
The sea breaks white through all the long June days, 


The fair wild roses, flushed like Eastern skies 
When sinks the sun to rest in radiance calm, 
Their pink bloom lift amid the sweet-bay’s balm 

And shine a welcome true to loving eyes. 


Sweet June’s rich gladness in the rosy flush, 
As if rejoicing with our human souls, 
While solemn melody from wave-beat rolls, 

Whose endless anthem knows not any hush: 


And ever answering from the pines sweep down 
The wailing chords the wandering wind doth wake— 
Sad undertones that through June’s singing break, 
But cannot dim her roses’ radiant crown, 


Beyond whose jewelled zone spreads on and on 
The long, low level of the endless sea, 
Blue with the shadow of infinity 
From cloudless skies, in sparkling light, dropped down; 
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With here and there a sail, in shade and light, 
Wind-seeking, bearing careless o’er the crest 

Of summer waves the whiteness of its breast— 
A moment’s dazzling vision on our sight: 






Earth, air, and sea, with mirth unsullied filled, 
With happy sunshine from June’s roses flushed. 
We hold our rose-leaves all to-day uncrushed, 

Our cup of spring-time joyousness unspilled. 






But spring-time passes, rosy petals all 
Drop down and mingle with earth's earlier dead, 
Though faithful sweet-bay still breathes balm o’erhead, 

And ocean’s anthem e’er doth rise and fall. 






Almost unfelt the summer hours die, 
Green leaves grow russet on the salty shore, 
The crimson vines droop rocky crevice o’er, 
And wild ducks’ marshalled columns southward fly. 


Low asters gleam with delicate light amid 
The massive sunshine of the golden-rod; 
A stray Houstonia shines above the sod 

And lifts to gold-spun skies its pale blue lid. 






The autumn’s glory lavishly is spread, 
But summer dieth, loving sung to sleep 
By western wind and murmur of the deep, 

The softened sunshine on her gently shed. 


Where are our roses ?—that rare gift of June 
That filled to perfectness our human life, 
That hushed with silent touch all earthly strife, 

That voiceless sang to keep our hearts in tune. 






Lo! crowning each rich, sun-browned stem 
Where once its rose the summer’s sunrise flushed, 
Where shone our coronal of joy, now crushed, 

Stands, round and firm, a deeper-tinted gem. 






Rich summer faileth, and true-hearted June, 
For whom birds sang, and perfect blessedness 
Filled every grass-blade with a sense of bliss, 

Tells o’er her beads for one to die so soon. 


Her rosary strung around the rose-crowned shore, 
Our pure June gladness, gathered into prayers, 
The sweet-bay’s incense ever upward bears, 

While we, ’mid loss, seem richer than before ! 
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Or the many evils now arrayed 
against society, none is greater than 
that threatened by the frequency 
and facility with which divorces are 
obtained. This bane of our day, if 
not plucked up by the roots, will 
inevitably bring on the country 
disasters tenfold greater than the 
bitterest political strifes. Already 
its incursions into our midst have 
cast a blight on our morals, have 
infected all classes of society, have 
rudely shaken our best institutions, 
and, if not checked, will prove a 
greater scourge than in our apathy 
we dream of. Yet it continues to 
grow among us day by day; it rears 
its head higher and higher each 
moment; it strikes deeper root on 
all sides; its hideous mien is ever 
becoming more familiar to us ; some 
even smile over its attendant dis- 
closures of depravity as pleasant 
tidbits of scandal with which the 
morning papers agreeably enliven 
the breakfast-table, while few re- 
flect over the awful magnitude of 
the danger with which it is fraught. 
So dulled, indeed, has become the 
public conscience in this respect, 
so slow its apprehension of the 
mighty evil pressing on us, that 
scarcely has a warning voice been 
lifted against this social hydra, 
which goes on tightening its coils 
more closely around us every mo- 
ment. It is not alone our crowd- 
ed cities that are poisoned by its 
breath, but it has invaded the still- 
ness of hillside and hamlet, and no 
part of the land is a stranger to its 
presence. 

In olden times a special act of 
Parliament was required in Eng- 
land to legalize a remarriage during 
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the life-time of husbands and wives, 
but so tedious and expensive was 
the proceeding that few cared to 
avail themselves of the privilege; 
whereas of late days and in our 
land so simple and easy has become 
the severance of the marriage-knot 
that the mechanic as well as the 
millionaire figures before courts 
and referees, and multitudes now 
throng this new high-road to social 
ruin. 

Chief among the evils resulting 
from the laxity of our divorce 
laws is their active warfare against 
society. The family, as known 
among us, is a creation of the 
church wrought out through the 
indissolubility and sacredness of 
marriage. It is the nursery of so- 
ciety, the hope of the state, and the 
cradle of its destinies. While it re- 
mains pure and intact, so long will 
our sound social institutions flour- 
ish, so long will a healthy public 
sentiment live among us, ready 
to rebuke the shortcomings of 
the powerful and to lighten the 
burdens of the poor, to frown up- 
on official corruption and to en- 
courage disinterested public ac- 
tion. Indeed, this is a point we 
need scarcely insist upon. All 
moralists and _ sociologists allow 
that the family is the parent of 
society, as the seed is of the crop 
and the acorn of the oak. They 
agree that with its extinction we 
are at once driven on the breakers 
of socialism, communism, and free- 
love—in a word, that society ceases 
to exist. Now, divorce is the en- 
tering-wedge which the law supplies 
for the ruin of the family; it is 
as the priming to a loaded gun. 














Once give the world to understand 
that marriage is but a simple com- 
pact by which two persons of op- 
posite sexes agree to live together 
conditionally for a time, and the 
permanency of the family is de- 
stroyed; the sacredness of conju- 
gal love is degraded before the 
law into mere sexual desire; that 
institution which Christ blessed 
and declared to symbolize his own 
union with the church becomes at 
the best a system of stirpiculture, 
and nuptial altars are converted 
into shambles of licentiousness. 
Let the cause be what it may be- 
stowing on either party to the mar- 
riage contract the right to annul it, 
and the cohesion of family ties is 
fatally weakened. This fact our 
court records ominously demon- 
strate every day. Applications for 
divorce, based on the special enact- 
ments of each State, are constantly 
filed, in which release from mar- 
riage is sought in accordance with 
the provisions of the law. In Indi- 
ana, for instance, mere incompati- 
bility of temper is made the ground 
of petition; and in only very few 
cases do we find adultery or gross- 
ly cruel treatment alleged as a 
reason. The easier conditions of 
the State law are naturally enough 
invoked, whatever may be the true 
inner grounds of disagreement. 
The law of the State offers a means 
of escape from an onerous condition, 
and, either through the perverse 
temper of the litigants or the legal 
skill of counsel, the circumstances 
of the case are readily adapted to 
the requirements of the law. Thus 
the law in reality supplies to those 
who are weary of wedlock the 
means of escaping from it, while 
apparently striving to hedge in its 
interests. This fact will for ever 
and essentially stultify divorce laws. 
No matter how ingeniously framed 
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they may be, how buttressed with 
conditions and exactions of proof, 
such are the peculiar relations of 
married life that, given on the side 
of the law the possibility, and on 
the side of the husband or wife the 
desire of escaping from a yoke that 
has become galling, and mere legal 
restrictions melt as wax before the 
sun. 

As has just been said, the court 
records constantly prove this. Let 
us examine the facts in New York 
State, where adultery is the only re- 
cognized ground on which absolute 
divorce can be procured. A hus- 
band desires to free himself from 
married thraldom. He consults a 
convenient friend or an accommo- 
dating lawyer. (Happily, there are 
not many such, but we all know 
that one can work an infinity of 
mischief.) A conspiracy is entered 
into against the wife ; detectives are 
set on her track; her incomings and 
outgoings are narrowly watched ; 
her innocent visits are painted over 
with the color of criminality; her 
letters are intercepted ; she is lured 
into the paths of temptation; and 
such proof, devised with devilish 
cunning, is soon obtained as brands 
that woman with the most infamous 
of crimes. ‘The picture is not of 
the imagination ; the revelations of 
the law attest its terrible reality 
every day, and so defiant of pub- 
lic opinion have some discreditable 
practitioners become that they take 
no pains to cover up the tracks of 
their infamy. Indeed, it was with 
something like surprise that a short 
time ago a lawyer in New York 
City listened to the scathing words 
which debarred him from future 
practice in our courts, because of 
his participation in a conspiracy to 
prove an innocent woman an adul- 
teress. 

Circumstantial 


evidence is all 
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that the law requires in these cases. 
As arule, indeed, none other can be 
furnished. Now, this evidence, pro- 
posing to establish what is after all 
but the semblance of crime, since the 
facts necessarily elude ocular proof, 
is such that by asking for it the 
law seems to invite those who are 
desirous of so doing to weave around 
innocence itself a web of circum- 
stances calculated to immesh it in 


the appearance of guilt. ‘Thus the 
law defeats its own intent and 
places apremium on sin. It aggra- 


vates the evil it endeavors to estop. 
Like the smitten eagle, it is forced 
to— 
“ View its own feathers on the fatal dart 

Which winged the shaft that quivers in its heart. 


Keen are its pangs, but keener far to feel 
Jt nursed the pinion that impelled the steel.” 


‘Two hundred divorces a vinculo, 
obtained in the State of New York 
in the course of a single year, give 
point to these remarks, And in most 
of these cases, it must be remember- 
ed, the defendants denied the charge 
and were convicted only by such evi- 
dence as, though necessarily deem- 
ed sufficient by the court or referee, 
is essentially and of its nature such 
that it might have been manufactur- 
ed. But if these attempts on the 
part of husbands to take advantage 
of the laxity of our divorce laws by 
blasting the character of their wives 
excite our honest indignation and 
disgust, infinitely more heinous must 
appear the conduct of some wives 
in their efforts to procure evidence 
against their husbands. Our read- 
ers must here pardon a few details 
which the cause of truth compels 
us to set down, but which we will 
couch in as few and modest words 
as possible. What we are about to 
state proves the truth of the holy 
proverb that when woman falls 
“her feet go down into death, and 
her steps go im as far as hell” 
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(Prov. v. 5). There is a fashion- 
able physiology which denies the 
physical possibility of absolute con- 
tinence without serious impairment 
of health. The easy votaries of 
sensuality do not hesitate to uphold 
this odious doctrine in so-called 
scientific treatises, and to proclaim 
with Dr. Draper that “ public celi- 
bacy is private wickedness.” We 
call this fashionable physiology ; for 
the mass of intelligent non-Catho- 
lics make open avowal of it. In- 
deed, the doctrine is essentially non- 
Catholic, and has been acted upon 
by all rebels against the church 
from Luther to Loyson. Sweden- 
borg condemns celibacy as a crime 
against nature. From beinga pure- 
ly religious doctrine, however, it 
has recently come to be regarded as 
a scientific tenet. Pseudo-science 
now shelters it under its zgis, and 
it is as much the vogue to believe 
in it as it is to accept the other views 
of so-called advanced modern scien- 
tists. It is this very notion which 
supplies to many a recalcitrant 
wife the weapon with which she has 
succeeded in breaking down the law 
and bringingirretrievable ruin on her 
family. If, as the writer has taken 
pains to assure himself, the inner 
history of our most notorious and 
disgraceful divorce cases could be 
read in the light of broad day, the 
facts would appears as follows : 

A faithless wife, impressed with 
the doctrine just stated, takes such 
steps as will, in her belief, compel 
her husband to compromise him- 
self. He then is watched, snares 
are set about his feet, he is encom- 
passed by enemies, and, alas! shar- 
ing as he does the views entertain- 
ed by his wife, he soon furnishes 
such evidences of wrong-doing as 
justify a recourse to legal proceed- 
ings. Wehave stated the case briefly, 
but at sufficient length to indicate 
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the lowness of the depths to which 
human nature, deprived of grace, 
can sink, and how ingeniously the 
law has constructed a pitfall for it- 
self. One author says that “such 
stratagems are of frequent occur 
rence,” and the mournful testimony 
of our tribunals is overwhelming in 
proof of the appalling frequency 
with which this repulsive drama is 
enacted. But to wade through the 
putrescent mass of evidence were to 
make the cheek grow crimson and 
burn, so that a scant allusion to it 
is all that decency can permit. 
What we especially desire to im- 
press upon our readers is the fact 
that the imagination is here power- 
less to compete with the reality, and 
that human ingenuity has exhaust- 
ed itself in the contrivance of the 
most abominable devices in its suc- 
cessful efforts to overreach a stupid 
law. But it isnot alone in thus invit- 


ing infraction of its provisions that 
the law of New York State is weak 
and faulty; it is, in addition, guilty 
of contradicting itself in a matter 


of vital importance. Marriage is 
either a contract for life or can be 
limited by previous mutual consent. 
Now, the law denounces such limi- 
tation as immoral and strictly for- 
bids it. But does it therefore rec- 
ognize marriage as in reality a con- 
tract for life? We emphatically 
answer in the negative, and for the 
following reason: It is of the na- 
ture of a contract that all its essen- 
tial terms and conditions be such 
as to come within the jurisdiction 
of the authority appointed for the 
purpose of directing its fulfilment. 
But if the authority be so crippled as 
not to be able to take cognizance of 
conditions admitted to be essential 
to the proper fulfilment of the con- 
tract, the latter must be regarded as 
null and void, or binding only i 
JSorointerno. All outside authority, 
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all outside jurisdiction over it, is 
at an end. This is precisely what 
happens in civil marriage. Osten- 
sibly the law recognizes it as acon- 
tract for life; indeed, openly pro- 
claims it to be so; even provides a 
penalty for its violation as such; 
and yet, by admitting its dissolubili- 
ty on certain conditions, leaves it 
in reality as much the subject-mat- 
ter of temporary stipulation as a 
lease or a business copartnership, 
and, in addition, baits it with the 
temptation to commit an enormous 
crime. What is there to prevent 
two persons from entering into a 
civil marriage with the understand- 
ing that they should live together 
for a certain time, be as other mar- 
ried persons before the law, shar- 
ing its protection and enjoying 
its privileges, and then separate by 
complying with the conditions on 
which the law allows a separation ? 
The case is entirely possible—has, 
indeed, occurred time and again— 
so that we are forced to admit that 
among us the law virtually treats 
marriage as a temporary partner: 
ship, however much it may insist 
upon its being regarded as a life- 
long contract, and is thus guilty of 
the inconsistency of declaring a 
certain thing to be what it in reali- 
ty treats as quite another. 

Nor can it be contended, as 
against this argument, that the law 
will not grant a divorce where con- 
nivance is attempted; for the case, 
typical of thousands, supposes that 
neither party desires to reveal such 
connivance. Nor is it of any avail 
to affirm that the party proved to 
be guilty is debarred the right of 
contracting a new marriage. Tech- 
nically the law so reads, but prac- 
tically it is powerless to enforce its 
provision. In such a case, indeed, 
it may be said that love laughs law 
to scorn. Its hope to punish a 
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transgressor of the sort is as futile 
as the 








** Desire of the moth for the star.” 


It is proper to assume that the 
purpose of the law is to punish the 
criminal partner and to restore to 
the injured one privileges which 
ought not to be forfeited because 
of another’s guilt. These two ob- 
jects represent the policy and ex- 
pediency of the law; and in view of 
its entire failure to work them out 
wisely and effectually, we will show 
that the law is neither politic nor 
expedient. We will grant, indeed, 
that the law is competent, in all 
cases coming under its notice, both 
to punish the wrong-doer and par- 
tially to redress the wrong; but 
what is the use, if, instead of effec- 
tually repressing the wrong, it tends 
rather to encourage its commission ? 
And such is indeed the anomalous 
condition of the law, both as it reads 
and as it works. The easier and 
more numerous the terms on which 
the marriage contract can be dis- 
solved, the greater, of course, will be 
the number of divorces sought; but 
whether it be for one reason or 
many, once given a gateway from 
marriage bonds, and none who are 
desirous of escape will find much 
trouble in passing through the por- 
tals which the law has flung open. 
The facts, as attested by the courts 
of Connecticut and Indiana, prove 
the truth of the first part of this 
proposition ; for nowhere are cases 
looking to the absolute severance 
of the marriage tie more frequently 
argued, and in no other States are 
so many divorces granted. The 
reason obviously is because the 
conditions for obtaining such con- 
<essions are there easiest of all. 
Where the conditions for procuring 
divorce are more onerous fewer ap- 
plications are made; and the facts, 
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as occurring in New York State, 
verify this sum in proportion and 
thus prove the second part of our 
proposition. 

In the State of New York adultery 
is the sole condition of divorce, and 
just in proportion as such a crime 
is less frequent than mere family 
jars and broils, so are divorces less 
frequently sought. The proposi- 
tion is therefore true that the per- 
mission to dissolve marriage begets 
a demand to that effect in propor- 
tion to the ease with which it may 
be obtained. The corollary of this 
proposition is that, the more easily 
divorce may be obtained, the less 
regard is had to the obstacles which 
may stand in the way of its coming 
at our beck. Should marriage be 
declared to be absolutely indissolu- 
ble, and come to be viewed as such 
by the masses, few would dream of 
assuming its responsibilities in the 
hope that, should time render it 
irksome, they could slip the noose 
and again soar “in maiden medita- 
tion fancy free.” On the other 
hand, they would be disposed rather 
to approach the matter with delib- 
eration, to take to heart the condi- 
tions of the contract, and seriously 
to study the surroundings of a state 
which is to endure till death. It is 
for this reason that the church ad- 
vises her children to ponder long 
and deeply the consequences of the 
step they are about to take when 
proposing to cross this moral Rubi- 
con. If Cesar felt that, the tradi- 
tionary river once crossed, fate had 
marked him for her own, or Cortez 
that, his ships ablaze, all hope of 
return was gone, more still does 
the church insist that sacramental 
marriage is a step that cannot 
be retraced. Divorce laws ignore 
these considerations, and make 
light thereby of that social institu- 
tion on- which all others depend 
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for their perpetuity. They forget 
that— 


“ Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship.” 
e 


With siren voice they lure the un- 
wary and unreflecting to a fate 
fraught with untold possibilities of 
unhappiness. The result is that 
persons take less account of the sol- 
emn nature of the contract. It 
suits their humor at the moment to 
get married, and little they reck of 
the future. Carpe diem. ‘The rosy 
present bounds the view, and there 
is no thought of to-morrow. Time 
enough for the disillusioned groom 
to wail: 


Miseri quibus intentata nites— 


when “ marriage vows have proved 
as false as dicers’ oaths,” and bit- 
ter hate succeeded the short-lived 
joys of the honeymoon. And why 
should it be otherwise? Is not the 
potent panacea of matrimonial ills 
ever within ken and reach? What 
need is there to cloud the golden 
prospect with thoughts of possible 
future wrangles and rancor, and in 
advance study to avert or mitigate 
them, since, should they come along, 
a benignant law is at hand to end 
them? We are convinced on the 
best of grounds that the frequency 
of divorce suits has its root in the 
neglect of duly considering the con- 
ditions essential to the happiness 
of married life. Were Dante’s 
words written over marriage por- 
tals: 


Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch'intrate, 


a deal of curious prying, at least, 
would precede the decisive steps 
and few would rashly fly to a “ bourn 
whence no traveller returns.” 
But when the law points to an easy 
escape from the consequences of a 
heedless step, what necessity can 
there be for heeding? Plenty of 
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prior deliberation and a close scru- 
tiny of its obligations would not 
have failed to render marriage tol- 
erable, at least, for many who now 
fret and fume ’neath its galling 
yoke because they had flown to it 
in a wanton hour as to a flower to 
gather sweets from. Festina lente— 
or, as Sir Thomas Browne quaintly 
translates it, “Celerity should be 
contempered with cunctation”— 
would be a valuable maxim to hold 
up to the giddy gaze of our modern 
youth who woo and wed with more 
sentimental sighs than sober sense ; 
better, by all means, than the cyni- 
cal “ Don’t” of Douglas Jerrold. 
The knowledge that what God hath 
joined together no human autho- 
rity must put asunder, alone can 
stop those unhallowed unions which 
curse society by the filthy disclo- 
sures they occasion, and blast the 
happiness, both temporal and eter- 
nal, of so many. 

At the time when this question 
was widely discussed in England, 
and so many eminent authorities op- 
posed the project of law which now 
rules in the British realms, and which 
is in the main identical with our 
own State law, Lord Stowell held 
the following language, which goes 
at once to the kernel of the matter 
and shows a keen appreciation of 
the worst results of easy divorce. 
He says: “The general happiness of 
the married life is secured by its in- 
dissolubility. When people under- 
stand that they must live together, 
except for a very few reasons 
known to the law, they learn to 
soften, by mutual accommodation, 
that yoke which they know they 
cannot shake off; they become 
good husbands and good wives; 
for necessity is a powerful master 
in teaching the duties it imposes.” 
The church in surrounding mar- 
riage with that solemnity which 
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it possesses in the eyes of Ca- 
tholics, and thus giving greater 
prominence to its  indissoluble 
character, has thereby supplied to 
her children the means of softening 
a union so binding, and from the 
crucible of suffering offers to both 
husband and wife a purer gold. 
In the schedule of conditions essen- 
tial to the procurement of the best 
results from marriage she holds 
to our gaze a larger and deeper 
culture than current philosophy 
dreams of—a culture that appeals 
to the intellect through moral sense, 
unlike that modern culture which 
is addressed to the intellect alone. 
It has almost passed into an axiom 
in political economy that self must 
sink out of sight where the interests 
of many are concerned ; and so the 
church teaches that men and wo- 
men, having reached that period 
when the duties of married life 
ought to be assumed, should thence- 
forth devote to the service of socie- 
ty those labors they had hitherto 
bestowed on the prosecution of 
their individual aims. The culture 
proceeds from this. Tolerance of 
each other’s shortcomings on the 
part of husband and wife is strongly 
inculcated. A gentle forbearance 
of mutual peculiarities is enjoined, 
whereby the noble disposition to 
forgive the countless trifles of man- 
ner, thought, and action which 
might offend a morbid or fastidious 
idiosyncrasy is fostered. Thus 
the Catholic wife or husband, in 
view of the indissoluble nature of 
marriage, is taught to round off an- 
gularities, to tolerate oddities, to 
adapt individual views and feelings 
to special requirements, and to 
hold all subject to that higher and 
holier law which tells us that self 
should not be consulted where 
duty is concerned. 

How many bickerings and mis- 
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understandings, how many of the 
heart-burnings, how much of all 
the unhappiness that now mars 
and disfigures married life, might 
be avoided if these large and lib- 
eral views more generally prevailed ! 
Petty jealousies, the offspring of 
our baser nature ; furtive suspicions, 
exaggeration of faults, imputation 
of wrong motives, misinterpretation 
of harmless actions—in a word, the 
hundred-and-one incentives to dis- 
agreement which beset each day’s 
path—could find no room in a house- 
hold harboring this pure and en- 
lightened conception of marriage. 
We know that the will is as much 
the subject of discipline as the in- 
tellect, and we likewise know that 
as it is tried, as temptations beset 
it and are repelled, as suffering is 
endured without repining, as petty 
torments, numerous in proportion 
to their smallness, are patiently 
borne, the whole character comes 
forth from the ordeal smoother, 
sweeter, more spiritual, and strong- 
er, with a life that is not likely to 
die. Marriage, rightly conceived, is 
a training-school where many salu- 
tary lessons are taught. Its ten- 
dency is to strengthen the will, to 
soften the heart, to remove asperi- 
ties of character, to evoke the ten- 
der and gentle in our nature, and 
to beget a happiness all its own. 
Wrongly understood and _ blindly 
sought, it is full of perils, not, in- 
deed, imaginary, but real with that 
terrible reality which court calen- 
dars daily reveal in sickening col- 
ors. 

Thus the standard by which the 
Catholic Church measures marriage 
makes it yield a higher culture, 
more generous, large, and abiding, 
than can flow from the gross con- 
ception which represents it as a 
contract to be rescinded at will. 
The Catholic view promotes among 
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the married that freedom of action 
which loves to borrow the con- 
sciousness of doing right from the 
conviction that the right is freely 
courted and the wrong freely spurn- 
ed, and thus paves the way for a 
nobler plane of conduct. ‘That ir- 
ritability which inheres so deeply 
in our nature is what unfits most 
of us for companionship. It seeks 
to fasten on others the blame which 
is our own, or holds them responsi- 
ble for grievances which are the 
necessary outcome of human life. 
If not controlled, it either causes 
entire estrangement and forfeiture 
of affection, or leads those towards 
whom it is manifested to decep- 
tiveness and the employment of 
crooked ways to reach legitimate 
ends. A narrow and illiberal life 
is the result. Darkness and trick- 
ery prevail where all should be light 
and freedom. Evil accumulates on 


evil, till both parties seek through 


divorce to free themselves from a 
yoke that has become intolerable. 
The shrew will nag and the tyrant 
husband domineer because a nar- 
row selfishness, bred of this unre- 
strained irritability, has usurped the 
place ofa large-hearted and gentle 
forbearance. The knowledge of 
these possibilities is the most effec- 
tive armor against their actual oc- 
currence; for it demonstrates in ad- 
vance the necessity of patience and 
a tolerant spirit; it hints at a deli- 
cate regard for the feelings of 
others; it leads to a vivid intro- 
spection of self, and inclines to a 
mezzotint view of actions not our 
own ; it discriminates between true 
love, which is self-sacrificing, gentle, 
and forgiving, and the counterfeit 
presentment of love, which is lurid 
passion, fire without light. And 
this knowledge is best guaranteed 
by the conviction that marriage is 
indissoluble. Urging this view of 
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marriage and the study of these 
things, the church implicitly holds 
that a liberal toleration of indivi- 
dual action is essential to the hap- 
piness of married life, and that the 
ignorance which accompanies in- 
tolerance must be dispelled ere the 
ideal picture of married bliss can 
meet the gaze. Thus Christian 
freedom goes by the golden mean, 
on one side of which is domestic 
tyranny and on the other the ram- 
pant license of immorality. Unlike 
the generality of guides, however 
the church possesses the means of 
enforcing her enlightened views, of 
imparting wise counsel, and offering 
helpful advice in concrete cases 
through the Sacrament ef Penance. 
Those who have derived their no- 
tion of the confessional from the 
scurrilous writings of Michelet, the 
senseless diatribes of Gavazzi, or 
the eminently vulgar flings of some 
sensational preachers will be a lit- 
tle startled by this proposition. But 
let those whose knowledge of the 
tribunal of penance has been fash- 
ioned in the school of bigotry and 
ignorance consult any intelligent 
Catholic, husband or wife, and they 
will find that the web of falsehood 
in which they have been caught is 
such that they should blush at their 
own simplicity for having become 
entangled in it and held “ faster 
than gnats in cobwebs.” They will 
find that all those virtues which, 
even to the commonest understand- 
ing, shine clearly forth as the basis 
of contentment in married life, are 
here inculcated; that here on the 
heat and flame of distemper cool 
patience is sprinkled; that chafes 
are healed and rankling barbs pluck- 
ed out; and that magnanimity, self- 
sacrifice, and love brighten afresh 
at the latticed crate of the confes- 
sional. 

But notwithstanding 


that the 
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church has exhausted prudence 
and employed every means which 
common sense could suggest in 
compassing the integrity of mar- 
riage, she seeks not in these the 
ultima ratio of her action. To her 
marriage is a sacrament, bestowing 
grace on those who approach it 
worthily, and sealing married life 
with a supernatural impress, This 
sacramental notion of marriage it is 
which elevates, purifies, and sancti- 
fies the relation, enables the church 
to mitigate the evils with which hu- 
man perversity leavens it, and gives 
her control where the most restless 
plotters for the regeneration of 
society have acknowledged their 
utter powerlessness to act. 

During the controversy which 
marked the adoption of the Divorce 
Bill in England its opponents, when 
twitted with their inconsistency in 
rejecting the Catholic notion of 
marriage as a sacrament and still 
insisting upon its inherent indisso- 
lubility, fell, through their reply, 
into an error which, in proportion 
to its prevalence, has led to a wide- 
spread misconception of the grounds 
on which the Catholic Church 
claims marriage to be indissoluble. 
A prominent writer at the time said : 
“ The opinion of the Roman Church 
itself does not found the indissolu- 
bility of marriage on its character 
as a sacrament, but only conceives 
the obligation to be enhanced by 
that circumstance”; and in con- 
firmation of the assertion he quotes 
the words of the Council of Trent, 
which ase to this effect : MZatrimo- 
nium, ut nature officium consideratur 
et maxime ut sacramentum, dissolvi 
non potest. Now, if the words wu 
maxime be allowed to bear their 
proper meaning, they certainly 
prove that the Tridentine fathers 
intended that the indissolubility of 
marriage should, before all and 
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above all, rest upon and grow out 
of the sacramental character of 
the contract. U¢ maxime, if mean- 
ing anything, means as far as it is 
possible, pre-eminently ; and so the 
church regards marriage as natu- 
rally indissoluble, but especially so 
when viewed as a sacrament. The 
fact proves that the opponents of 
the bill had little else to fall back 
on than the falsely-advanced state- 
ment that the Catholic Church, the 
most strenuous advocate of indis- 
solubility, sought the reason of her 
opinion in the nature of the con- 
tract rather than in the character 
of the sacrament. 

But, apart from the declaration 
of the Council of Trent, the whole 
history of the church exhibits be- 
yond peradventure her higher esti- 
mate of marriage as a sacrament 
rather than as a contract. She 
holds it to be, in a mystical sense, 
the symbol of our Lord’s union 
with the church, and surely no 
higher character could attach to it. 
But this symbolic meaning of mar- 
riage rests altogether on its sacra- 
mental phase, so that the church 
views it as a sacrament supernatural- 
ly, as a contract naturally, herhigher 
regard for it being in the former 
sense. The English indissolubilists, 
therefore, could in no manner ob- 
ject to the proposed Divorce Bill; 
for, denying marriage to be a sacra- 
ment, they surrendered the strong- 
est reason for proclaiming it to be 
indissoluble. If, as even Gibbon 
admits, the church has lifted woman 
from the lowest degradation into 
which she could be plunged, in 
which she was the mere slave of 
man and the toy of his passions, to 
her present position of respect and 
independence by investing matri- 
mony with the holiness of a sacra- 
ment ; and if the church has by the 
same means purified home-life and 
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cemented its affections, is there not 
danger that, by dragging down mar- 
riage from its high estate, woman 
may again come to be regarded 
“not as a person,” as Gibbon says, 
“but as a thing, so that, if the origi- 
nal title were deficient, she might be 
claimed, like other valuables, by the 
use and possession of an entire 
year”? Such was the law in pagan 
times, and such it may be again 
if we list too readily to those mod- 
ern renovators of society who call 
marriage tyranny and a “‘ system 
of legalized prostitution.” Not in 
vain did St. Simon, Fourier, Le 
Roux, Fanny Wright, and their co- 
workers inveigh against Christian 
marriage. We are now reaping the 
fruits of their unholy crusade against 
it. Their labors are to-day blos- 
soming in Oneida County as well 
as in Utah, in the general rush all 
round to snap uncongenial ties, and 
in the woful spread of an evil too 
base to be mentioned. These form 
the goal to which such pestilent 
agitations tend; and if some well- 
meaning advocates of innovation 
have not kept step with the leaders, 
it is not because their principles re- 
strained them, but rather because 
they have not quite broken away 
from the influence of early teach- 
ings. Marriage, once stripped of its 
supernatural character, and reduc- 
ed to the level of a contract, be- 
comes as much the subject-matter 
of speculation as political systems. 
Reformers object to this feature of 
it or to that, and suggest endless 
modifications. Plato contended 
that there should be no such thing 
as marriage proper, and that all 
children should be surrendered to 
the state. To-day, in the light 
which the Gospel has shed on the 
question, civilized states tolerate 
a condition akin to that which the 
Athenian philosopher advocated. 
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And just as Plato, by the sheer 
force of his commanding intellect, 
imposed his views on many both in 
his own time and subsequently, so, 
it is to be regretted, the skill and 
eloquence of some modern oppo- 
nents of marriage are such that 
they have succeeded in winning 
hundreds to their standard. 

It is alaw of our nature that great 
intellectual force is never unpro- 
ductive ; that it triumphs over many 
obstacles ; and, no matter what may 
be the cause on the side of which 
its influence is cast, it is always at- 
tended with at least partial success 
in the achievement of itsaims. Now, 
we have witnessed the most strenu- 
ous efforts of powerful minds enlist- 
edin the attempt to abolish mar; 
riage. We have had eloquent pleas 
for socialism, phalansterianism, etc., 
and it could not but be that these 
labors were destined to bear issue 
of some sort. That issue we are 
contemplating at the present mo- 
ment ; for these assaults on marriage 
have lowered the general concep- 
tion of its obligations, its sanctity, 
and its importance to society. They 
have lured to a mere mockery hun- 
dreds who, when scarce the marriage- 
kiss has impressed their lips, be- 
siege ourcourts with petitions for di- 
vorce. ‘The influence of pernicicus 
doctrines is deeper and wider than 
their authors imagine. It does not 
consist alone in the fact that they 
draw disciples and beget neophytes ; 
but they weaken faith in what they 
assail, and thus engender the most 
pitiful lot of man—scepticism. This 
is precisely what we now complain 
of. Ourneighbors round about us 
emphatically eschew the doctrines 
of the t//uminati, of Heine and of 
Prudhomme, yet they more or less 
admit that there is some reason in 
what has been so well said, so for- 
cibly and so eloquently urged. The 
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consequence is that their faith in 
the true order of things is shaken; 
they are dissatisfied; they declare 
the doctrine of indissolubility to be 
rigoristic; and, provocation given, 
qualms are brushed aside and they 
hesitate not to fly to the ready re- 
medy of the law. We may thus set 
down to the erratic speculations of 
a few self-appointed social recon- 
structionists many of the matrimo- 
nial miseries and scandals we now 
deplore. And the leaven is work- 
ing not alone in the United States, 
but in every country where the 
same low estimate of marriage pre- 
vails, and where the law is the ready 
tool of those who desire escape 
from shackles of their own forging. 

In England, where law machinery 
is more cumbersome than among 
us and its processes more tedious, 
not quite so many divorces are ob- 
tained, but still the number is on 
the increase. The English law is 
much the same as that which rules 
in New York State, and it is interest- 
ing to inquire what reason there 
can be for the greater percentage of 
divorces in New York than in Eng- 
land. We hinted that the adminis: 
tration of English law is slower, but 
that fact is not sufficient to account 
fora difference so marked. All the 
influences already enumerated as 
tending to favor the multiplicity of 
divorces are as actively at work over 
there as among ourselves, and hence 
we must strive to find the explana- 
tion of the difference in the differ- 
ent character of the sucial systems 
of the two countries. In England 
society is stratified with such ex- 
treme nicety that seidom, if ever, a 
waif is borne from one stratum to 
another. Lines are sharply drawn 
between classes, and the fact is well 
recognized ; for the lowly do not 
seek to soar, nor do the higher ever 
entirely lose their social grade. 
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Hence marriages are contracted 
only between those whose tastes by 
birth and education agree, whose 
general views are more apt to har- 
monize, and whose sympathies main- 
ly run inthe same channels. They 
come to the altar (we employ the 
word in its current sense) with a 
better understanding of what each 
expects from the other, with fewer 
doubts to frighten them and strong- 
er hopes to sustain them, and hence 
subsequent collisions and estrange- 
ments are less frequent. In our 
country society has not quite passed 
out of its formative stage, the ele- 
ments have not settled into their al- 
lotted planes. It still is like an estu- 
ary in which the conflict ef oppos- 
ing tides brings to the surface what 
had just lain at the bottom, and 
drives to the bottom the bead that 
had glistened for a moment on the 
brimming top; in a word, social 
stratification is not yet complete 
amongus. The result isa tendency 
to the intermingling of incongruous 
forces. In the social ferment which 
is going on some rise suddenly 
from a lower depth and crystallize 
in their new plane by marriage, 
some fall and remain below on the 
same condition. Here wealth is a 
potent escort to lead its possessors 
higher up than they could hope to 
reach without the aid of this 
glittering talisman. A little veneer 
and a resolute lack of shamefaced- 
ness often enable those whom sud- 
denly-acquired riches have lifted 
above their former level to hold 
their new station till marriage has 
assured it to them and given them 
a title to their position. But rapid- 
ly as wealth lifts in the social scale, 
more rapidly still does poverty drag 
down, and we have not yet fully de- 
veloped, though happily we are fast 
coming to it, that public sentiment 
which refuses to behold loss of caste 
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in loss of'wealth. Till then a lower 
social level is the certain bourn of 
those who have fallen from opulence, 
just as a niche higher up in the so- 
cial temple awaits the nouveau riche. 

We are not sticklers for the so- 
cial classification of aristocratic 
countries, but simply for that which 
is founded on cultivated taste, re- 
finement, and general intelligence ; 
and we contend that where the so- 
cial condition is such as to permit 
the barriers between vulgarity and 
refinement to be broken down, no 
matter though the former may vie 
with Croesus or the latter appear 
in the tattered garb of Lazarus, 
matrimonial misalliances will be 
the result. December and May 
are no more fitly mated than plati- 
num and lead—ve., sixteen and 
fifty make no more suitable alliance 
than refinement and its opposite. 

** For in companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 

Whose lives do bear an equal yoke of love, 

There must be needs a like proportion 

Of lineaments, of manners and of spirit.’’ 

—Merchant of Venice. 

Till, therefore, this social ferment 
has settled and all the elements 
have reached their allotted planes, 
there to remain, misalliances will 
continue to occur, and misalliances, 
we know, are a fruitful source of 
separation. There may be more 
satisfactory and truthful explana- 
tions of the fact we are endeavor- 
ing to account for, but of this 
we are convinced: that, for what- 
ever cause, antagonistic social 
conditions operate more frequently 
against happiness in married life in 
this country than in Europe. 

Space will not allow us to pur- 
sue the discussion of this question 
much farther, so we will devote the 
few remaining lines to the consid- 
eration of the leading objection 
which is constantly urged against 
absolute indissolubility, and which 
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may consequently be taken as a 
strong argument in favor of di- 
vorce. Divorce, it is contended, 
favors morality ; for, whether law in- 
tervenes or not, passion will assert 
its supremacy, and it is better to 
let those depart in peace and with 
the sanction of the law who cannot 
live together than have them burst 
their Wonds illegally and contract 
new relations in despite of the law. 
By so permitting, the advocates of 
divorce hope to stem the torrent 
of evil which they say deluges 
some European continental nations 
where the proportion of illegitimate 
births is wofully excessive. The 
same thing, they maintain, is espe- 
cially true of Spain, Italy, and, in 
a word, of all Catholic countries. 
Wherever divorce is not sanctioned 
by law dissoluteness, they affirm, is 
far greater than where divorces are 
granted. Sothe statistics seem to 
prove; and, in a spasm of virtue, be- 
lievers in mere statistical figures de- 
nounce indissolubility as a stepping- 
stone to lust. We will grant the 
reliability of statistical reports for 
the nonce, and prove by them that, 
so far from immorality abounding 
in those countries where divorces 
are prohibited, a greater amount of 
immorality really exists in divorce 
countries, with the added immoral- 
ity of a law which cloaks it. We 
know that passion, blind and impet- 
uous, is the reigning force which 
orders the actions of those who 
contemplate emancipation from 
marriage bonds. Certainly they do 
not act under the inspiration of 
grace. When, therefore, they break 
loose from their unsuiting partners, 
it matters little to them whether 
the law approves or disapproves 
of their action, provided they can 
act with impunity. This impunity 
is guaranteed in most cases in 
countries where divorce is permit- 
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ted, and new marriages, having all 
the seemingness of virtue, are con- 
tracted with the sanction of the 
law. In Catholic countries this is 
not permitted; new post-marital 
relations are branded as adulterous 
and their issue illegitimate. Is it 
any wonder, then, that illegitimacy 
is more prevalent in those countries 
where divorce is unknown than 
where caprice or crime can sever 
old bonds and weld new ones, all 
with the countenance of the law ? 
The only difference is that adul- 
tery and its consequences are call- 
ed by their proper names in the 
former case, whereas in the latter an 
anti-Scriptural law retrieves them 
from stigma. And as there is in 
the human heart a disposition to 
do more frequently and more ex- 
tensively what the law allows than 
what it prohibits, we may be sure 
that there are many more pseudo- 
marriages contracted in countries 
where divorce is permitted than 
there are adulteries where it is pro- 
hibited. Were, then, the mask of 
the law removed, we should find in 
the former more infamy and crime 
than even in those Catholic coun- 
tries where the record of morality 
is lowest. There is one Catholic 
country in which divorce is a 
thing known only in name, and yet 
where even the illegitimacy which 
affects not to seek shelter behind 
the law is very much less than in 
the adjoining country, where di- 
vorces are frequently obtained. 
In Ireland the courts are mést 
rarely troubled with such applica- 
tions, and yet illicit relations on the 
part of married persons are fewer 
than in any country of Europe. 
Does not this fact evidently dis- 
prove the claim that absolute in- 
dissolubility is unfavorable to mo- 
rality ? While the Catholic Church 
holds to view on the one hand the 
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indissolubility of marriage, and on 
the other the precept of conjugal 
chastity, and while even in one 
country she has established a high- 
er rate of morality under those ri- 
gid conditions, it is evident her 
wisdom in this trying matter has 
been attested by the facts. 

But the attempt to bolster up 
divorce morality by an appeal to 
statistics is radically wrong. It is 
based on the supposition that the 
end justifies the means; that it is 
better, for the sake of avoiding the 
scandals incident to adulterous co- 
habitation, to legalize it, and thus 
exhibit to the eyes of society a 
whitened sepulchre rather than 
hold to view the rottenness of “ an 
enseamed bed” It is the duty of 
moralists and teachers of religion 
rather to stem the torrent of vice 
and pluck the brand from the 
burning than attempt to cloak over 
and extenuate by legal devices 
what is essentially and for ever 
wrong. There are times, indeed, 
when separation is the only hope 
for two unfortunates whom an un- 
lucky fate had thrown in each 
other’s way; but separation does 
not imply remarriage, and theirs it 
is, while reaping the fruits of an 
enforced singleness, to reflect that 
they are answerable for the con- 
sequences of their own deliberate 
action, while their case may serve 
as an example to others. Let the 
beautiful conception of Christian 
marriage more abound; let men 
and women learn to view marriage 
as something holy, in which the 
husband is the protector, the wife 
the comforter, and we may meet 
with more marriages in which, 
while the husband faithfully per- 
forms his allotted ré/e, the wife 
embodies the beautiful picture of 
her drawn by Washington Irving : 
“As the vine which has long twin- 
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ed its graceful foliage about the 
oak, and has been lifted by it in 
sunshine, will, when the hardy 
plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, 
cling round it with its caressing 
tendrils and bind up its shattered 
boughs, so it is beautifully ordered 
by Providence that woman,.who is 
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the mere dependant and ornament 
of man in his happier hours, should 
be his stay and solace when smit- 
ten with sudden calamity; winding 
herself into the rugged recesses of 
his nature, tenderly supporting the 
drooping head, and binding up the 
broken heart.” 





FROM THE HECUBA OF EURIPIDES. 


A free translation, 


BY AUBREY DE VERE, 


[Zhe Chorus laments the Judgment of Paris.] 


STROPHE. 


My doom was sealed, my lot decided, 
Not now, not now, but long ago, 
When first the all-beauteous Dardan boy, 
By that pernicious goddess guided, 
Laid Ida’s stateliest pinewood low, 
And built his ships, and sailed from Troy, 
To seek her gift—the richest, rarest— 
That wife most fatal; yet the fairest. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


A netted deer our country lies: 
One sinned; and all partook his ruin! 
O fatal, fatal was the hour, 
Fatal the contest and the prize 
How ill adjudged for my undoing, 
When in green Ida’s mountain bower 
That awful Three—my bane--contended : 
Even then our golden reign was ended. 


EPODE., 


And haply some Achaian bride 
Even now, by far Eurotas’ wave, 
Widowed like me, like me is mourning ! 
Perhaps some mother by her side 
Laments for those she could not save, 
The early lost, and unreturning ; 
Raising her withered hand to tear 
Her last thin locks of whitening hair. 
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SIX SUNNY MONTHS. 


BY THE AUTHOR or “THE HOUSE OF YORKE,” “ GRAPES AND THORNS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


“OUR LADY OF SNOW.” 


“ To-MORROW comes the flower of 
the festivals,” the Signora said on 
the morning of the 4th of August. 
“It is our beautiful basilica’s birth- 
day, and the loveliest of birthdays, 
too—just a sweet little poem.” 

“Let us give ourselves up to it 
entirely,” Isabel proposed, “and 
see if we cannot imagine ourselves 
back in the middle of the fourth 
century. I really do not like to look 
at all these things as an outsider.” 

“We must, then, shut the world 
out for two days,” the Signora re- 
plied. “I would like it, if you are 
agreed. I have found, indeed, that 
it is impossible to enter into the 
spirit of these beautiful beliefs of 
the old time while one is having 
much social intercourse with peo- 
ple about, even goodish people. 
It reminds me of seed scattered on 
good but shallow ground, which 
the fowls come and pick up. You 
think, you meditate, you pray, you 
begin to find yourself impressed ; 
glimmers of light steal in, and your 
soul is on the point of being enrich- 
ed; when in comes some friend, 
who means no harm, who has, per- 
haps, a faith like a dry branch with 
one green leaf at the end, and im- 
mediately all is discord. If you 
utter what is in your mind, it is 
like pearls before swine; if you lis- 
ten in silence, and with sufficient at- 
tention to enable you to answer in- 
telligently, it is more than likely 
that the religious impression you 
have received will be much weak- 


ened, if not entirely effaced. One 
understands, in such a case, the pro- 
found wisdom of the philosophy 
of silence, which even the pagans 
knew, and recollects the admoni- 
tion of our Lord: “ Let your speech 
be yea, yea; no, no.” 

“Still, I should think,” Bianca 
observed dreamily, “that one might 
be so settled in that way of feeling 
and thinking as to influence others, 
instead of being influenced by 
them.” 

“ Very true, you dear little vision- 
ary!” replied the Signora, pinch- 
ing the pretty ear so near her, from 
which hung a pink coral fuchsia. “ If 
one were a great saint, and never 
touched earthly things except with 
conspicuous recollection; or a great 
egotist, constantly impressing on 
everybody that one is a very excep- 
tional being and cannot possibly 
be approached in the ordinary man- 
ner; or some one, like a clergyman 
or a nun, who by their very profes- 
sion impress those who approach 
them with the consciousness of dif- 
ferent and loftier interests. But 
we common mortals are overrun 
by the many. You have seen the 
breakwater of a bridge, have you 
not, built of stone, and thrusting a 
sharp point up the stream to part 
the waters, that they may not rush 
against the broad side of the piers 
and sweep them away? Well, for 
one person to keep a firm stand 
against the influence of many, it is 
necessary to put forward, and keep 
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forward, a very hard angle of the 
character. However, I will not 
preach any more about it, my dear 
friends. I willsimply say that till the 
day after to-morrow we are in re- 
treat. We will go up now to the 
church, and refresh our minds in 
relation to the legend, and look at 
some of the treasures there, if you 
like. Then we can read the whole 
over here at our leisure. I have a 
kind friend there—my patron with 
St. Nicholas—who has a superb il- 
lustrated description of the church, 
which he has offered me any time I 
may wish for it. I will ask for it 
to-day. By this means we shall be 
ready to assist intelligently to-mor- 
row at the festa of Our Lady of 
Snow. And, by the way, what a 
charmingly fresh thought for the 
season is that of snow! I call for 
the yeas and nays.” 

An unanimous yea was the reply, 
and they prepared themselves im- 
mediately to go to the church. 

They had, of course, seen already 
all its more evident beauties; but 
such a temple can be studied for 
years without exhausting its attrac- 
tions, and there were several of its 
more celebrated gems which they 
had quite passed over. After hav- 
ing heard Mass, then, they went 
first into the Sistine Chapel to see 
the Tamar. ‘This beautiful figure 
is painted in one of the pendentives 
of the cupola—a space shaped like 
an inverted pear. She sits with her 
twin boys standing on the seat at 
either side of her, their lovely heads 
filling the rounded-out space. The 
most exquisite charm of the figure 
is the transparent veil which floats 
about the head and shoulders, and 
through which her face, with its 
large, drooping eyelids, is perfectly 
visible. 

From there they visited the grand 
loggia to look once more at the mo- 
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saic story of the miraculous snow. 
This grand mosaic, made in the 
fourteenth century by the order of 
two Colonna cardinals, was once on 
the open facade of the church ; but 
Benedict XIV., in the eighteenth 
century, building the new facade, 
enclosed them in the grand /oggia 
from which the popes gave bene- 
diction, and of which they form 
the lower side. In the centre of 
the upper half of the picture the 
Saviour sits enthroned, the right 
hand giving benediction, the left 
holding a book open at the words, 
“T am the light of the world.” 
At either hand above an angel 
swings a censer, at either side be- 
low an angel adores. Four figures 
—the Blessed Virgin and saints— 
stand at right and left, the symbols 
of the four evangelists over their 
heads. The lower half, separated 
by the large, round window that 
lights the eastern end of the church, 
has, on the left, two pictures—one 
the sleeping Pope Liberius, the 
other the sleeping Giovanni—over 
both of whom hovers the same vis- 
ion of the Madonna directing them 
to build her a church where the 
snow shall fall the next day. On 
the right side is Giovanni telling 
his dream to the pope in one pic- 
ture, and beside it the pope, in 
grand procession, coming to the 
hill-top where, from above, the Sa- 
viour and Virgin send down the 
snow. So quaint, so full of faith, 
so exquisite in meaning, this visible 
story is one of the most eloquent 
sermons ever preached. 

Opposite the mosaic picture, and 
seen through the graceful arches of 
the portico, was that living picture 
of St. John Lateran looking down 
the long street, the blue mountains 
melting far away, the nearer palm- 
tree, and the piazza with its beau- 
tiful column and statue. 
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*T have a little special treat for 
you this morning,” the Signora said 
as they went down into the church 
again, “It has no special connec- 
tion with the Madonna delle Neve, 
but it will not disturb your visions 
ofher. Here, however,” pointing to 
an altar near the sacristy door, “is 
the story again, and here is buried 
that Giovanni Patrizio who was 
found buried under, or in front of, 
the grand altar.” 

It was the chapel of Santa Maria 
delle Neve, with a painting over 
the altar where the Virgin appears 
to Giovanni and his wife, and points 
them to a snow-capped hill. 

Then they went into the sacristy, 
where one of the canons joined 
them, and had some precious vest- 
ments brought out for them to see; 
among them a cope of stuff such as 
one does not find any more, thick, 
rich, and dim, and threaded with 
gold, with the short fringe of min- 
gled crimson and gold so thick as 
to round up almost like a cord— 
the cope given and worn by St. 
Pius V. Almost more precious, if 
one could choose, was thé chasu- 
ble given and worn by St. Charles 
Borromeo—long, and with a slight, 
graceful point in the back. It had 
been proposed, the sacristan told 
them, to have this made a model 
for chasubles now on account of 
its graceful form, but no change had 
yet been made. 

“This is worn on the festa of San 
Carlo, though it is crimson,” he 
added, “ because it was his. Some- 
times strangers exclaim, when they 
see it, that San Carlo was not a mar- 
tyr.” 

They touched reverently the sa- 
cred relics, and kissed the fasten- 
ings that those saintly hands had 
touched; then, with a more human 
admiration, examined a marvellous 
flounce of lace given the church 
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three hundred years ago by the 
Prince Colonna of that time—a web 
of such fineness that the spiders 
might have woven the thread, and 
of such beauty of design that only 
an artist could have imagined it. 

Before leaving the church they 
paused in front of the closed cancella 
of the Borghese Chapel to look at 
the bas-relief over the altar, where- 
in Our Lady of Snow again repeats 
her story. All was still in the 
church. Choir and High Mass were 
over, and only here and there linger- 
ed some cus/ode, or assistant, putting 
the finishing touches tothe prepara- 
tions for the feséz which would be- 
gin with first Vespers that afternoon, 
The pavements shone newly pol- 
ished, the candlesticks were like 
gold, the gilt bronze angels that 
hold the great painted candles stood 
on the marble rail of the confession, 
the draperies were all up. In the 
chapel itself the benches of the 
choir were prepared, the altar glit- 
tering with its most precious orna- 
ments, the two great hanging lamps 
at either side swinging faintly, as if 
impatient for the music to begin. 
All was peaceful; and a_ tender 
shade and coolness in the air veiled 
the glittering richness of the place. 

“TI cannot tell you how myste- 
rious that picture seems to me,” 
Bianca whispered, pointing to the 
square veiled case bordered with 
jewels, and supported by gilt angels 
in the middle space over the altar. 
“The two veils that are to be re- 
moved in order to see it, and then 
the depth at which it is set, and the 
mere dark outline that is all one 
can see inside the golden border— 
it all impresses me with a sense of 
mystery and awfulness. I wonder 
what the face really looks like, and 
if any one has seen it.” 

“Why, you have seen my en- 
graving of it, my dear,” the Signo- 
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ra said; “and I presume that is a 
faithful copy, taken when the fea- 
tures were.more distinguishable. 
That has a noble, serious look 
which impresses me. And no won- 
der you look with awe at this. If 
it were not painted by St. Luke 
even, it is embalmed by memories 
not less sacred. Twelve hundred 
years ago St. Gregory the Great 
carried this very picture in proces- 
sion through the city, in a time of 
terrible pestilence, and set it on 
the altar of St. Peter’s. It was on 
the open facade of this church till 
Paul V. built this chapel to con- 
tain it. Ampére says that angels 
have been heard chanting litanies 
about it. It is held by all here 
in the most tender veneration. I 
have never heard any one describe 
it, and do not know who has 
seen it near. I have heard some- 
where that only the chapter of the 
basilica and the Borghese family 
have the privilege of going up to 
it. Madonna mia, what a privi- 
lege it would be!” she sighed, 
looking up at the closed jasper 
gates. 

They stayed a little longer, then 
started to go home; but as they 
were going out a boy came to tell 
the Signora that Monsignore M 
begged to speak with her. The 
others went on, but she turned 
back, well content; for a call from 
Monsignore M always meant 
something pleasant. This prelate 
was no less distinguished for posi- 
tion than for his virtues; and, find- 
ing the Signora a stranger and some- 
what lonely when she first came to 
Rome, he had done her many kind- 
nesses—was, in fact, her Santa 
Claus. 

“ Do you guess what little devo- 
tion I want you to make on the 
eve of our festa?” he asked, meet- 
ing her with the confident smile of 
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one who knows he is going to con-: 
fer a great pleasure. 

“T know it is something delight- 
ful, Monsignore mio,” she replied, , 
“but I cannot say just what.” 

“Well, I want you to visit the 
antique Madonna,” he said. 

She looked at him, uncompre- 
hending. 

He pointed to the veiled shrine 
in the Borghese Chapel, near which 
they stood. “ Don Francesco will 
be here in a moment with a can- 
dle,” he said. “I prepared all, 
because I knew you would want to 
go. I could not invite a party, you 
know; but you belong to the’ 
church and have a special devo- 
tion to our Madonna.” 

The Signora could’ not reply. 
Such a swift fulfilment of her wish. 
moved her too deeply for words. 
She kissed the hand of her kind 
friend, and looked across the 
church to the tabernacle of the 
Blessed Sacrament with the almost 
spoken thought: “I am going to 
see your Mother.” To visit that 
sacred shrine was to her as near to 
seeing the Mother of God face to 
face as one could come on earth, 
without a miracle. 

Presently appeared the custodian, 
bearing a lighted candle and a 
bunch of keys; he opened a small, 
door beside the chapel. ‘They as-, 
cended a narrow, winding stair, . 
without any light except the one 
they carried, and passed a long, 
arched corridor where the walls al-. 
most touched their elbows at either 
side, and the vault just cleared their 
heads above. This corridor was 
between the side wall of the chapel . 
and the wall of the adjuining sac- 
risty. Another door opened, and 
they entered a cross corridor lead- 
ing to one of the balconies of the 
chapel—one of those beautiful «ild- 
ed balconies the Signora had so. 
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many times wished to get into. 
She stepped into this now, and 
looked down through the chapel, 
out into the church, and across 
to the Sistine Chapel, the columns, 
pictures, and gilded arches of the 
basilica set like a picture in the 
great arched entrance of the Bor- 
ghese. 

Going on then, Don Francesco 
opened a strong, locked door, that 
showed another door immediately 
within, closing the same _ wall. 
These led into another of those 
narrow white corridors running be- 
tween the walls of the chapel be- 
hind the altar. Turning then in- 
to a third short corridor leading to- 
ward the chapel, they faced still an- 
other door, over which were paint- 
ed the arms and tiara of Pope Paul 
V., who built the chapel. 

This door unlocked, they found 
themselves in a little chamber di- 
rectly behind the grand altar, with 
the miraculous picture, set in a box 
cased in metal, right before them. 
It stands a little back from the 
screens that cover it in the cha- 
pel, and there is space enough at 
either side for a person to slip in 
in front and see the picture face to 
face. Two iron hooks that barred 
the passage were taken down, and 
the Signora went in and found her- 
self in front of this most venerable 
image. 

The picture is painted on panel, 
and, though dim, is still distinct on 
so near a view, the rich, soft colors 
coming out as one gazes—a long, 
oval face full of serious majesty, 
with large eyes, and a mantle drop- 
ping over the forehead. But this 
mantle is now almost hid; for the 
head of the Mother, and of the 
Babe that looks up into her face, 
and the outline of their shoulders, 
are closely filled in with gold and 
gems. But for this nothing but a 
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dark square would be distinguish- 
able from the chapel. The outline 
is so clearly made, however, as to 
give a perfect idea, when looked at 
from below, of a crowned woman 
with a crowned child in her arms. 

If, in the presence of the picture, 
one can think of jewels, these are 
worth looking at. They are the 
gems of a cardinal and of a pope— 
stones of immense value set in pure 
gold. Besides rubies and ame- 
thysts, in the centre of the Virgin’s 
crown is a large emerald surround- 
ed by diamonds, and from the jewel- 
led chain at her neck hangs a cross 
made entirely of large sapphires. 

The Signora took the candle in 
her hand and held it before those 
faces, and the clergymen with her 
knelt, one at either side of her. 

After a little while they rose, the 
Signora kissed the floor before the 
picture, and the case that held it, 
and they turned away. On leaving 
she observed that this little cham- 
ber behind the altar was quite cov- 
ered with frescoes. Then came 
the low corridors again, and the 
narrow stairs; one more peep from 
the gilded balcony, and at length 
she stepped out into the church 
again, bewildered and enchanted. 

“Twill tell them nothing about 
it,” was her conclusion as she went 
home. “They might feel hurt at 
Being left out. It shall be a little 
secret of my own.” 

They went to first Vespers and 
to the High Mass next morning, but 
the finest part was the Vespers of 
the day, to which they went early, 
and were so fortunate as to have 
chairs in the chapel near the altar. 
The chapter came in in proces- 
sion from the basilica, singing as 
they came, and the place was soon 
crowded. 

Nothing was wanting to make 
the scene perfect; the magnificent 
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chapel, the beautiful dress of the 
canons, who all wore purple silk 
soutanes, with rich lace on those 
picturesque little cote of theirs, and 
the music—each was in harmony 
with all the rest. Then, as the 
music went up, down through the 
cupola, glowing with the colors of 
Cavaliere d’Arpino, and faintly veil- 
ing the frescoes of Guido Reni, 
came the soft and loitering snow of 
blossoms, flowery flake by flake. 
They were lost one instant against 
the white band of Carrara marble— 
cornice, capitals, figures, and flowers 
—under the arches, then green of 
verd-antique, and red of jasper, or 
the colored mantle of one of Guido’s 
saints threw them into relief again. 
Little by little the mosaic of the 
pavement grew dim under that ex- 
quisite snow-fall, which seemed, as 
it came down, to toss on the music 
in mid-air. 

The light up in the cupola grew 
red with sunset, and the chapel be- 
low began to show softest shades 
and pale gold lights from the can- 
dles, and the pageant slowly dissolv- 
ed like a bouquet that parts into 
flowers, each flower showing more 
beautiful separated than when 
massed together. 

Going out into the basilica, where 
it seemed almost evening, so strong- 
ly contrasted were the lights and 
shades, the Signora silently pointed 
out to her friends the long, red-gold 
bar of sunshine that came in at a 
window of the tribune and lay the 
whole length of the nave, looking so 
solid one felt like stepping over 
or stooping to go under it, as if it 
were an obstacle. It was her very 
idea of the bars of the tabernacle 
which the Jews bore with them. 

“If only the church should be 
lifted and borne to Paradise now, 
when it is all bathed in flowers and 
full of incense and music !” 
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They lingered yet, unwilling to 
go. Monsignore M came out 
of the sacristy and brought them all 
some of the blessed blossom-snow. 
People were gathering it up from 
the floor of the chapel, and, it hav- 
ing fallen also in the tribune, little 
boys were slyly vaulting over the 
railings, snatching it up unseen by 
the custodi, and scampering out again. 
The lights went out, the cancelle 
were closed, and finally our friends 
were forced to go home. 

They stood a moment outside the 
church door before descending 
the steps, the two girls expressing 
their delight with feminine enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Vanehad but one word: 
“There is a certain Protestant 
hymn that used to make me feel, 
when I was a boy, very loath to go 
to heaven,” he said. “But, re- 
membering it now by the light of 
this festa, I think heaven couldn't 
be better described than as a 
place— 


“** Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end.’ ” 


A few days later they made their 
little visit to Genzano, stopping 
one day in Albano on the way. It 
was the feast of the Holy Saviour, 
in which again an antique and 
venerated picture had a prominent 
part. They reached the town just 
in time to see the procession go 
from the Duomo bearing the pic- 
ture up to the little church of San- 
tissimo Salvatore on the hill. 

“‘What are those military bands 
playing for?” Mr. Vane asked, as 
they sat in the loggia of their apart- 
ment, after having rested a half- 
hour. 

“ They are playing for the Lord,” 
said the Signora. 

He‘stared a little, but, finding 
her perfectly serious, said after a 
moment: “ Well, I don’t know why 
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they shouldn’t ; only I am not used, 
you know, to hearing fifes and drums 
on any but military and civil occa- 
sions.” 

“This is amilitary occasion,” the 
Signora replied gravely. “It cele- 
brates Him who is the God of bat- 
tles and the Lord of hosts. It is 
a civil occasion, too, in honor of 
the King of kings, the Lawgiver 
of the universe, the Prince of 
peace.” 

“You are right!” he said em- 
phatically; “and I need not ask 
now why they are firing cannon.” 

They went out just at sunset and 
took their places on the steps of 
the little church to which the pro- 
cession was to come, catching 
glimpses of it in the distance as it 
appeared in some turn of the as- 
cending way. 

The slope of the street just in 
front of them had been swept, and 
two men were sprinkling it in a 
very primitive fashion. One trun- 
dled along a cart with a little bar- 
rel of water on it, and the other 
dipped in a small wooden bucket 
and scattered the water from side 
toside. He did it very dexterously, 
however, showing practice. Near- 
er the steps the street was paved 
with a mosaic of flowers, and all 
the houses by which the procession 
was to pags were decorated in some 
way, with flowers, pictures, and 
lamps to light later, some already 
lighted and showing faintly through 
the gloaming. All the windows 
and little balconies and elevated 
door-steps netar the church were 
filled with women and children, 
every face turned toward the wind- 
ing street up which a cross was 
glittering and a sound of music 
coming. A banner came in sight 
after the cross, and then a crucifix 
with its canopy, and then banner af- 
ter banner, and crucifix after cruci- 
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fix, showing in air over the wall that 
wound with the street. At one 
turn were visible the tops of the 
tallest heads; then, a little farther 
on, the whole heads of men, and 
the flowing locks of the boys of the 
choirs; and, lastly, they came in- 
to full sight near by, the inferior 
persons marching in lines at each 
side of the street, leaving hollow 
spaces where there was no banner 
or crucifix to be carried, the cler- 
gy walking in the centre. As the 
picture of the Holy Redeemer came 
along, borne on the shoulders of 
four men, all the crowd about sank 
on, their knees. The picture was 
carried up the steps and placed on 
a table set there to receive it, and 
there were prayers and hymns be- 
fore dropping the curtain over it 
and taking it into the church. 

The sun went down and one 
large star burned in the west. It 
was easy to imagine an angel hand 
and wings above, and golden chains 
dropping down to a lamp of which 
that star was the flame. All the 
lamps, many-colored as the rain- 
bow, were lighted in the windows, 
throwing their light, as the twilight 
deepened, in a strong splash, here 
and there, on a leaning face intent 
and praying, on a mantle of vines, 
on a bit of carving, a rough stone 
balcony, or a stair climbing up into 
the dark. One little arched win- 
dow, with a vine over it, held a 
single beautiful face of a young 
woman, and a single lamp that 
shone on her black hair and eyes 
and perfect features, motionless 
there in prayer, till she looked like 
a cameo cut in pink carnelian. 

The prayers ended, and some one 
drew the curtain before the lovely 
face of the picture. As he did so 
a chorus of exclamatiohs burst from 
the kneeling crowd, and several wo- 
men burst into tears. 
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“What do they say ?” Mr. Vane 
asked in surprise. “What is the 
matter ?” 

“They say, ‘Grazie, Santissimo 
Salvatore !’—Thanks, most holy Sa- 
viour,” she replied. 

He smiled faintly and repeated 
after them, “ Grazie, Santissimo Sal- 
vatore !”” and it seemed that his eyes 
glistened in the candle-light. 

“T am glad it touches you,” the 
Signora said as they went to their 
lodgings. “Some, even Catholics, 
think it superstitious; but it is no 
more so than it is a superstition for 
us to kiss and weep over the pic- 
tures of our friends.” 

The next morning they went up 
to early Mass in the pretty Capu- 
chin church, at the head of its long 
avenue of overarching trees, loiter- 
ing slowly home again when the 
Mass was over. 

“ Now,” said the Signora sudden- 
ly, spying a man with a large bas- 
ket—‘* now I will show you what 
figs are. You have not known be- 
fore.” 

She beckoned the man and ask- 
ed how many he would sell for a 
soldo. He replied, “ Twelve.” 

“You may give me eight dozen,” 
she said. “ Each of you dear peo- 
ple are to have two dozen and to 
carry them yourselves. Out with 
your handkerchiefs! ‘That is the 
fashion. Don’t be scrupulous.” 

“ They don’t look as if I should 
wish to eat two dozen,” Bianca re- 
marked doubtfully. “They look 
to me like little bits of green ap- 
ples.” 

“ Please to defer your judgment,” 
remarked her friend ; “and what you 
do not wish to eat I will take.” 

When they had reached home 
and were seated at the breakfast- 
table, the Signora took one of the 
little figs, with some ceremony and 
much anticipated triumph, and, lack- 
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ing a fruit-knife, peeled its green 
skin off with the handle of a tea- 
spoon. All their eyes were watch- 
ing the process; and when it was 
ended, and she pushed out the little 
teaspoonful of delicious fruit for 
Mr. Vane to have the first, the 
others were convinced by only see- 
ing. It was a rich, deep red, of 
the consistency of solid old pre- 
served strawberries, but with the 
fig flavor. 

After breakfast was over they 
went out to visit the gardens of the 
Cesarini palace, for which they had 
a permit. These are laid out and 
kept by a Swiss gardener, and are a 
wilderness of flowers and trees and 
fountains on the level and down 
the hill-side. After wandering about 
the upper part for a while they de- 
scended a slowly-winding path, bor- 
dered by hydrangeas in full flower, 
that stood shoulder-high and drop- 
ped their great balls of amethyst 
bloom toward the earth, and came 
out into a little terrace where the 
trees and shrubs left an open front. 
A long bench at the back, and a 
richly-carved antique capital of a 
column near the wild-vine parapet, 
gave them seats, and before them 
was the whole verdant amphithea- 
tre, with Lake Nemi at the battom, 
and the town of Nemi half up the 
opposite bank, like a little white 
flower painted half way up the in- 
side of a green cup. And down 
from the flower, like its white stem, 
dropped a white stream, cascade 
after cascade, to the lake, its mo- 
tion petrified in the distance. 

Tall white cloud-shapes marched 
round the hill-tops and looked over 
—shining shapes that seemed to hold 
Olympian deities within their folds, 
“impenetrable to every ray but that 
of fancy.” The amphitheatre slop- 
ed steeply in a green cone rich with 
orchards and vineyards, and press- 
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ed in a waving line around the wa- 
ter. Opposite the little terrace in 
which they sat, as in a box at the 
opera, the shore made a green heart 
in the water, and from behind one 
curve of it a boat, tiny in the dis- 
tance as a black swan, slipped out 
and moved across the view. The 
lake lay like an emerald half-fused, 
its shaded greens touched in places 
with a soft purple bloom or a sil- 
very lustre, and catching now and 
then a melting image of some cloud- 
cap higher than the rest. There 
was a sound of mellow thunder 
from some direction—Jupiter To- 
nans driving through those driving 
clouds. 

They sat there silently drinking 
in the beauty of the scene, speak- 
ing only a word or two now and 
then, waiting till it should be noon 
and they should hear the Angelus 
from Nemi. When it came, a dream 
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of a sound, touching with the out- 
ermost wave of its song the party 
of strangers across the lake, they 
stood up and said the prayers to- 
gether. Then, bidding adieu to 
Nemi and its lake and the beauti- 
ful garden, they went slowly away. 
That afternoon they went back 
to Albano, and the next evening 
returned to Rome. They had only 
one other excursion to make—that 
to Monte Cassino. Certain affairs 
were calling Mr. Vane to America, 
either for a longer or shorter stay, 
to go with only his daughters, or to 
have a nearer companion yet, and 
the end of their visit was approach- 
ing. It would soon be September, 
and in October they must start. 
Besides, it was found that, subject 
to her father’s approval, Bianca 
had promised to marry early in 
the spring, and some preparations 
must be made for the wedding. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 








TO POPE PIUS IX, 
A JUBILEE OFFERING, JUNE 3, 1877. 
I. 


To-pay the scattered peoples of the earth— 

Haply the monarchs may not all forget-— 

Pay unto thee, great Pope, their willing debt 
Of love sincere—blest debt of heavenly birth! 
We kneel afar, a people of to-day, 

Whose life but doubles in its hundred years 

Thy long episcopate of many tears; 

But none the less we love, nor ceaseless pray 
That He who leadeth Joseph like a sheep 

May bless thee with fair length of glorious days, 

May give thee yet triumphant voice to raise 
When men, with happy tears, shall vigil keep 
Of that great feast when Christian Rome no more 


In chains shall stand a world’s awed gaze before. 


Il. 


Eudoxia’s church—where Michael Angelo 

Hath Moses wrought in terrible array— 

With faith’s most loving rites keeps holiday 
In holy thought of those long years ago 
When, ’neath its roof, the throng devout drew near 

To see thee made a shepherd of the sheep, 

Thy crook receive, that thou shouldst bravely keep, 
Thy flock e’er leading by the waters clear. 

“St. Peter of the Chains ”"—prophetic name! 

Beneath this title was thy charge begun; 

As Peter’s self thy hands his chains have won, 
With these, his years. When shall God's angel claim 
Thy liberty, the prison gates fling wide? 

Christ in his vicar no more crucified ! 


Itt, 


O happy senses of the Virgin Blessed 
Standing the cross of Calvary beneath— 
So winning martyrdom without its death— 

Queen of all martyrs evermore confessed ! 
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O happy Pontiff! wear’st thou not to-day 
Beneath the triple crown one wrought of thorn? 
So crowned for love thou hast unfailing borne 

To thy pure spouse the faithless would betray? 

Art thou not martyr, too, by that deep woe 
Thou sharest with our Queen Immaculate ? 
About thee rise the cries of blinded hate, 

Thou seest afresh the wounds of Jesus flow; 

His cross thy palm, his words sublime thine too— 

“Father, forgive; they know not what they do.” 


IV. 


As said Lacordaire, of the rosary, 

That love must ever its own speech repeat 
That, ever murmured, groweth e’er more sweet, 

So, seeking long some gift to bring to thee 

On this high day that keeps thy years of gold— 
Some thought that shall heart’s dearest service prove— 
Find I but one e’er-echoing word of love 

That doth all else I seek most fair enfold. 

Too great thy deeds for my poor verse to tell 
That need the Tuscan’s speech of Paradise ; 
Even to think them, tears are in my eyes 

And sorrow stifles the Ze Deum’s swell— 

Tears for so dear a feast seem gift unkind, 

But love in every falling bead is shrined. 


v. 


As, when our Lord doth rest in solemn state 

On altar for his worship set apart, 

And from the fulness of each faithful heart 
The fairest flowers to him are consecrate— 
Pure lilies, that with fragrant breath pour forth 

The speechless worship human love must give; 

Red roses, in wh3se flush love seems to live— 
As, ’mid this wealth, some gift of little worth, 
Some penance-hued, frail-blooming violet, 

Is brought by humble soul with love as great 

As lies within the lilies’ lordlier state— 

Each cancelling so little of love’s debt— 
So I, my father, ’mid thy lilies place 
My rue, thy blessing shall make herb-of-grace. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF JUDAISM IN AMERICA. 


JUDAISM, in its purity, is not a 
false religion. It was revealed and 
established by God, and nothing 
which comes from him can be un- 
true. Judaism, as it now exists 
here and in Europe and Asia, is, on 
the one hand, overladen and almost 
smothered by the inventions and 
additions of men, until the original 
deposit of the truth is with difficul- 
ty discerned ; on the other hand, it 
is refined and explained away until 
it has become little better than a 
system of worldly morals. ‘To-day, 
in Europe, Jews, and the descend- 
ants of Jews who have lost their 
ancestral faith without becoming 
Christians, are powerful in the cab- 
inets of kings, in parliaments, in 
the money exchanges, and in the 
world of journalism. In America, 
while they have as yet, perhaps 
with a single exception, taken no 
leading part in the political affairs 
of the country, they have become 
a power in finance, and are begin- 
ning in a quiet way to influence, 
and to some extent to control, 
journalism. The ability of the 
race is unquestionable, and their 
virtues, as a race, aremany. They 
are prudent and thrifty; they are 
charitable to each other, and their 
charities are not always confined to 
their own people; they are seldom 
guilty of crime, although when a 
Jew does become a criminal his 
offences are apt to leave little to be 
desired in the matter of complete- 
ness, audacity, and cruelty; they 
are excellent parents, and the do- 
mestic virtues among them are cul- 
tivated to a high degree; their 


women are for the most part chaste ; 
their men are seldom cruel credi- 
tors, even when their defaulting 
debtors are Gentiles. They have 
their faults and objectionable pecu- 
liarities; among certain classes of 
them these imperfections are es- 
pecially noticeable; but, as we shall 
show, the rising generation of Jews 
in America will probably become 
tolerably well Americanized, and 
will, to some extent at least, cease 
to be an unpleasantly peculiar 
people. 

To Catholics the study of the 
changes which have taken place 
and are now occurring among the 
Jews should be invested with pe- 
culiar interest. We cannot forget 
that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Jews are a portion of our Holy 
Scriptures; that Our Blessed Lady 
was a Jewess, and that our Divine 
Lord willed to be born a Jew ac- 
cording to the flesh; that he made 
himself subject to the ceremonies 
and rites of the Jewish law, which 
was then the divine law, and con- 
sequently his own law; that the 
first drops of his precious blood 
were shed in the Jewish rite of 
circumcision ; that his chosen apos- 
tles, and among them the first pope, 
were all Jews; that the Catholic 
Church at its first organization was 
wholly composed of Jews; and that 
the first Christian martyr was a 
Jew. 

When Jesus Christ had finished 
his work on earth and had ascended 
into heaven, the Jewish law was 
fulfilled but not destroyed; it re- 
mained in full force and effect, 
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subject only to such modifications 
as God himself, speaking through 
the infallible mouth of the church 
which he had established, should 
ordain in matters of ritual, sacrifice, 
and outward observances. The 
code of laws given by God to Mo- 
ses on Mount Sinai, and engrav- 
ed by the divine hand upon tables 
of stone, is as binding to-day upon 
all of us as it was binding upon the 
Jews on the day when Moses came 
down from the mount bearing the 
sacred tablets in his hands. The 
devout Jew who to-day, with rev- 
erently covered head and contrite 
heart, stands in his synagogue and 
listens to the reading of the law, 
hears the same words that Jesus of 
Nazareth read when, as was his 
custom, “he went into the syna- 
gogue and stood up for to read.” 
True, hearing, he does not hear the 
full meaning of the divine words; 
seeing, he does not see how they 
have been fulfilled ; his understand- 
ing has not been opened to know 
that the Messias for whom he still 
yearns was the Jesus whom his an- 
cestors crucified on Calvary, and 
that, on the altar of the church 
which, perhaps, stands next door 
to his synagogue, this same Jesus, 
risen, glorified, and descended again 
from heaven, stands ready to re- 
ceive and bless him 

But the Jew, ignorant of this and 
still clinging fast to the faith of his 
fathers, has an infinite advantage 
over all the other non-Catholics in 
the world. His religion, as we 
have said, was revealed by God, and 
therefore is not false in its essence, 
however much it may be overlaid 
and hidden by the innumerable su- 
perstitions and additions with which 
successive generations of rabbis 
and doctors have encumbered it. 
It is not a revolt against the Catho- 
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lic faith nor a contradiction of it; 
for not only did it exist before the 
Catholic Church was established, 
but it was revealed by God, and 
he cannot contradict himself. The 
Jew errs only because he cannot 
or will not see that the Catholic 
Church is the lineal heir and right- 
ful possessor of the church of which 
Adam was the first, and Caiphas 
the last, high-priest ; and as for his 
sin in this hardness of heart and 
blindness of eye, God will judge 
him. Outside of this, and outside 
of the human additions which have 
been made to his creed, he believes 
what God spake unto Abraham, 
Moses, and the prophets, and his re- 
ligion is entitled to respect because 
itis of divineorigin. But the origin 
of all the other non-Catholic reli- 
gions in the world is human or diabo- 
lical. They are revolts against the 
authority and teaching of the church 
which Jesus Christ established in 
the world; to the earthly and visi- 
ble head of which he gave the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven; to the 
words of which he enjoined all 
men to render obedience; on 
which he has bestowed the inesti- 
mable grace of perfect unity; and 
which the Holy Spirit keeps ever 
in the truth. The Jew can say 
with truth, “God founded my 
church”; but the Protestant can 
only say, “ Martin Luther, or King 
Henry VIII., or Queen Elizabeth, 
or John Knox, or John Wesley, or 
Alexander Campbell, or Jo Smith, 
or the devil founded my church.” 
Judaism, however, although di- 
vine in its origin, ceased to possess 
the divine sanction from the mo- 
ment when our Lord had complet- 
ed his work on earth and ascended 
into heaven, and the Holy Ghost 
descended to preside over the or- 
ganization of the church from 
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which he has never since depart- 
ed. The Jewish religion, thus de- 
prived for ever of the divine sanc- 
tion, was at once deprived of its 
divine authority and became a 
merely human organization, sub- 
ject, like all other human things, 
to corruption, change, decay, and 
disintegration. These processes 
have been going on within it for 
eighteen hundred years, and they 
have now reached a most advanced 
stage. 

Prior to the crucifixion and as- 
cension of our Lord the essential 
unity in faith of the Jewish people 
had been preserved. The lawyers, 
the doctors, and the Pharisees had 
added much to the law of Moses in 
the way of laying heavy burdens on 
the people ; they took tithes of an- 
nise and cummin ; they made broad 
the edges of their phylacteries, and 
they were famous for making long 
extempore prayers, in which latter 
respect they resembled too closely 
some of our esteemed Protestant 
brethren. But the essential and 
divinely-given articles of the Jew- 
ish faith remained unimpaired, and 
in these essentials the unity of the 
people was complete. The process 
of change and disintegration com- 
menced immediately after the es- 
tablishment of the Christian Church 
and what may be called the formal 
transfer to her of the guiding and 
enlightening influence of the Holy 
Spirit. But for many centuries 
this process was slow and its pro- 
gress excited little or no attention. 
The Jews, until a very recent pe- 
riod in their history, were a per- 
secuted people; and persecution 
tends to make men cling closer to 
that which is the cause of the 
persecution. There were times in 
the history of the Jews when their 
only city of refuge was Rome; 
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when the popes, alone of all the 
sovereigns of the earth, stretched 
forth over them a protecting arm 
and permitted them to dwell in 
peace and security. Within the 
last century, or less, all this has 
been changed: nowhere in all 
Europe now, save in Bulgaria and 
one or two other provinces, are the 
Jews persecuted ; they have obtain- 
ed equal political and social rights ; 
they are cabinet ministers, premiers, 
members of parliament, eminent 
journalists, and autocratic bankers, 
With this prosperity have come 
the marked evidences of that dis- 
integration in matters of faith to 
which allusion has been made. 
And here in America, where the 
Jews have been always free, these 
changes have now become more 
signal and wide-spread than in any 
other country. 

To show how this has come 
about, it will be necessary, in the 
first place, to explain briefly the 
nature of the additions which have 
been made by the Jewish doctors 
to the divine law; the effect of 
these human edicts and precepts 
upon the minds of those Jews who 
retain their faith; and their con- 
trary effect, upon other minds, in 
promoting and disseminating the 
spirit of infidelity which is now so 
widely prevalent among the He- 
brews. The strictly “orthodox” 
Jew to-day is more burdened than 
were ever any of his ancestors by 
practically endless rules, observan- 
ces, rites, and ceremonies, while his 
“reformed” or “ ultra-reformed ” 
brother has not only shaken him- 
self free from all, or nearly all, of 
these human inventions, but has 
emancipated himself also from the 
letter and spirit of the law of Moses 
and from the bonds of the faith. 

The books of the Jewish law as 
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they now exist are the Old Testa- 
ment, as we call it; the “ Mishna,” 
or Second Law; and the “ Gema- 
ra,’ or supplement to the “ Mish- 
na.” These two latter books, taken 
together, form the “ Talmud.” But 
the “ Mishna” is the explanation 
of the Old Testament; the “ Ge- 
mara” is the explanation of the 
“Mishna”; and there remains be- 
hind or above all these the mys- 
tical and mysterious “ Cabala,” 
which contains within itself the 
sum and essence of all human wis- 
dom, and of such portions of divine 
wisdom as men are permitted to 
know. The “Cabala,” properly 
speaking, is not a book, and has 
never been wholly committed to 
writing. The “Cabala”—and the 


meaning of the word is the “ tra- 
dition”’—is a divine, sublime, se- 
cret, and infinite science, treating 
of the creation of the universe, of 
the esoteric meaning and signifi- 


cance of the Mosaic laws, and of 
the secrets of God. No trace of 
its origin is to be found. Moses, 
David, Solomon, and the. prophets 
are said to have been masters of 
it. It was taught to successive 
generations, but with the utmost 
secrecy and only to a select few, 
who were deemed worthy to re- 
ceive this priceless knowledge. 
Those portions of it which are 
written are brief, obscure, and full 
of abbreviations and initials, to be 
understood only by the initiated. 
They resemble the manuals of Free- 
masonry — pregnant with meaning 
to the members of the craft, but 
unintelligible to all who have not 
the key of the cipher. He who is 
a perfect master of the “Cabala” 
is so wise and potent that he not 
only can work wonders, but may 
exercise almost creative powers. 
Nay, even an imperfect and sur- 
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réptitiously-obtained knowledge of 
its mysteries enables one to per- 
form miracles. He who can place 
certain letters in a certain way, and 
pronounce them in a certain man- 
ner, may suspend the operation of 
the laws of nature and command 
the angels of God to do his wili. 
The Cabalists, however, claim that 
seldom, if ever, has their divine 
science been used by unworthy 
men or prostituted to selfish pur- 
poses. The penalty for such a sin 
is eternal death; it is written in 
one of their books that “he who 
abuses the crown perisheth,” and 
this is understood to refer to those 
who possess themselves of this 
knowledge and then use it for sel- 
fish purposes. The true Cabalists 
study their science not for gain, but 
for the sake of obtaining profound 
knowledge. They apply their rules 
to the letters and words of the 
Mosaic law, and ascertain thereby 
its hidden significance, drawing 
from every word or sentence an 
esoteric meaning, often full of sub- 
lime intelligence, and as often preg- 
nant only with absurdity. 

Emanuel Swedenborg seems to 
have been an unfledged Cabalist ; 
it is probable that he became in 
some manner acquainted with a few 
of the outward formulas of the Cab- 
ala, and that he based on these 
his wearisome treatises upon the 
secret meaning of the Scriptures. 
Certain it is that nothing which 
Swedenborg imagined is not to 
be found in the Cabala. Fortu- 
nately, a knowledge of the Cabala 
is not necessary for salvation; on 
the contrary, knowledge of it is a 
special perfection which every one 
is not able to attain, and for the 
want of which no one is to be 
blamed. 

The “ Mishna”’ contains the oral 
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or traditional laws transmitted from 
Moses, through a line of which the 
personality of every member is 
known, to the Rabbi Jochanan, who 
lived at Jerusalem at the time of 
the destruction of the second ‘Tem- 
ple. It was compiled by Rabbi 
Jehuda Hanasi in the latter half 
of the second century. The “Ge- 
mara,” or supplement to the “ Mish- 
na,’ is a wonderful book, contain- 
ing thirty-six treatises upon history, 
biography, astronomy, medicine, and 
ethics, interspersed with legends, 
aphorisms, parables, sermons, and 
rules of practical wisdom. ‘The 
oral or traditional laws in the 
“Mishna” are claimed to be of 
divine authority ; and the passages 
in both these books which seem to 
be absurd in the letter have a se- 
cret meaning understood best, if 
not exclusively, by the Cabalists. 
The morality taught in these writ- 
ings is not to be despised. For 
example, it is laid down that men 
should not use flattery or deceit in 
business affairs ; they should not be 
boisterous in their mirth nor per- 
mit themselves to sink into abject 
melancholy, but should be reason- 
ably and gratefully cheerful; they 
should be neither greedy of gain, nor 
slothful in business, nor over-right- 
eous in fasting and penance; all 
that they do they should do for the 
glory of God; they should love 
every Israelite as themselves, and 
they should be kind and charitable 
to the stranger; they must abstain 
from inward and silent hate, and if 
aggrieved by a neighbor they should 
make it known to him, affectionate- 
ly asking him to redress the wrong ; 
they should be especially solicitous 
to comfort, aid, and protect the 
widow and the orphan, not merely 
if these be poor, but because they 
have suffered and their hearts are 
VOL. XXV.—24 
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laden with grief. There are three 
mortal sins — idolatry, fornication, 
and bloodshed; but calumny is 
equal to all three. Every one who 
professes the true faith must be- 
lieve that there is a Being whose 
existence is inherent, absolute, and 
unconditional within himself; who 
has no cause or origin, and like 
whom there is no other; who is the 
first producer of all things; in whom 
all creatures find the support of 
their existence, while he derives 
no support from them; and that 
“this Being is by men called God 
—blessed be he!” ‘There are six 
fundamental principles of the faith 
—the creation of ali things by God 
out of nothing ; the pre-eminence of 
Moses as a prophet and lawgiver— 
a pre-eminence so great that there 
never has been and never can be 
another equal to him; the unalter- 
ableness of the law which he gave ; 
the dogma that the proper obser- 
vance of any one of the command- 
ments of the law will, lead to per- 
fection; the resurrection of the 
dead; and the coming of the Mes- 
sias. But upon this excellent 
foundation has been built up that 
structure of ceremony, ritual, ob- 
servance, and false and narrow 
philosophy which has become un- 
bearable to so many of the Jews in 
this country and in Europe, and 
from the yoke of which too many 
have escaped by throwing aside all 
faith, while others have contented 
themselves with taking refuge in 
the half-way houses of “ reform.” 
It is difficult to estimate with ac- 
curacy the number of Jews in the 
United States. But the census of 
1870 affords us some valuable data 
upon which a calculation may be 
based. In 1850 there were 36 
Jewish synagogues in the United 
States, with sittings for 18,371 per- 
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sons, and having a value of $418,- 
600. In 1860 there were 77 syna- 
gogues, with sittings for 34,412 per- 
sons and a value of $1,135,300. 
In 1870 no less than 189° Jewish 
“organizations” were reported; 
there were 152 synagogues, seating 
73,265 persons and valued at $5,- 
155,234. Now in the city of New 
York there are 26 synagogues, and 
the Jewish population of the me- 
tropolis is not less than 75,000. 
This would: give an average of 
some three thousand souls to each 
synagogue; and if we took this 
average as a basis of calculation, 
we should have a Jewish popula- 
tion in the whole of the United 
States amounting to 456,000 souls. 
But we have reason to believe that 
this is much less than the actual 
number. We have received from 
two high authorities estimates of 
the Jewish population in the re- 
public; both are avowedly only es- 
timates, but they have been made 
with care. One of them places the 
number of Jews in the United 
States at “one in thirty of the 
whole population,” which would 
give a total of 1,600,000 souls; the 
other reports the number to be 
“almost exactly 1,000,000 souls.” 
According to the census of 1870, 
there were no Jewish synagogues 
or other Hebrew organizations in 
Arizona, Dakota, Delaware, Flori- 
da, Idaho, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington Terri- 
tory, or Wyoming. But, in point 
of fact, there are many Jews in all, 
or nearly all, these States and Terri- 
tories. The following table will 
show the number of Jewish organi- 
zations in the United States, the 
number of their synagogues, with 
their sittings and their value, ac- 
cording to the census of 1870: 
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A careful examination of this 
table discloses some remarkable 
contrasts which are not without 
their significance. While the syn- 
agogues in North Carolina, Iowa, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, and some other 
States are small and cheap struc- 
tures, costing only from $500 to 
$2,800 or $3,000 each, those in 
Georgia have cost, or are valued 
at, an average of $10,500; in Ala- 
bama and Maine, $15,000; in Illi- 
nois, $30,000; in Connecticut, $35,- 
000; in California, $45,000; in Penn- 
sylvania, $49,000 ; in Ohio, $51,500; 
in Missouri, $54,000 ; in New York, 
$60,000; and in Maryland, $162,000. 
These instances exemplify to some 
extent the comparative wealth and 
religious zeal of the children of 
Israel in the different States named, 
and many of our readers, we sup- 
pose, will learn with surprise that 
there are far more Jews in Maine 
than in all the other New England 
States put together; and that the 














Jews of Maryland are apparently 
very much more wealthy and zea- 
lous than their co-religionists in 
any other part of the republic. But 
we must now trace the history of 
the settlement and progress of the 
Jews in this country, and set forth 
the outer as well as inner causes 
which have tended to work changes 
in them: to Americanize them to a 
great extent; to remove or soften 
the prejudices formerly cherished 
against them; and to weaken, mo- 
dify, or destroy, in a degree which 
cannot yet be accurately determin- 
ed, their own religious faith. 
Jewish emigration to this coun- 
try began at a very early period in 
its history, but only within the last 
thirty years has this emigration as- 
sumed perceptible dimensions. The 
Jews who came to the United States 
prior to 1848 were for the most 
part members of a low class; they 
were chiefly of Polish, Russian, Por- 
tuguese, or Spanish birth; they 
were either poor or pretended to 
be poor; they were peddlers, deal- 
ers in old clothes, pawnbrokers, 
money-changers in a small way, and 
petty merchants. From all social 
intercourse with the rest of the 
community they were cut off; they 
did not seek that which probably 
would have been denied them had 
they asked for it; the traditional 
prejudice against the Jews which 
exists so generally among the Gen- 
tiles was not diminished by the ap- 
pearance, the actions, and the gen- 
eral reputation of these children of 
Israel. They were supposed to be 
exclusively devoted to trade and to 
money-making, and to be quite de- 
void of any scruples as to the means 
by which they might get the better 
of the person to whom they sold or 
of whom they bought. A Hebrew 
writer of some note many years ago 
remarked that the Jews, as a race of 
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people, were more widely and gener- 
ally known and less generally appre- 
ciated than any other class upon the 
earth; that the peculiarities which 
have marked them as objects of dis- 
like were by no means original in 
their character, but were the fruits 
of centuries of oppression and degra- 
dation; and that they needed only 
a few years of existence in a free 
country, where equal rights would 
be accorded to them, and where 
they might in peace and security 
manifest the virtues which were in 
them, in order to win for them- 
selves not only the toleration but 
the active esteem and respect of 
their fellow-citizens. The truth of 
this remark has been amply sub- 
stantiated by what has occurred in 
England, France, Germany, and 
other portions of Europe; while in 
this country the Jews have succeed- 
ed in Americanizing themselves to 
a very great extent, and in obliter- 
ating in a marked degrce the pecu- 
liarities which formerly served to 
point them out as a wholly separate 
and foreign people. That this pro- 
cess has been accompanied by the 
partial loss of their religious faith 
is unquestionably true, but it is not 
clear whether they have become 
Americanized because they have to 
this extent lost their faith, or wheth- 
er they have lost their faith because 
they have become Americanized. 
The Jews in America at the pre- 
sent moment are divided into five 
classes—the “ Radical Orthodox,” 
the “ Orthodox,” the “ Conserva- 
tive Reformed,” the “Reformed,” 
and the “ Radical Reformed.” 
There is a wide gulf between the 
first and the last of these classes; 
but the shades of difference be- 
tween a Radical Orthodox Jew and 
an Orthodox Jew, or between a 
Conservative Reformed Jew and a 
Reformed Jew, are somewhat diffi- 
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cult to define. The Radical Or- 
thodox Jews are few in number, 
and are said by their co-religionists 
to be daily growing less. They 
are chiefly of Polish, Austrian, or 
Hungarian birth; they for the most 
part are in humble and obscure 
walks of life ; they form no associa- 
tions with Gentiles; they accept as 
the rule of their life the Mosaic law 
interpreted by the “ Talmud” and 
the “ Cabala ”; they do not welcome 
Gentiles, or even Jews of later views, 
to their synagogues. We believe 
there is but one synagogue in New 
York belonging to this school of 
Jews, and in which one’ may wit- 
ness Jewish worship as it was per- 
formed a thousand years ago. The 
children of the Radical Orthodox 
Jews—especially the male children 
—do not adhere closely to the faith 
and ritual of their fathers; and 
some of the fathers themselves, as 
they become rich in this world’s 
goods, manifest a disposition to 
affiliate themselves with one or 
other of the less rigorous sects. 
Some of them are content to join 
the ranks of the Orthodox Jews, 
who hold most firmly to all matters 
of dogma, and to all the essential 
rules of life laid down by the law 
of Moses, but who at the same time 
dispense themselves from the strict 
observance of a certain number of 
the more onerous observances and 
regulations enjoined by the rab- 
bjnical writers. 

The line of demarcation between 
the Orthodox Jews and the Con- 
servative Reformed Jews is vague 
and undetermined; but the Re- 
formed Jews are very much advanc- 
ed. They hold themselves bound 
no longer to obey the ceremonial 
and dietary laws laid down by 
Moses and his successors, and 
their faith in the predictions of the 
prophets has almost wholly faded 
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away. The higher class of the He- 
brew community for the most part 
belong to the Reformed sect; but 
these congregations are also largely 
composed of the well-to-do middle- 
class Jews. Nearly all of the Jews 
of American birth are found in the 
ranks of this sect or in the one of 
which we have yet to speak; and 
very many of the German and 
English Jews resident here are 
also members of the Reformed syn- 
agogues. ‘They openly avow their 
desire and ambition to become 
thoroughly Americanized, and to 
cease in all respects to be regarded 
as an alien and foreign people. 
They still retain their belief in 
God, but this belief is in too many 
cases vague and ill-defined. The 
expectation of the coming of the 
Messias in any literal sense has, 
with rare exceptions, ceased to be 
entertained among them. They 
will not confess that the prophecies 
of his coming were fulfilled in 
Jesus Christ, and their philosophy 
has led them to the conclusion that 
these prophecies do not now remain 
to be fulfilled, save in a metaphori- 
cal sense. The Messias is indeed 
to come—but not as an individual. 
Humanity as a race, elevated, hap- 
py, prosperous, blessed with long 
life, health, and earthly comfort, is 
the Messias; the prophets saw him 
and were glad, but it was reserved 
for the children of this generation 
to discover what was the hidden 
and real meaning of their predic- 
tions concerning him. 

A learned Jewish scholar has 
thus expressed this phase of Jewish 
thought : “The majority of intellt- 
gent Israelites have long since aban- 
doned the wish of building up an 
independent national existence of 
their own. The achievement of 
higher conditions of human life 
they are disposed to regard as the 
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fulfilment of Messianic prophecy, 
and the furthering of this end, in 
intimate union with their fellow- 
men, as the highest dictate of their 
religion.” These are weighty 
words; and there is abundant rea- 
son to believe that they truthfully 
represent the dominant tone of 
thought among the American Jews. 
The latest sect among them—the 
Radical Reformed Jews—go to the 
root of the matter and have the 
full courage of their opinions. They 
have the goodness to admit that 
there is, or may be, a God, but 
they deny that he has ever revealed 
himself to man save by the law of 
nature, and that God is himself na- 
ture. In other words, these Jews 
have become Pantheists. Benedict 
de Spinoza was excommunicated 
and denounced by the forefathers 
of those who now revere and extol 
him. ‘The most eloquent and gift- 
ed, if not the most learned, of the 
Jewish rabbis in America has be- 
come the leader of this sect, and 
has left the magnificent synagogue 
which was built for him, only to 
draw after him into new paths a 
large proportion of his former con- 
gregation. They are extremely 
wise in their own conceit; they 
prate of the necessity of doubting 
all things; they deride the rites 
and practices of external religion ; 
they say they worship God, but in- 
asmuch as God, as they insist, is 
only nature, and nature is part of 
themselves, in worshipping God 
they worship themselves. We are 
told that many of those Jews who 
still maintain their connection with 
the Conservative Reformed or Re- 
formed congregations are by con- 
viction in full sympathy with the 
Radical Reformers. The laity are 
far in advance of the rabbis of 
each sect. The rabbis are for the 
most part men of foreign birth and 
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foreign education; there are, we 
believe, not a dozen rabbis of Ame- 
rican birth in the whole Union. 
The almost universal tendency of 
thought and practice among the 
younger Jews is in the direction of 
that phase of infidelity of which we 
have spoken; and the elder mem- 
bers of the race take little care to 
counteract in any effectual manner 
this apostasy. The education of 
Jewish children in this country is 
left pretty much to take care of 
itself. There are few, if any, Jew- 
ish schools, and none at all of a 
high character. The Jewish chil- 
dren for-the most part attend the 
public schools, where they either 
are taught no religion at all or 
listen to such vague and’ disjointed 
utterances concerning the truths of 
Christianity as the caprice or the 
prejudices of the teacher may lead 
him to pronounce. In some in- 
stances the children of well-to-do 
Hebrews among us are sent to re- 
ceive their education in Unitarian 
academies; in others the sons of 
wealthy American Jews are educat- 
ed in the German universities, from 
whence they return full-blown infi- 
dels. Intermarriages between Jews 
and nominal Christians are not rare; 
and the children of these unions 
are, as a rule, educated in the reli- 
gion of the mother—if she happens 
to possess any. 

We have said that the Jewish 
laity is in advance of the rabbis in 
the matter of what is called “ re- 
form,” but which is too generally 
nothing but destruction. The po- 
sition of the rabbis is a peculiar 
one. They are not priests, for they 
no longer offer sacrifice. They 
are not even the sons of priests; 
the hereditary character of their 
office has long since been lost; 
they are rabbis, or, in other phrase, 
teachers, not by hereditary descent 
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nor by divine selection or conse- 
cration, but merely by their own 
choice and the good-will of their 
neighbors or friends. The last 
high-priest of the Jewish Church 
who had any divine sanction for 
the title which he bore was Cai- 
phas, and his office was taken away 


from him, in the sight of God and. 


in truth, on the day of Pentecost, 
when the Holy Ghost descended to 
dwell until the end of time with 
the Christian Church. Since that 
day there have been no priests of 
God upon the earth, save the priests 
of the Catholic Church; and con- 
sequently since that day there have 
been no true Jewish priests. The 
altars of the Jews have crumbled 
away ; their sacrifices have ceased ; 
the sons of the tribes of Aaron and 
Levi have abandoned even the 
pretence of belonging to a priestly 
order. In the place of the priests 
have come the rabbis, who are mere 
ministers or teachers. ‘They are to 
the Jews what the Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, and other Pro- 
testant ministers are to the respec- 
tive Protestant sects. ‘They are a 
little less than some of the Protes- 
tant ministers claim to be; for some 
of these do set up in an uncertain 
way a vague and altogether falla- 
cious pretence to the possession of 
“orders” and to having been em- 
powered to perform priestly func- 
tions. The rabbis make no such 
pretence, and their position, such 
as it is, is confessedly invested with 
only purely human sanction. They 
are teachers, but do not claim that 
they have a divine authority to 
teach. They are subject to the 
will and caprice of the congrega- 
tion to which they are attached; 
they are like school-teachers, whose 
tenure of office depends upon the 
pleasure of the school commission- 
ers. Some of them have sought to 
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put themselves at the head of the 
reform movement, and have suc- 
ceeded, but only on the condition 
that they should keep pace with 
the advance of the laity. The youn- 
ger German rabbis have been most 
prominent in this respect. They 
have effected an organization among 
themselves, as well here as in Ger- 
many, and have managed to act 
together with something approach- 
ing to unanimity. Destitute, how- 
ever, of any rule of faith and prac- 
tice higher than their own will and 
whim, and having no central or su- 
preme authority to which they can 
appeal, they lack the essential bond 
of unity, and some of them are con- 
stantly wandering off in one direc- 
tionorthecther. They began their 
work of reform by modernizing the 
ritual of the synagogue, and elimi- 
nating from it, little by little, those 
portions of it which, directly or in- 
directly, assert the dogmas that are 
inconveniently opposed to the new 
ideas whereof they are enamored. 
Among the regular prayers of the 
synagogue, for instance, were sup- 
plications for the bringing back of 
the chosen people to the land of 
their fathers, the restoration of the 
throne of David, and the coming 
of the Messias. The new philoso- 
phy, as we have shown, teaches 
that the Messias is not to come in 
any literal sense; that inasmuch as 
modern progress is best subserved 
by democratic or republican insti- 
tutions, the establishment of a mo- 
narchy of any kind is not to be de- 
sired or prayed for; and that the 
return of the Jews as a nation to 
Palestine is not to be wished, even 
if it were feasible. 

It became advisable, therefore, to 
reconcile theory with practice, and 
to cease pretending to pray for that 
which was either impossible or un- 
desirable. If it were absurd to be- 








lieve any longer that the Messias 
was to come as a personal king 
and redeemer, to lead back his peo- 
ple to the Promised Land, and to 
elevate them as the rulers and 
princes of the earth, then it was 
something worse than absurd to 
continue the repetition of the pray- 
ers imploring the hastening of his 
coming. If the Books of the Law 
and of the Prophets are not the 
veritable word of God; if they con- 
tain merely ingenious and beautiful 
myths, symbolical poetry, and a 
code of moral and dietary rules 
which, in some respects at least, 
are no longer either necessary or 
advisable to be obeyed, it is dis- 
honest to pretend to regard these 
writings with devout reverence, and 
to insist upon any one governing 
himself by them. By this course 
of reasoning the German rabbis, 
often pushed further than they 
cared to go by the laity who were 
behind them, sapped the founda- 
tions of faith among the common 
people of the Jews, and prepared 
them for the downward path which 
so many of them are now treading. 

Having thus reviewed the pre- 
sent state of Judaism in America, 
we may ask ourselves what is likely 
to be the future of what was once 
the church of God, but has now 
fallen to the level of a mere sect. 
It is clear that the Jews, here as 
in the Old World, and more rapidly 
here than in the Old World, are 
losing the faith of their fathers. 
Judaism, divine in its origin, but 
no longer invested with the divine 
sanction nor inspired or guided by 
the Holy Ghost, is undergoing the 
same process of disintegration and 
decay which the Protestant sects 
are suffering. Judaism, now wholly 
human, like Protestantism, is lead- 
ing its adherents to infidelity. Eve- 
ry day, as Protestants see this, the 
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devout and pious among them turn 
to the one church which Jesus 
Christ established in the world, and 
in her bosom find refuge, peace, 
and salvation. The number of 
conversions from Protestantism to 
the holy Roman Catholic Church, 
here and in Great Britain, is con- 
tinually on the increase. But no- 
thing is more rare than the conver- 
sion of a Jew. They are rapidly 
parting with their own faith, but 
very seldom do they embrace any 
form of Christianity in its stead. 
In a few years the great majority 
of Jews in the United States will 
probably have ceased to be Jews, 
save only in name. But how many 
of them will become Catholics? 
All roads lead to Rome; but very 
few Jews have made that journey. 
A Jew who becomes a Catholic is 
a most excellent Catholic ; he seems 
to desire, by the fervor of his faith 
and the burning zeal of his charity, 
to make some reparation for the 
sins of his people. Jews should be 
the best Catholics in the world; 
and God has told us, through the 
mouths of Jewish prophets, that 
the time will come when they will 
be all that they should be. The 
word of God is sure and cannot 
fail. He has told us that the day 
is coming when the Jews shall ask 
him, “ What are those wounds in 
the midst of thy hands?” and when 
he shall reply, “ With these was I 
wounded in the house of them that 
I love.” Inthat day he “will pour 
out upon the house of David the 
spirit of grace and the spirit of 
prayers; and they shall look upon 
him whom they have pierced, and 
they shall mourn for him as one 
mourneth for an only son, and 
shall grieve over him as the man- 
ner is to grieve for the death of 
the first-born.” In that glorious 
day God has promised’ that he will 
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destroy the names of idols out of 
the earth, so that they shall be re- 
membered no more; and that he 
will take away the false prophets 
and the unclean spirit out of the 
earth. He will bring back the cap- 
tivity of Juda and the captivity 
of Jerusalem, and “ will build them 
as from the beginning”; he will 
cleanse them from all their ini- 
quities, whereby they have sinned 
against him and despised him; and 
he will so crown them with bless- 
ings that all the world shall be 
amazed thereby. “It shall be to 
me a name, and a joy, and a praise, 
and a gladness before all the na- 
tions of the earth that shall hear 
of all the good things which I will 
do to them.” “ Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord, that I will 
perform the good word that I have 
spoken to the house of Israel and 
to the house of Juda.” When the 
Jews become Catholic Christians, 
Jerusalem shall “be called by a 
new name, which the mouth of 
the Lord shall name,” and the 
Jews shall become “a crown of 
glory in the hand of the Lord and 
a royal diadem in the hand of 
God.” Then they shall no more 
be called forsaken, and their land 
shall be no more called desolate ; 
“but thou shalt be called ‘my 
pleasure in her,’ and thy land in- 
habited.” ‘Then shall the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass be celebrated 
by Jewish hands in the Holy City 
where Jesus Christ first offered up 
the ever-living Sacrifice, and then 
shall the Jews eat the heavenly 
Bread and drink the sacred Blood 
which have so long been given to 
us Gentiles and rejected by them. 
“The Lord has sworn by his right 
hand and by the armof his strength : 
Surely I will no longer give thy 
corn to be meat for thy enemies, 
and the sons-of the stranger shall 
not drink thy wine for which thou 
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hast labored ; for they that gather 
it shall eat it, and they that have 
brought it together shail drink it in 
my holy courts.” Wonderful are 
these words; full are they of a 
meaning at once mystical and clear. 
The Jews, in God’s own time, will 
become Catholic Christians, and, 
united with the whole body of the 
faithful on earth, they shall eat the 
divine Bread which is the life of 
the world. The abandonment of 
their traditional faith will continue 
to lead them more and more to the 
abandonment of all their distinctive 
national peculiarities and practices, 
and they will become merged in 
the great body of the children of 
men. Then such of them as God 
may choose will have given to them 
the grace of faith, and as individu- 
als, and not as a nation, will they 
become Catholic Christians. We 
know that in the vision of St. John 
the Apostle he saw one hundred and 
forty-four thousand of the children 
of Israel, of every tribe twelve thou- 
sand, who had come out of great 
tribulation, and washed their robes 
and made them white in the bJood 
of the Lamb. Weare certain, then, 
that before the end of the world at 
least this number of Jews will have 
been converted. It may be that 
the number represents only those 
who belonged to the church while 
it was yet mainly composed of 
Jews. If so, let us hope that those 
of the once chosen people who yet 
remain may be found, or at least 
many of them, in that great multi- 
tude which no man can number, of 
all nations, and tribes, and peoples, 
and tongues, which St. John also 
saw, standing before the throne and 
in the sight of the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes and palms in their 
hands, crying with a loud voice’ 
“Salvation to our God who sit- 
teth upon the throne, and to the 
Lamb.” 
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FROM THE FRENCH. 


CONCLUSION, 


JULY 30. 

Tus morning I was in a sort 
of mortal sadness. I opened the 
“ Book of those who suffer” at these 
words: “You have willed, O my 
God! to separate me from her to 
whom I have so often said that I 
should wish to die the same day as 
she. This desire has not been 
granted, and thou hast condemned 
me to survive. 

“ She is at rest; and never have 
I more fully realized than in this 
my exceeding grief the meaning 
of that beautiful Christian word, 
guies—rest.”” 

I said this with all my heart, and 
Ihave comprehended... .O Kate! 
I loved you too much for this 
world. Bless me from on high, and 
visit me with Picciola. It seems 
to me that the divine Goodness 
must permit that. 


AUGUST 2. 

“The present war is the natural 
and necessary consequence of the 
great apostasy of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the principles of the 
Revolution!” O my God! if this 
might be a holy war! But I fear; 
for France is so guilty! Prayers 
are being offered in all the dioce- 
ses; the emperor has put himself 
at the head of the army. May 
God save us! We needed a St. 
Louis, if we were to deserve vic- 
tory. Do you remember, Kate, 
how much we admired these words 
of Bossuet? “ War is often a salu- 
tary bath, in which nations bathe 


and are regenerated.” Oh! how 
you must pray, all our kind friends 
in heaven. 


AUGUST 4. 

Amélie has bidden us adieu; 
she is a charming creature. Her 
mother will not accompany her. 
She fears her own weakness; and 
she is a veritable Spartan. 

On the 2d of “August took 
place a first engagement at Saar- 
briick; our troops were victorious. 
May this success augur well! ‘They 
say that there is a terrible efferves- 
cencein minds. Our Bretonnes are 
praying that their sons may soon 
return. 

Arrival of our Parisians! Alix 
and Margaret have all the grace of 
the twins; my godson is magnifi- 
cent. I like to feel that we are 
together in these troubled times. 
How I pity mothers! 


AUGUST 7. 

Terror, anguish, defeat—these 
are the synonyms of this date. 
Two days ago we were beaten at 
Wissembourg; yesterday at For- 
bach. We are waiting for news. 
Our reverses are a chastisement ; 
the French government is with- 
drawing its troops from Rome. Is 
it, then, to secure success that 
France abandons the Pope? Oh! 
it is not France which acts thus; 
she is too profoundly Catholic for 
that ; but she will be none the less 
certain to undergo the penalty for 
this cowardice. Kate, pray for 
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France! The Prussians are upon 
our soil, and civil war is also feared. 


AUGUST 13. 

Horrible details are received of 
the battle of Reichshoffen. Marshal 
MacMahon behaved with admirable 
heroism. He would not quit the 
field of battle after witnessing this 
odious butchery—40,ooo against 
150,000! Lord, O Lord! have pity. 
There must have been some trea- 
son there. The cuirassiers and 
chasseurs of MacMahon sacrificed 
themselves to facilitate the retreat. 
The newspapers make one weep. 
Kate, what is said in heaven ? 

My Guy is charmingly beautiful ; 
and when he is twenty years old 
an enemy’s cannon-ball will have 
the right to carry him off! 


AUGUST 21. 

Dear Kate, I bless God for hav- 
ing placed you in the peace of 
eternity before these murderous 
struggles, in which your heart 
would so often have been wound- 
ed! Ah! it seems to me that it is 
a great favor tu be taken from this 
earth before the calamities which 
are impending. 

A subscription has been set on 
foot, in order that all France shall 
offer a sword of honor to MacMa- 
hon. Marshal Lebceuf, General- 
in-Chief, is replaced by Marshal 
Bazaine ; the army is falling back 
on Chalons. There were brilliant 
affairs on the 14th, 15th, and 16th. 
But what agitation in the country ! 
The republicans consider the mo- 
ment favorabte for their triumph, 
and René declares that the Prus- 
sians of France are still more to be 
dreaded than the Prussians of Ger- 
many. Montaigne said: “ ‘There 
are triumphant defeats which equal 
the finest victories.” Our troops 
are sublime. Fresh levies are be- 
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ing made, companies of francs-ti- 
reurs are organized; will France 
be saved? Catholic La Vendée is 
rising ¢n masse. 

AUGUST 24. 

The Prussians are at Sdint-Dizier. 
It is said that in the partial engage- 
ments the losses are considerable on 
both sides. The enemy is bom- 
barding Strasbourg. Read heart- 
rending details. Povera Francia! 
They say that two sons of Count 
Bismarck are dead; it is the jus- 
tice of God passing by! Oh! 
when we think of so many families 
who are suffering from the disasters 
of invasion, who see their homes 
invaded and their days in peril, 
how ardent are our prayers ! 

That which I dreaded is come 
upor us. René and his brothers 
are going! Omy God! guard them 
from danger. I love France too 
well to hinder René from defending 
her. The fear of afflicting me 
held him back. God aid us and 
have at the English! as our Breton 
ancestors used to say. The Eng- 
lish of to-day are the Prussians. 

They leave us, five brothers, all 
valiant and strong, courageous as 
lions. Ah! if they should not re- 
turn. I believe in presentiments, 
and something tells me that all 
hope of happiness is at an end for 
me. “Give all to God,” a saintly 
priest wrote to me. Fjat/ Take all, 
my God, but leave me thy love ! 

Do you remember, Kate, my mo- 
ther’s stories of the heroism of our 
grandfather? Do you remember 
that Georgina whose name I receiv- 
ed, who said to her brother, “ Go 
and fight without thinking of 
me. God and his angels will 
guard me; think of your coun- 
try!” 

Could I be less courageous than 
she? Pray for me, holy soul in hea- 
ven! What shall I do without him? 
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AvucGustT 26. 

Levies are being raised en masse. 
Men will not be wanting, but sol- 
diers cannot be made at a moment’s 
notice, especially in our days. It 
is said that Bazaine is blockaded in 
Metz with 70,000 men, and that he 
has before him 200,000 Prussians. 
MacMahon is going to his relief 
with an equal number of heroes. 
The French have burnt the camp 
at Chalons. What will be the is- 
sue of this frightful struggle ? The 
ministry which has caused all our 
misfortunes has resigned; a clear 
understanding is most important, 
and time passes away in useless 
discussions. General Trochu, a 
Breton, is Governor of Paris. 

To-day we shall be left alone. . . . 


AUGUST 29. 

It is over. René has taken with 
him all my heart, and I feel a 
strange sense of suffering. My 
mother has been sublime. O these 
adieux, these last embraces! Who 
would have said that we should come 
to this? 

Protect them, ye holy angels! 
Bring them back to us soon with 
the return of peace! There are 
wounded everywhere; my mother 
has asked for ten, to whom we shall 
attend ourselves. It is terrible to 
see these mutilations. O war! how 
I hate it. 

The army of Prince Frederick 
Charles is marching upon Paris; 
there are no official tidings of our 
soldiers. Phalsbourg, Toul, Metz, 
Strasbourg are all undergoing the 
horrors of bombardment. Where 
shall we go? Prayer alone will 
save us. There is much patriotic 
eagerness in the populations; the 
loan of 750,000,000 has been cov- 
ered with astonishing rapidity. 
What will become of the capital? 
What chastisement will visit it for 
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having erected a statue to Vol- 
taire? 

A visit—the Comtesse de G 
and her two daughters, friends of 
Lucy. What a difference between 
the two sisters! The younger 
calm, gentle, and placid, like a 
beautiful lake, seraphic and ten- 
der; the elder ardent and enthu- 
siastic to exaggeration, impassion- 
ed for the cause of good, peace, 
and right, but like a volcano. 

Kate, tell me that you pray for 
us, and that God will have pity 
upon his people ! 

AUGUST 31. 

A letter from René! Alas! his 
presence was so sweet to me. Ger- 
trude and I do not quit the chapel, 
except for the wounded. Mary 
and Ellen, Marguerite and Alix, 
multiply their prayers. Arthur has 
made his mother give him a Zou- 
ave’s uniform; thus equipped, he 
drills the children at the school. 
You should hear him say how he 
wants to join his father and fight 
with him. Our savage eneinies 
commit revolting atrocities. How 
truly are they the sons of the Teu- 
tons ! 

Berthe’s family is in Switzerland. 


SEPTEMBER 4. 

Lord, save us; we perish! 

The public journals speak in an 
ambiguous manner of triumphs with 
respect to which a terrible silence 
had been observed in official quar- 
ters; a great battle was imminent. 
... The day is come, and its 
events are brought to light. Pove- 
ra Francia! ‘The emperor and 
40,00@ French prisoners, MacMa-~- 
hon grievously wounded, and a 
capitulation—it is horrible! My 
God! hast thou abandoned France ? 
The public consternation cannot be 
described. It was said yesterday 
that, owing to a crypt whose exis- 
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tence was generally unknown, the 
women and children had been able 
to quit Strasbourg, so valiantly de- 
fended by General Uhrich. The 
enemy aims his murderous projec- 
tiles especially at the cathedral— 
that unequalled marvel in stone. 
Horrible! horrible! It seems as 
if hell had vomited innumerable 
legions of monsters upon France. 
There were 550,000 in this last 
three days’ battle. How wiil all 
this end? “Arise, O Lord! and 
deliver thy people, for the time to 
show mercy is come!” * 


SEPTEMBER 6. 

The republic is proclaimed. Pa- 
ris is in a state of delirium. Did 
not Joseph de Maistre say: “ ‘The 
French Revolution has been satan- 
ic; if the counter-revolution is not 
divine, it will be a nullity’? Read 
the Univers yesterday—so Chris- 
tian, so right-thinking. Louis 
Veuillot calls Prussia the Sin of 
Europe. Will the republic save 
us? The enemy is at Soissons. 
We see now the result of twenty 
years of despotism. . . . “MacMa- 
hon is dead!” said a workman on 
the boulevards with a journal in 
his hand. At these words arose a 
general cry: “ Honor to MacMa- 
hon!” ‘This report is contradicted, 
and Mme. la Maréchale set out 
yesterday to join her husband. O 
this wound! What Frenchman 
would not give his life to heal it? 
No army left! Bazaine is still 
blockaded in Metz, bombarded by 
the Prussians. MacMahon had 
done wonders, but was unable to 
effect his junction with Bazaine. 
He was thrown back by the enemy 
upon Sedan, and a bridge not hav- 
ing been destroyed, notwithstand- 
ing his orders, he was surrounded 
by a network of the enemy ; griev- 


*Ps. ci. 
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ously wounded, he placed the com- 
mand inthe hands of General Wim- 
pffen, who capitulated. MacMahon 
would never have done this—never ! 
Without a miracle, France is lost. 
It seems as if one were suffering a 
bad dream in reading that, owing 
to our woods, the enemy slaughter 
us without mercy, whilst our ‘blows 
fall on emptiness, and that on the 
fatal day which annihilated our 
army our artillery was for a quar- 
ter of an hour playing upon a regi- 
mentof Frenchcuirassiers. . . . The 
Angelus is ringing. O Angelic Salu- 
tation! with what anguish Chris- 
tian hearts yesterday repeated you, 
on this beginning of a new era of 
which no one can tell the form or 
the duration. 
SEPTEMBER 7. 

A line from Adrien to reassure 
us all. Alas! who does not trem- 
ble at this hour? Kate, protect 
us! Some members of the Left 
have, themselves alone, made the 
republic and seized the reins of 
government. Can the enemies of 
God regenerate a people? “The 
Keeper of Israel neither slumbers 
nor sleeps.” Napoleon I. (Louis 
Veuillot, the valiant heart, tells us) 
used to say that the general who dar- 
ed speak of capitulation ought to be 
shot; what, then, would be the de- 
serts of him whosurrenders? Poor 
France, humiliated, vanquished, de- 
prived of her noblest children ! 


SEPTEMBER 8. 

On this festival of your nativity, 
O Our Lady of Victories! succor 
us. Nocourier from Paris, which 
must be invested. The Garde Na- 
tionale is being organized; the 
scheme is to oppose the whole of 
France to these Vandals of the nine- 
teenth century—barbarous hordes 
who seem to be impelled by some 
irresistible force into the heart of 
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our unhappycountry. How French 
I feel myself in these days of sor- 
row! Dear Kate, is it true, as we 
believe, that all our saints of France, 
headed by St. Remi, Charlemagne, 
St. Louis, and Joan of Arc, are pros- 
trate at the feet of the Eternal to 
obtain the pardon which would 
save us? 


SEPTEMBER II. 

In the frightful catastrophe of 
Sedan our soldiers were in want of 
munitions and had not eaten for 
four days. 

I send daily along bulletin of news 
to my devoted Margaret. Has not 
Marcella also something to fear? 
Poor Italy! Poor France! We 
can but have either a shameful 
peace ora pitiless war... . Laon 
is threatened with the fate of 
Strasbourg. Alas! these poor cit- 
ies, besieged and heroic. “Coun- 
try of my brethren and of my 
friends, may the words of God for 
thee be words of peace: ‘ May peace 
be within thy walls, and plenteous- 
ness within thy towers!’ O my 
God! save thy servants who put 
their trust in thee!” * 

Every man under arms, every 
woman at prayer! This decree 
makes me bless the republic. And 
René—where is he ? 


SEPTEMBER 13. 

Laon must have ceased to exist ; 
the commander has had the citadel 
blown up. They say that Gari- 
baldi, the insulter of Pius IX. and 
the king of vagabonds and bandits, 
is coming to succor France; is not 
this the depth of humiliation? 
“ How long, O Lord! wilt thou de- 
lay to succor us? O God! be thou 
our judge, and defend our cause 
against this pitiless nation ; deliver 


* Ps. cxxi. 
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us from these men, who are full of 
injustice and deceit !” 

The enemy is six leagues from 
Paris. M. Thiers has set out for 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Lon- 
don. The United States have offer- 
ed their mediation. We are assured 
that the foreign powers desire peace, 
but what proofs do they give? 
Russia is preparing formidable ar- 
maments, doubtless finding the pre- 
sent moment opportune for taking 
possession of Constantinople. The 
excommunicated king is adding to 


_ his crjmes in annexing to his own the 


last remaining States of the church. 

We are told that the republican 
world boasts greatly of the circular 
of Jules Favre and the letter of 
Victor Hugo. 

I do not know from whence there 
comes to us a copy of a revelation 
announcing that from the zoth to 
the 29th all will be over, and that 
France will be delivered by a 
stranger. O feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel! be to us a day of salva- 
tion. But, Lord, does France de- 
serve it? Ah! she is no longer 
the eldest daughter of the church, 
since she consents to the odious 
spoliation of Italy, and since every 
sort of hatred is let loose against 
religion. Do they not say that at 
Lyons the Visitandines have been 
driven from their convent? We 
deserve every misfortune and dis- 
grace. Louis Veuillot, calm in the 
midst of so many storms, gave yes- 
terday a beautiful article, in which 
he predicted the near approach of 
the triumph of the church; and to- 
day, the splendid history of Judas 
Machabeus. Save us,O Lord! we 
who are thy people. “God gives 
to his church the flotsam of every 
wreck, as he gives her, sooner or 
later, the laurel of every triumph.” 

It is said that Paris will be de- 
stroyed. “Unless the Lord keep 
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the city, he that keepeth it watcheth 
invain!”* Hope! hope! Prayer 
will save us! 

I knew yesterday that René was 
alive. O Kate! pray for us. 


SEPTEMBER 17. 

O surprise! O joy !—if I dared 
to say so. . . . Margaret here! 
Kind, dear, and perfect friend! she 
could not remain away from us 
during these troubles. Lord Wil- 
liam and Emmanuel have come with 
her. What an exquisite proof of 
affection! How we have wept to- 
gether! O dear Kate, dear flower 
transplanted to heaven! your na- 
tive soil, how much we have spoken 
of you. How René will be touch- 
ed at hearing of this arrival! My 
mother and sisters give a festive 
welcome to my deHe Anglaise, who is 
English only in name, being as Ca- 
tholic, as Irish, and as French as 
we are. 

Communications are interrupted, 
or are on the point of being so. 
The line of Orleans is cut. The 
Paris Journal is here, however, 
with frightful accounts of the bar- 
barity of the Prussians. Save us, my 
God; have pity on those who are 
fighting pro aris et focis | 

Margaret has brought me a bit 
of the soil of Ireland, and some 
flowers gathered from our mother’s 
grave. 

SEPTEMBER I9. 

What is happening to-day, twen- 
ty-four years after the Apparition 
of La Salette? We are melting 
away in prayers. My mother has 
obtained from the bishop the most 
liberal permissions for benedictions. 
Our good curé is dying . . . of 
old age and grief. The love of 
their country is a robust plant 
among the Bretons. 

Dear Kate, we speak of you with 


* Ps. cxxvi, 
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Margaret. I told her that I con- 
tinue to write to you; she was 
touched at hearing it. How kind 
it is of her to have quitted her 
home to share our anguish and our 
dangers! ‘The province will be in- 
vaded—that is certain. No news 
of René; but who does not feel 
courageous at this time? Ah! as- 
suredly, in face of the extent of our 
disasters, selfish anxieties disappear, 
and the soul grows, in her prodi- 
gious faculty of suffering, to com- 
passionate all the present miseries, 
all the crushing misfortunes, all the 
deaths. How long, O Lord! will 
thy hand be heavy upon us? O 
mysterious depths of the designs 
of God! O militant church! Q 
venerated Pontiff, the purest glory 
of our age! O Rome, invaded like 
France! I have just read an ad- 
mirable pastoral letter of Mgr. 
Freppel, the illustrious successor 
of Mgr. Angebault in the see of 
Angers. He sees a reason for hope 
in this community of sorrows be- 
tween the mother and the e/dest 
daughter. O Pontiff!—is not this 
title become a bitter derision? The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
the church, and we are surely not 
far distant from her signal triumph ; 
but how many tears, it may be, and 
how many martyrdoms, before that 
hour! Italy, France, Ireland—the 
three countries of my heart, lands 
that are mingled in one in my en- 
thusiasm and love, daughters of 
God, and the privileged ones of his 
heart—you cannot perish ; God will 
fight for you, and we shall bless 
him for ever! 

Kate, beloved sister, tell me that 
you hear me, that your soul touches 
mine. Be René’s guardian angel ! 


SEPTEMBER 21. 
Our life is strange. Beneath all 
it has a wonderful serenity, a con- 
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fidence in God which defies every- 
thing; on the surface it is a sort 
of fever, passing from the wildest 
hope to the most complete discour- 
agement. Gertrude has appointed 
us her atdes-de-camp—Margaret and 
myself. There is much to do 
around us. Our Bretonnes have 
need to be consoled, and there are 
sick and dying. The good adbé 
multiplies himself with admirable 
self-forgetfulness ; our pastor is dy- 
ing, happy to be called away at the 
present crisis. 

I have a letter from René—akind, 
long, sweet letter, from which I can- 
not take away my eyes. He only 
speaks to me vaguely of the war, 
so as not to increase my alarm. 
Every ring of the bell makes us 
start; the gallop of a horse makes 
us run to the windows. My mo- 
ther never quits her psalter and 
rosary; Mistress Annah faithfully 
keeps her company when we are 
not there; Mary and Ellen, with 
the other dear young ones in the 
house, are our sunshine. ‘he cour- 
ageous Margaret talks politics with 
Lucy, the adb¢, and the doctor, or- 
ganizes plans of defence, creates 
fortresses, and finally expels the 
enemy. Lord William was just 
now reading to us in the Paris 
Journal of the 18th details of deep 
interest relating to the affair of 
Sedan—*“ the Waterloo of the Se- 
cond Empire, and the greatest dis- 
aster of modern times.” 


SEPTEMBER 25. 

Jules Favre has made an appeal 
to William and Bismarck. France 
is very low. The result has been 
the affirmation of the exorbitant 
demands of the conquerors. The 
struggle is to be pushed to extrem- 
ities. Regiments are to be form- 
ed of National Guards. Here 
none are left but old men. No 
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official news. It is said that the 
enemy has been repulsed at Ver- 
sailles, that Nantes is burnt, that 
headquarters are at Meaux; they 
said yesterday at Rheims: “O 
Clovis! why are you not there with 
your Franks?” The Prussians are 
burning Rouen. When, then, will 
the terrible work of these execu- 
tioners of Heaven be ended? Wil- 
liam wants Alsace and Lorraine, 
Metz, Strasbourg, Toul, Verdun, and 
Mont Valérien. Ah! we also, we 
shall say with the Bishop of Orleans 
that which was said by Louisa of 
Prussia—a magnanimous soul, to 
whom the life of her four sons was 
less dear than the honor of her 
country; a believing and valiant 
woman, who beheld so violent and 
devastating a storm pass over her 
kingdom that Prussia was on the 
point of being erased from the map 
of nations: “I believe in God; Ido 
not believe in force. Justice alone 
is stable. God prunes the spoiled 
tree. We shall see better times, if 
only each day find us better and 
more prepared.” The son has not 
inherited the sentiments of the 
mother. It is said that it was 
Prince Albert who commanded the 
burning of Bazeilles; this fearful 
barbarity would suffice for his re- 
probation in the memory of men. 
“The Hebrew people saw Deborah 
and Judith arise in the day of its 
affliction; Gaul, St. Geneviéve; 
and France of the middle ages, 
Joan of Arc.”* Who shall save 
modern France? Whose arm shall 
God raise up to avenge her? “But 
now thou hast cast us off, and put 
us to shame: and thou, O God! 
wilt not go out with our armies. 
. . . Arise, O Lord! Why sleepest 
thou ?” ¢ 

Rome is invaded by the repub- 


* Gabourd. + Ps. xiii. 
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lican troops; they leave the Pope 
the castle of Sant’ Angelo and the 
Leonine city, with magnificent as- 
surances of security. O the time 
of deliverance, the hour of salva- 
tion !—soon, doubtless, soon. The 
church cannot perish. Gentle Pon- 
tiff, Pius IX., Vicar of Christ and 
his representative, like him cruci- 
fied in heart, given gall to drink, 
overwhelmed with insults, your 
powerless children join their sup- 
plications to your own, and God 
will arise, mighty and terrible, to 
confound your enemies—you who 
have loved justice and hated ini- 
quity ! 

Letter from René, hastily written 
in a cottage. Our Blessed Lady 
protect his devotion! “Our help 
is in the name of the Lord!” O 
church of Jesus Christ ! how happy 
are thy children in the midst of their 
distress. What ineffable conso- 
lations in thy sacred prayers! I 
live in the Psalms, I nourish my 
soul with them; every feeling of 
the heart is there so marvellously 
expressed, and in incomparable 
language. 

SEPTEMBER 27. 

Louis Veuillot, the intrepid de- 
fender of the Catholic faith, a few 
weeks ago wrote as follows: “God 
will have pity on us. Justice will 
not exceed mercy. We shall not be 
scourged beyond the needs of our 
future well-being ; we shall find in 
the cup of chastisement a healthful 
beverage. ‘The love of their coun- 
try raises hearts above vulgar vexa- 
tions. ‘They are willing to be ruin- 
ed; they are willing to die. But 
these abject and senseless things 
mingled with our tragedies, these 
intoxicating songs when the earth 
is being watered with generous 
blood, these statesmen who ask for 
prayers and authorize blasphemy, 
these blasphemies beneath the falling 
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thunderbolt, these assassins of the 
pavement and these orators in the 
tribune—all this revelation of the 
stupid crowd which will not be sav- 
ed—it is these things which keep 
souls under the millstone, which 
suffocate and grind them down.” 
How well this great mind describes 
the deepest sufferings of all that is 
still Christian in this nation of cru- 
saders and martyrs! The admira- 
ble demonstrations of the Bretons 
and Vendéans console one for the 
irreligion of the greater number. 
Why has not all Europe risen to 
defend in the Pope the cause of 
outraged sovereignty? The sacri- 
lege of Victor Emanuel has met 
with no resistance. 

“ Be to us, Lord, a place of defence 
against the enemy!” We are ona 
volcano—the volcano of popular pas- 
sions; if the hand of God does not 
arrest them, what will become of us? 
Confidence! confidence! “ Infidel 
France is abased and humiliated, 
and is not yet willing to repent; 
eucharistic France will pray, will 
arise, and increase in greatness!” * 

O beloved soul gone hence beforc 
me, and who art myself! offer to 
God our prayers. 

OcTOBER 2. 

Toul has surrendered, after a 
splendid resistance worthy of a 
better fate. The zgth—the looked- 
for 29th, the feast of the glorious 
Pretector of France—has brought 
us another sorrow more : the capitu- 
lation of Strasbourg! O dear and 
beautiful cathedral, which I loved 
so well! “There is nothing left 
but ruins,” writes one of Berthe’s 
cousins. Why does the Lord delay 
to help us? Will not our other 
fortresses be also forced to give 
themselves up into the enemy’s 
hands? What will become of 


* Louis Veuillot. 
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France? William is at Versailles ; 
he lay down, booted and spurred, 
in the bed of the- great king who 
so imperiously dictated laws to all 
Europe. Who will redeem us from 
all our humiliations ? 

Margaret and Lord William 
have apprehensions which will 
only too soon, alas! be verified. 
La Vendée is rising at the call of 
Cathelineau and of Stofflet—two 
illustrious names. Ah! who will 
merit for us that we shall be saved, 
when the public papers lavish out- 
rage and abuse against everything 
that is holiest in the world—against 
the church of God, his priests, his 
pontiff, the glorious Pius 1X.? Who 
shall restrain thine arm, O Lord! 
when scarcely a voice is raised to 
recall to conquered France that 
thou art the Salvation of the na- 
tions? 

OCTOBER 7. 

The gentle Bishop of Geneva 
used to say: “ Alas! we shall soon 
be in eternity, and then shall we 
see of how small account were the 
affairs of this world, and how little 
it, mattered whether they were ac- 
complished or not.” Adrien sends 
us long details. My soul is in an- 
guish. O Kate! pray for us. I 
went yesterday with Margaret to the 
cemetery; we stayed there long. A 
splendid moonlight illumined the 
golden crosses surmounting the 
marble columns beneath which our 
doves repose. A feeling of pro- 
found peace took possession of my 
soul in the midst of this striking 
contrast—the calm and tranquillity 
of this field of death with the tu- 
mult and agitation of actual life in 
our poor France. 


OcToBeER 8. 
The journals give accounts, only 
too faithful in their details, of the 
battle of Sedan, the catastrophe of 
VOL. XXV.—25 
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Laon and of Strasbourg. It is hor- 
rible—this destruction, these savage 
attacks! Of how many valiant de- 
fenders are we not deprived, while 
the enemy’s forces are going to 
strengthen the army now besieging 
Paris! William is at St. Germain; 
he desires to be present at the 
bombardment of the brilliant capi- 
tal which gave him so splendid a 
reception three years ago. To th: 
shame of humanity, Europe remains 
unmoved in presence of our mis- 
fortunes. America sends an insig- 
nificant number of volunteers. © 
divine Justice! wilt thou not avenge 
us? Who shall tell the story of 
this sanguinary epic? Who shall 
recount this unheard-of intermin- 
gling of shameful cowardice and 
prodigies of courage, of base trea- 
son and sublime devotion, of re- 
verses and successes equally im- 
possible? Who shall tell posterity 
that the most loyal and generous 
of nations, the people which has 
been eager in its succors to every 
misfortune, has found no defender 
in the day of its calamities? And 
who shall make known to France 
that her success is a consequence 
of her repentance, that there is 
something greater than victory, 
more decisive and more powerful 
than the most formidable engines 
of war—the protection of Him who 
holds in his hands the destinies of 
nations? Deus, Deus, quid reliquists 
nos ? 
OCTOBER 10. 

Two melancholy, dark, and rainy 
days, such as always depress my 
soul. Garibaldi has arrived at Mar- 
seilles with a thousand volunteers— 
doubtless the scum of Italy. Mgr. 
de Saint-Brieuc summons all Bre- 
tons to the defence of their coun- 
try. “No, France will not die! 
This cry from the heart of forty 
millions. will pierce heaven and 
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awaken all the echoes of the earth!” 
Paris has provisions for two months; 
but after? Surely all France will 
rise, and, as soon as she feels her- 
self strong enough, she will meet 
these barbarians, to whom ail has 
been successful hitherto! What 
bloodshed! What ruins! © What 
opprobrium! Will not God raise 
up some hero from this soil which 
has given so much to the world? 
Anna Maria Taigi predicted that 
the Council would last eighteen 
months, that Pius IX. would die 
towards its close, and the gentle 
and venerated Pontiff would see 
the dawn of a new time. Does 
not this mean that soon the trials 
of the Papacy will cease? “ The 
church cannot perish; but God has 
not made to nations the same pro- 
mises of immortality.” 

O Kate and Mad, my two idols! 
I think of you. ‘To-morrow we go 
to Auray, all together; the add¢ will 
say Mass for us there, if we can ar- 
rive before noon. 

OCTOBER 14. 

I have prayed much, thought 
much, suffered much, hoped much, 
loved much, during these four 
days! 

A prediction, said to be from 
Blois, assures us of definitive suc- 
cess. Alas! we were in need of 
saints; this republic of lawyers 
makes me afraid. My mother quot- 
ed to us yesterday an old prophecy 
from the works of Hugues de Saint- 
Cher, Cardinal-Dominican of the 
thirteenth century: “ There will be 
four sorts of persecutions in the 
church of God: the first, tyrants 
against the martyrs; the second, 
heretics against the doctors; the 
third, lawyers against simple peo- 
ple; and, lastly, Antichrist against 
all.” We are in the third. ‘There 
is no unity ; there is impotence, and 
therefore nothing succeeds. 
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A terrible rumor which will only 
too soon be confirmed—Orleans is 
invaded. M. de Bismarck’s plan 
is to ruin France in detail, in order 
that it may for a long time be impos- 
sible to her to avenge herself. But 
vengeance belongs to God, and he 
will take it! The journals gave us 
somuch hope! What a spectacle— 
two nations slaughtering each oth- 
er, and a land which God created 
so fair covered with blood and 
ruins! Send us, O Lord! legions 
of angels; fight for the cause of 
civilization and right; save France, 
and may there no longer be amongst 
us a single soul which does not by 
its worship glorify thee! 

The news from Metz is reassuring 
in that direction—Metz, which has 
been our ruin! The inhabitants 
are admirable in their patriotism, 
and engage to defend the city if 
Bazaine and the one hundred thou- 
sand men can make themselves an 
opening. Without a miracle, how- 
ever, can the aspect of events un- 
dergo a change? Bitche continues 
to resist. O my France! must thou, 
like Ireland, also be crucified ? 

Evening.—An enigmatic despatch, 
in negro language, announces that 
the army of the Loire has been 
compelled to retire before superior 
forces, and that St. Quentin has re- 
pulsed fifteen thousand of the ene- 
my. Garibaldi declares that fifteen 
thousand Italians will march at the 
first signal. The six thousand Pon- 
tifical Zouaves will form a splendid 
regiment, under the leadership of a 
hero, M. de Charette. Oh! how 
these words rend my soul: Gar7- 
baldi, Pontifical Zouaves. What 
an assemblage! May God pardon 
France! , How will all this end ? 
Phalsbourg holds out, and other 
towns; but to see the enemy always 
in imposing numbers, to know that 
everywhere they make crushing 
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requisitions, that each day brings 
fresh mourning, is a deadly sorrow ! 
What part of our soil will remain 
unpolluted by the passage of these 
emissaries of death ? 

Orleans is in the enemy’s power— 
Orleans, the key and the heart of 
France—Orleans, the Queen of the 
Loire, the faithful city, the town 
saved from Attila by St. Aignan, 
from the English by Joan of Arc! 
A great battle is imminent. 

Our venerated pastor suffers no 
more. This morning, at three 
o’clock, one of our farmers, who, 
with Mistress Annah, was sitting 
up with him, came to let us know 
that he was sinking, and we reached 
him in time to receive his last bless- 
ing. O Kate! draw us also. The 
words of the divine Office for to- 
day are admirably suitable to our 
distress : “ I am the Salvation of my 
people, saith the Lord; in whatso- 
ever affliction they shail be, I will 
hear them when they shall call 
upon me, and I will be their God 
for ever.” “If I am in trouble, 
thou, O Lord! shalt preserve my 
life; thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hand against the fury of mine ene- 
mies, and thy right hand shall save 
me!” 

; OCTOBER 20. 

O my God! if it were declared 
that these avenging hordes are to 
carry fire and sword through the 
whole of France, if our sanctua- 
ries and our relics protected us not, 
still would we hope in thee, whose 
love is greater than our misdeeds, 
and we would bless thee for ever. 

No news from Rheims. 


OCTOBER 22. 
Twenty thousand Prussians have 
invaded Chartres, the city of Mary, 
famous for its pilgrimage and for 
its splendid memories. Will they 
not defile its cathedral? Horror! 
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The churches of Nancy are chang- 
ed into stables. O my God! so 
many profanations, and still always 
triumph, 

OcToBER 26. 

Read the circular of M. Jules 
Favre to the French diplomatic 
agents. O statesman! your eyes, 
then, are not opened, and you per- 
ceive not that, chastised for our 
crimes, we cannot be saved but by 
the help of God. 

They write to us from Orleans: 
it is lamentable! Poor, dear city! 
who shall restore it to us? O mis- 
guided France! what firm and 
Christian hand shall take thy helm 
and steer thee into port? At the 
beginning of this century, and up 
to the close of its first half, what 
noble characters, what ardent Cath- 
olics defended the cause of liberty ! 
And now, alas! how this oracle of 
the Holy Scriptures makes me fear : 
“A kingdom is given over from 
one people to another, because of 
its injustice, violence, and crimes. ”’ 

Kate, what is said in heaven ? 
O dearest sister, my other mother! 
protect René and pray for France. 


OCTOBER 30. 

Bazaine has surrendered; 120,- 
000 troops, 20,000 wounded, can- 
non, flags, and Metz, the strongest 
of our citadels, the heroic city—all 
is Prussian! It is, then, finished. 
It seemed as if all French hearts 
had there their hope—not the last, 
which can be only God. The 
circular of Gambetta begins by 
a sursum corda: “Lift up your 
hearts! lift up your souls!” It is 
well, but whither? You say not, 
“Up to God,” nor do you pro- ' 
nounce that saving name. 

Ah! France has deserved this 
shame of being again vanquished, 
of seeing all her citadels fall one 
after another, until the day when, 
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repentant and humbled, she will 
implore the divine aid. Schélestadt 
has also capitulated... . Gertrude 
is ill and keeps her room. The 
blade has worn out the scabbard, 
the body has been broken down 
by the soul. O my God! wilt 
thou take from me also this elder 
sister—this admirable saint, my 
model and consolation? “ Weep 
for France, dear sister,”’ she said, 
“not for me. I have given all to 
God; I do not fear. I offer for 
my country my last sorrow—that of 
not seeing Adrien once more... .” 

This unexpected blow crushes 
me. Pray for us, Kate! 


NOVEMBER I. 

“Heaven is opening. O Jesus! 
have pity upon France.” And 
thus she died. . . . Itis, then,true! 
Henceforth I must seek her in hea- 
ven with you, dear Kate, and all 
our dear ones who have taken 
wing from hence. 

What an example she leaves us! 
Not a complaint: she owned to me 
that she had long been suffering. 
What austerity of life! What re- 
nunciation of herown tastes! What 
love of poverty! “ She was too near 
heaven to remain below,” my mo- 
ther says. Margaret is very un- 
well, because of so many emo- 
tions. © this life and this death ; 
these adieux, this generosity of 
heart, these last lines traced for 
Adrien, for her brothers! A few 
minutes before her departure she 
said to me: “ You will come soon.” 

I scarcely know where I am; my 
soul is in a chaos of sorrows, but 
the love of God prevails overall. I 
am writing this by her funeral couch. 
Three days ago she went out with 
us. She fatigued herself too un- 
sparingly; she never shrank from 
trouble. Kate, welcome her and 
bless your sister! Gain strength 
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for me, and, if I must die without 
once more seeing René, obtain that 
I may know how to say, Fiat / 

Mourning in the family, moutn- 
ing for the country—for everything, 
mourning ! 

NOVEMBER 7. 

I feel ill. . . . Anxiety is killing 
me. O Kate! O Gertrude! re- 
member us on high. The day be- 
fore her death Gertrude said: 
“Prayers, prayers! Oh! the Ze- 
tatus of the angels must be so beau- 
tiful....Ihearit!...” Mary 
and Ellen at her request sang her 
an Irish melody on the love of 
one’s country. “Georgina, to pray, 
to suffer—this is everything !” 

What words! And how well I 
understood her at that moment, 
when all was passing away from 
this valiant and strong soul who 
had fought the good fight! Poor 
Adrien ! 

Troops have been levied en masse, 
from twenty to forty years of age. 
The Lamentations of Jeremias ap- 
ply to us in our calamities! Who 
shall number the widows and the, 
orphans? May God protect us! 
The sadnesses of the present life 
complete my detachment from this 
world by discovering to me its 
nothingness. ‘The details respect- 
ing Metz throw me into stupefac- 
tion. My mother has heroically 
borne the great trial; she herself 
closed the eyes, so bright, so beau- 
tiful, of her eldest daughter. She 
insists that Lord William shall take 
Margaret away, because the enemy 
is certain to come upon us also. 
“Well, then,” says my friend, “ we 
will defend you !” 


NOVEMBER 10. 
The Univers is here, edited at 
Nantes. Yesterday it contained a 
magnificent page, vibrating with 
Catholic faith, addressed by Louis 
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Veuillot to General Trochu. The 
illustrious convert of Rome has, then, 
quitted the country of his heart and 
is present at the agony of that Paris 
whose corruptions he has so ener- 
getically denounced. I have been 
vlad (if one may use the word) to 
find, in this believing journal, an 
expression of the indignation of my 
soul against those who have dared 
to give to that gouty fetich, Gari- 
baldi, the rank of a French general 
at the moment when Piedmont was 
consummating its sacrilegious at- 
tacks against Pius IX. There is 
fighting at Orleans. O Joan of 
Arc! 

Kate dearest, we all suffer. 
What has become of all our hopes? 
No, they are not destroyed; they 
had heaven for their object. 


NOVEMBER 13- 

I dare not make a complete nar- 
rative of our disasters, and I know 
not how to speak of anything else. 
“ Revolutionary France is no lon- 
ger the France of Christ. She has 
kept the name, but repudiated the 
heart. O France, France! nation 
of so many centuries, of such men, 
and of so much glory, crouched 
beneath ‘the boot of Flourens, be- 
fore the sword of the Prussian.” 
These are the words of Louis 
Veuillot. Paris is wrought upon by 
rioters, the dregs of the Revolu- 
tion. Bismarck is said to have ut- 
tered the pride-inflated words that 
“there is nothing but Prussia in 
the world: there is no more Eu- 
rope!” 

“Let us,” cries Louis Veuillot— 
“let us examine the inexorable 
logic which rolls us in the mire, 
and see by what hands it has been 
possible to lay prostrate a nation 
which is proud of having no more 
thought of God! O mockery! O 
derision! And this is France!” 
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We know nothing of the absent. 
Uncertajinty—the cross of 
crosses ! 


NOVEMBER 16. 

Orleans s delivered. Catheli- 
neau, the morning of his solemn en- 
try, went with his Vendéans to hear 
a Mass of thanksgiving. Jn hoc Signo 
vinces. Marseilles and Lyons, the 
Queen of the Mediterranean and 
the city of Notre Dame de Fourvi- 
éres, are agitated by violent intes- 
tine struggles. Paziensa! Speran- 
za/ Oh! what need has my soul 
of these two sources of strength to 
bear up beneath this hour of unut- 
terable anguish! Renéand Adrien 
are wounded! “Remember, my 
daughter, the sacrifice is short 
and the crown eternal,” my poor 
mother says to me, wounded to the 
heart like myself. Where are they ? 
‘The date is torn off the letter, which 
has been brought us by an unfor- 
tunate soldier with an amputated 
limb, who has faced a_ thousand 
dangers to come and die in his own 
part of the country. I wish to go 
—but whither? Kate, inspire me! 

NOVEMBER 22. 

My anxiety has brought on fever. 
. . . Yesterday was a great day in 
the religious history of France. 
Mgr. de la Tour d’Auvergne con- 
voked the whole church of France 
to a solemn act of faith. At one 
and the same hour, in all the sanc- 
tuaries of this nation, bent beneath 
the strokes of the divine Justice, 
Mass was said to obtain pardon. 
O Lord! if only so many prayers 
and tears might obtain peace. 
“All for God and our country !” 
cried Cathelineau, before that al- 
tar * where joys so pure were grant- 
ed me. “ Let official France make 
her act of penitence!” says the 
Univers. Alas! it does not appear 
that this thought occurs to her 


* In the cathedral of Orleans. 
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O these dates, these memories, 
my whole life in my remembrance ! 
I examined myself this morning 
and had to acknowledge my own 
weakness. My God! wilt thou re- 
quire of me this sacrifice? I would 
desire to submit, but my heart! . . . 
Dear and sweet friend, chosen for 
me by the best-beloved and most 
devoted of sisters, return, return! 
O fatal war! I comprehend the 
words of Rousseau: “The man 
who has lived longest is not he 
who can reckon up the greatest 
number of years, but he who has 
felt most what is life.” 

There are presentiments .... My 
soul is crushed. Ah! these hours, 
these days which are passing by— 
what are they for France? 

The Duke of Aosta, son of Vic- 
tor Emanuel, is named King of 
Spain by the Cortes. Into what 
hands is Europe yet to fall? The 
diadem of Charles V. and of St. 
Ferdinand in the family of the ex- 
communicated King of Italy; these 
two countries of noble memories 
thus fallen, and France defended 
by Garibaldi; the insulter of 
sanctity, the blasphemer of Jesus 
Christ, made a French general! O 
blindness, O impiety of a govern- 
ment which pretends to be a regen- 
erator! And this, too, in the age in 
which we live, in the century of 
Pius IX. and of the Immaculate 
Conception! ... Deluges of rain 
for weeks past. Our unfortunate 
youth of France decimated by mis- 
ery and cold! 

Wrote to Marcella and Lizzy—two 
lovely, beloved, and poetic souls.* 


NOVEMBER 26. 
The Lord gave him to me; the 
Lord hath taken him away ! 
* A few hours after tracing these lines Georgina 
learnt of the death of René. Of the five brothers, 


two had given their lives for France. Adrien and 
Gertrude rejoined each other in heaven, 
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Thou hast willed it, my God; 
thou hast taken back this life which 
was so dear to me. I adore thy 
will! 

NOVEMBER 29. 

Is this dying life deserving of a 
single regret? And yet I weep! 
My God! thou pardonest these 
tears—thou who didst weep over 
us. Oh! if I had at least had his 
last look. 

It is a week ago this evening 
since I knew of my misfortune. O 
my God! that unusual stir, those 
sinister noises, and the entrance of 
Raoul, Edouard, and Paul. Dead— 
both dead! I would see that dear 
face once again, to try and restore 
its warmth by my kisses ! 


DECEMBER I. 

Kate, Ican writenomore.... A 
widow { Can you comprehend this 
word and the desolation which 
freezes my heart? All my soul was 
devoted to him, placed in him. 
Miserere mei, Deus! Friend so 
dear, so loving, so heroic, so kind, 
obtain for me that I may follow 
you to the home where separation 
is no more. O you who stood on 
Calvary, Our Blessed Lady! pray 
for us. Have pity upon my dis- 
tress ! 

He is dead! ‘The heart which 
loved me has ceased to beat! And 
if only France were saved, and my 
mourning might win her salva- 
tion ! 

And still I must live, move about, 
spend myself in attendance on the 
sick, when I feel as if the heavy 
stone which hides him from me 
were weighing down my soul. O 
the destruction wrought by death ! 
Thus one single year has taken all 
from me! 

Prayed for two hours yesterday 
by this newly-closed tomb. O 
Lord! I spoke to him, I understood 
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him, I comprehended that thou 
requirest holy victims to disarm 
thy justice. 

O France! 
much. 


which I loved so 
DECEMBER 25. 

Margaret leaves us_ suddenly. 
Her father-in-law is dying. God 
be praised for having left her with 
us during these days of trouble! 

I am still weak in the inferior 
part of my soul, feeling every hour 
an increase of bitterness and de- 
pression. “You will come soon!” 
This farewell of Gertrude’s resounds 
continually in my ears. Neverthe- 
less, if the pain of a long life should 
be in store for me, if her words 
were symbolic only, if I must grow 
old, I pray the Author of all good 
to permit that the unending mourn- 
ing of my heart may overflow in 
tenderness towards all who suffer, 
that I may wipe away or comfort 
tears—I, who henceforth can only 
live in tears. 

Christmas, feast of gladness, of 
the birth of Jesus, and of love; the 
anniversary of Edith’s death ! 


JANUARY I, 1871. 

Spent this day in the church and 
cemetery. O René! how I hear you 
still. I seek you now in heaven. 
Pray for France, and also for me, 
who cannot accustom myself to 
widowhood. 

O ye almost infinite delights en- 
joyed in the intimacy of that noble 
heart! can I think upon you and 
not die? 

Dear René, dear Kate, it is be- 
fore God that I weep; it is on these 
pages concealed from all that I write 
my regrets. Does God permit this, 
or is it cowardice? 


JANUARY 4. 
Edouard has this morning put 
René’s pocket-book into my hands. 
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My name isonevery page. Observ- 
ed these words, which I have read a 
hundred times over: “If I die, 
comfort her, ye good angels who 
guided me to her!”. . . Oh! it is 
more than J can bear—emotion and 
regrets so deep. 


January 6. 
He is at rest. Eternal felicity of 
rest in God, thou art become his 
inheritance. I loved him so much, 
and, alas! I could not secure his 
happiness! Just now I opened 
my book of Hours at this Psalm: 
“ Cantate Domino canticum novum, 
guia mirabilia fecit.” 1 seemed to 
obtain a glance into’ heaven, and 
this friend, so ardently and faithful- 
ly loved, was smiling upon me. +. . 
Rapid flashes of light, after which 
the darkness. thickens and the 
loneliness grows more oppressive ! 


JANUARY 13 

May God console the mothers, 
the widows, and the orphans! 

If I had time to think of self in 
this chaos of nameless events, I 
should feel myself unfortunate be- 
yond all expression. O Lord! the 
happiness of loving thee, of possess- 
ing thee in heaven, is well worth 
some years of Calvary; and al- 
though mine appears to me at 
times so difficult to climb, thou 
knowest that it is no more for my- 
self that I weep, but that the suf- 
ferings of René’s country alone 
fill my heart. My poor France, so 
glorious whilst she still served thee, 
wilt thou efface her for ever from 
the book of nations, or wilt thou 
restore -her power? Fiat voluntas 
tua! Turn us to thee, O Christ! 
who didst die to save the world, 
and, for the sake of so many hearts 
that turn to thee, shorten our 
woes! 
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JANUARY 18, 

Heard for the first time the com- 
plete account of Ais death... . 
My brothers are on the point of 
setting out again; they are of a 
race in which self-devotion is here- 
ditary. 

O René! how proud I am of 
you—dead on the field of honor, 
after receiving your God that morn- 
ing; and dying in defence of 
France! Ah! I would fain be a 
Sister of Charity, to have a right to 
receive the last sigh of our cour- 
ageous defenders. 

Often had you said to me: “It 
seems to me that I should have 
strength to love God even to suffer- 
ing martyrdom!” And the hour 
carpe when it would have been per- 
mitted you to remain quietly at 
home; but your country was in 
mourning, and you went forth, a 
soldier for right, a soldier of God! 
Ah! then I felt indeed something 
which broke within me... . 

Do you, on high, remember her 
who loved you better than herself ? 
Do you call to mind those delight- 
ful days when heavenly love shed 
a ray from on high upon our love? 
Do you remember our conversa- 
tions, in which the thought of eter- 
nity was always present? Ah! we 
both knew well that our happiness 
was not of this world. 

Yesterday I dressed the wounds 
of an unhappy victim of this war, 
which posterity will call inexplica- 
ble. What ahorrible wound! The 
man was a Vendéan and a Catholic. 
He saw tears in my eyes, and 
thanked me with a hearty and naive 
simplicity. He regrets his wife, 
whom he wants to-see. Poor wo- 
man !—or rather, happy woman ; for 
she will see him! 

JANUARY 25. 

A letter from Karl, addressed to 
René. O my God! 
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The enemy is approaching; 
France is agonizing. René, Kate, 
Mad, pray for us! 


FEBRUARY 2. 

Miserere nostri, Domine ! 

I return to these pages on a day 
of cruel disappointment. Paris has 
capitulated! The Prussians occu- 
py the forts; the army has been 
made prisoners of war. There is an 
armistice of twenty-two days. There 
were elections on the 8th for acon- 
stituency. How many sorrowful 
events have taken place !—the 
bombardment of Paris, the defeat 
of Chanzy at Mans, the civil dis- 
cords. . . . One must despair, were 
it not that God overrules all, and 
that if he punishes he is ready to 
pardon. ‘The question is whether 
France is to be or not to be! 

Edouard writes. He hopes that 
the Prussians will not advance so 
far asto the sea. Margaret and Mar- 
cella—what do they think at this 
time, at this Gethsemani of France ? 

“O my God! I am as thou wert, 
falling prostrate from - weakness, 
when another had to carry thy 
cross !"’* 


Si vous pouviez comprendre et le peu qu’est la vie, 
Et de quelle douceur cette morte est suivie ! ¢ 


FEBRUARY 12. 

Prayer and charity fill up our 
time. Alas! there is still room for 
regrets. Everything revives them ; 
to-day it is a passage from Mon- 
taigne : “ We were seeking one an- 
other, and our names were inter- 
mingled before we had made ac- 
quaintance. It was a festival when 
I saw him for the first time; we 
found each other all at once so 
bound together, so united, so well- 
known, so obliged, that nothing 
was so dear to each of us as the 


* The Abbé Perreyve. 
+ “ Could you but know how small a thing is life, 
and alsoby what sweetness d<ath is followed !”’ 
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other. And when I ask myself 
whence comes this joy, this ease, 
this repose that [ feel when I see 
him, it is because it is Ae and be- 
cause it is J; this is all I can 
say.” 

O René! it was thus that we 
loved, and thus our love will be 
eternal. 


FEBRUARY 18, 

The fatherland of our soul is 
God! ‘Trial is not sent only as an 
expiation to purify us, but also to 
detach us from earth and raise us 
near to God. “ Jubilate Domino, 
omnis terra ; servite Domino in lets- 
tia !” O my soul! do thou serve the 
Lord with gladness. Lift the veil; 
behind your troubles and sorrows 
God is there, who counts them 
all, and whose love will change 
them into an unknown weight of 
glory! Beati gui lugent! Heaven! 
heaven ! 

I was thinking this evening of 
the motto of Valentine of Milan: 
Plus ne nest rien, Rien ne mest 
plus.* Is this sufficiently Chris- 
tian? From this world’s point of 
view, from the frivolities of life and 
of all that charms the senses, oh! 
nothing is anything to me. But 
one’s country, the church, the poor, 
one’s family ! 

O Jesus, who seest my tears! re- 
member that thou hast said: “ All 
that you shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will give you.” May thy 
adorable will be done! He who 
believes, hopes, and loves—has he 
the right to complain? Can the 
soul whom thou dost protect call 
herself abandoned? Will the heart 
that is rich in thy love feel de- 
spoiled and desolate? Draw me 
to loftier heights, O Christ, my 
King! 

* More is naught to me; naught is aught to me 
more, 
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FEBRUARY 21. 

Belfort has capitulated! Zyristis est 
anima mea usque ad mortem. Must 
we say with Dante: Lasciate ogni 
speranza? How empty and deso- 
late earth appears to me! My God, 
show thyself; let thy power shine 
forth in our behalf! I will hope 
in thee against all hope. “ Every 
soul is the vicar of Jesus Christ, to 
labor, by the sacrifice of himself, 
at the redemption of humanity. In 
the plan of this great work each 
one has a place marked out from 
eternity, which he is free to accept 
or to refuse.” René, Kate, Ger- 
trude, you all understood this! O 
my God! have pity upon France. 
I offer myself as a holocaust to thee. 
I accept every sacrifice; I give my- 
self up; take with me all who have 
in like manner devoted themselves : 
let not France undergo the fate of 
Ireland ; let her not be crushed by 
Protestantism, but leave her her 
faith and love. 

MARCH I. 

Peace is declared, but at what 
a price!—five milliards, Alsace, 
and Metz; the occupation of 
Champagne until the payment of 
the indemnity, the entry into Paris 
of thirty thousand men on this 
very day. O the Alsatians! ‘To 
think that henceforth they belong 
to the Vandals who have ruined 
their territory, made a desert eve- 
rywhere, brought mourning into 
every home—what infinite grief! 
No! the Prussian will not be their 
master; the heart of Alsace is too 
French; the yoke of the enemy 
may weigh down bodies but not 
souls. We have here a friend of 
Berthe’s, a young wife and mother, 
who evér since this morning has 
been in the chapel, weeping in de- 
spair. Poor Alsace! ‘Terrible al- 
ternative—the mother-country sac- 
rificing her more unfortunate sons 
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to purchase the others! ... Where 
is Joan of. Arc? Where are even 
the women of Carthage! Lord, save 
us ! 


MADAME DE T= TO LADY MAR- 
GARET. 


MARCH 20, 1871. 

God be with us! 

Dear Lady Margaret, our so dear, 
beautiful, and perfect Georgina has 
departed from us for ever! 

I cannot leave to any one else 
the sorrow of acquainting you with 
this fresh bereavement. . . . Shall I 
have strength forit? I feel asif my 
heart were enclosed in the tomb 
where my children rest. 

A pernicious fever has carried 
from us this most lovable creature, 
who has been amongst us like an ap- 
parition from heaven. She is now 
reunited to him whom she so loved 
and mourned, and she who had 
* unlearnt happiness” is happy now ! 
This thought is necessary to sus- 
tain those who remain. You know 
what she was to me—the most lov- 
ing, devoted, and piously amiable 
of daughters; you know what she 
was to all—an adviser, a comforter, 
and a light. And all this in a few 
hours has vanished from us. Who 
shall console us for the loss of this 
angelic child, the very sight of 
whom was a consolation ? 

Dear friend, she thought of you; 
she murmured your name in her 
last prayer. God, the church, 
France, Ireland, and all those who 
loved her, by turns were on her 
lips; the voluntary victim of chari- 
ty, she accepted death with glad 
ness. You who were hér sister, 
kind Lady Margaret, would that 
you had been with us at that time 
which was at once both sweet and 
cruel! Ah! tears are not permit- 
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ted to me; the place of angels is in 
heaven. 

Do not think of returning ta us 
until peace is definitely established 
Alas! only a few days since we 
were forming a project to go and 
take you by surprise. Henceforth 
I quit Brittany no more—my Cam- 
po Santo, as my beloved daughter 
called it. 

Oh! how she must pray for our 
sorrows on high. 

On the morning of the last day 
she twice repeated to me _ these 
beautiful words of the Pére Lacor- 
daire : “ However hard may be the 
separations of this world, there al- 
ways remains to us Him who is its 
author, who has given and who 
removes us, who never fails, in 
whom we shall all be one. day re- 
united by the faith and charity 
which he has given us.” 

And a few minutes before breath- 
ing the last sigh she said: ‘* Mo- 
ther, I asked that I might die for 
France; it was a sacrifice, because 
of leaving you. Now all regret has 
disappeared from my heart; I am 
going to see Mad, Gertrude, Kate, 
René—and God!” 

May she call me soon also! 

Dear and kind friend, I would 
comfort you, but I am powerless. 
Let us love and pray. 

My remembrances to Lord Wil- 
liam; kisses to Emmanuel, the trea- 
sure whom she so much loved, and 
to yourself, the expression of the 
maternal affection of my desolate 
heart. 

CoMTESSE DE T——. 


Madame ae T survived this 
last affliction only a few months, 
and the Campo Santo received yet 
another tomb. May these delinea- 
tions of love so pure and Christian, 
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and of resignation so sublime, bene- 
fit at least some souls! ‘This is the 
editor’s sole aim. 

The premature end of Lady Ma1- 
garet has unfortunately only too 
soon facilitated the sorrowful task 
of the friend who has been desi- 
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rous of revealing to loving hearts 
the private life of her dear Geor- 
gina, this poetic flower of Ireland, 
transplanted to the soil of this our 
France, which became the second 
country of her heart, and which she 
loved even to death, 
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The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils : 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted. 


Music, in its most general sense, 
is the art of producing melodious 
sounds, and, from its power over 
the passions, it is called the senti- 
mental art. In the mythology of 
Greece it was cultivated chiefly by 
the Muses, from whom the term 
music is derived; but, although 
dear to all of them, it was presided 
over by Euterpe, who is always rep- 
resented with a flute in her hand. 
The great divinity of song and 
instrumental music, however, was 
Apollo, who is mentioned in the 
Iliad as, delighting the immor- 
tal gods with the sweetness of his 
notes; for he was the inventor of 
the lyre and leader of the Pierian 
nine, whence he is called some- 
times Citharedus and sometimes 
Musagetes, in both which charac- 
ters very fine statues of ‘him have 
come cown to us from antiquity. 
The worship of the Muses began 
early in Greece, and the favorite 
resort of these divinities of intellec- 
tual pleasure was the flowery bor- 
der of the rills that murmured down 
the sides of Mount Parnassus, 
while their chaste grove and sacred 
fountain of Castalia was on that 


—Merchant of Venice. 


part of the Parnassan range calied 
Helicon. Here their statues were 
seen and described by Pausanias, 
and afterwards removed by Con- 
stantine to his new capital on the 
Bosporus. 

Pagan authors ascribed the ori- 
gin of music to fanciful occur- 
rences, or, at best, to chance and 
natural operations. Thus, accord- 
ing to some, it was a gift to man of 
this one or that of their national 
divinities ; but, according to others, 
the babble of running waters, the 
warbling notes of birds, mountains 
that echoed, winds that sighed 
through the forest trees and 

Fill the shade with a religious awe,— 


in a word, the general song of 
nature inspired Apollo and the 
Muses, who were no more than 
shepherds of Arcadia, to please the 
world with music; for 

The birds instructed man, 
And taught him songs before his art began ; 


And while soft evening gales blew o’er the plains, 
And shook the sounding reeds, they taught the 
swains ; 
And thus the pipe was framed and taneful reed. 
—Lucretius. 


But Christian writers believe that 
Adam, the first man, being endowed 
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by the Creator with every sort 
of knowledge, excelled in music as 
well ds in the other arts and 
sciences. With his fall this know- 
ledge was weakened, while in his 
descendants many things were lost 
and all things became obscured. 
That music ha$ in some way a 
heavenly oriQin all are agreed— 
even the Hindoos, who say that its 
effects are produced in us by re- 
calling to memory the airs of Para- 
dise, which we heard in our state 
of pre-existence ; even the Greeks, 
whose fables are founded on the 
corruption of primeval traditions, 
and whose invocation to music is: 

O art divine ! exalted blessing ! 

Each celestial charm expressing ! 


Kindest gift the gods bestow ! 
Sweetest good that mortals know ! 


But the writer in the English 
vt, perhaps, in any other language 
who has most poetically stated the 
case of music, and given us a 
Christian view of it, is Newman, 
in the last of his Oxford Uni- 
versity sermons. “Can it be,” he 
asks, “that those mysterious stir- 
rings of heart, and keen emo- 
tions, and strange yearnings after 
we know not what, and awful im- 
pressions from we know not whence, 
should be wrought in us by what is 
unsubstantial, and comes and goes, 
and begins and ends, in itself? It 
is not so; it cannot be. No; they 
have escaped from some higher 
sphere; they are the outpourings 
of eternal harmony in the. medium 
of created sound; they are echoes 
from our Home; they are the voice 
of angels, or the Magnificat of 
saints, or the living laws of divine 
Governance, or the divine Attri- 
butes; something are they besides 
themselves which we cannot com- 
pass, which we cannot utter, though 
mortal man—and he, perhaps, not 
otherwise distinguished above his 
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tellows—has the gift of eliciting 
them.” 

The ancients urged in favor of 
music three principal benefits to 
mankind: its effects in softening 
the manners of men, thereby pro- 
moting civilization and raising a 
people out of the barbarous and 
savage state; its effects in exciting 
or repressing the passions; and its 
effects as a medicinal power to 
cure diseases. ‘Thus Polybius as- 
cribes to the cultivation of this art 
the refinement of the inhabitants 
of Arcadia, and to the absence of 
such a discipline the roughness 
which characterized the citizens of 
Cynethe; thus Homer places a 
musician near the person of Cly- 
temnestra as a guard upon her 
chastity, and, until he was away, 
#égistus, who then wronged her, 
had no power over her affections. 
The subduing influence of music 
was again tried with success many 
ages after by the Jesuit missiona- 
ries in Paraguay, who used to play 
upon guitars and flutes to attract 
the melody-loving Indians from 
their forest haunts towards the 
village communities which they 
had established on the banks of 
the Parana.* Lycurgus regulated 
the music of Sparta, and his laws 
were set to measure by the cele- 
brated musician Terpander; while 
Plato not only attributed an in- 
structive virtue to music, but main- 
tained that a people’s music could 
not be interfered with without al- 
tering their form of government. 
This civilizing influence of music 
is beautifully illustrated by the old 
legend of the Greeks, that when 
the workmen toiled on the walls 


* After religion there is certainly no greater 
means of civilization than commerce ; and com- 
merce in the middle ages began with fairs, at 
which merchants employed the seductions of min- 
strelsy and music to draw numbers together, and 
thus be able to display and sell ineir goods. 














of Thebes, Amphion played so 
sweetly on 2 lyre borrowed from 
Mercury that the stones did move 
of themselves. ‘This, of course, is 
an allegory, to signify that by his 
musical talents, poetical numbers, 
and the wisdom of his counsel 
Amphion prevailed with a rude 
people to submit to law, live in 
society, and raise a defence against 
their neighbors. 

Since two things greatly contri- 
bute to the effects of music, its 
powers of imitation and of associa- 
tion, the ancients gave it a large 
measure of influence over the pas- 
sions. ‘Thus Plutarch relates that 
‘Terpander appeased a violent sedi- 
tion among the Lacedemonians by 
the aid of his lyre, and that Empe- 
docles prevented a murder by the 
soothing sound of his flute; and 
the painter Theon, having brought 
one ofhis works, which represented 
a soldier attacking an enemy, to be 
exhibited on the public square, 
would allow the veil to be with- 
drawn only after his attendant mu- 
sicians had wrought up with mili- 
tary airs the crowds that gathered 
before it. Hence Plato wrote that 
a warlike air inspires courage, be- 
cause it imitates the sounds and 
accents of a brave man, and that a 
caim air produces tranquillity in 
the soul on the same principle; or, 
as Burke says, “‘The passions may 
be considerably operated upon, 
without presenting any image at 
all, by certain sounds adapted to 
that purpose, of which we have a 
sufficient proof in the acknowledged 
and powerful effects of instrumental 
music ”’; for it counterfeits by sound 
some quality or state of the mind. 
Thus, rage is loud, anger harsh, but 
love and pity are gentle; conse- 
quently, loud and clangorous music 
stirs up the stronger passions, while 
a smooth measure imitates the gen- 
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tler emotions of the mind. The 
wonderful influence of martial 
music on the ardor of soldiers in 
battle has been remarked by many 
writers on military affairs, and 
opera-goers must confess the bad 
tendency of sensuous music. Shak- 
spere knew it well when he wrote of 
the fellow 


Whocapers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute, 


The effects of music on the heads 
and hearts of. men were so strongly 
perceived by Plato that he banish- 
ed from his model republic the 
Lydian and Ionian modes, because 
they excited the lower instincts, 
but retained the severe Doric and 
Phrygian measures on account of 
their manliness and decency; and 
some of our best English poets 
have recorded their testimony to 
these same effects. We subjoin a 
few examples, taken almost at ran- 
dom: 


And ever against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 
— Milton. 


Music alone with sudden charms can bind 
The wand’ring sense, 2nd calm the troubled mind. 
—Congreve. 


Chiron with pleasing harp Achilles tamed, 
And his rough manners with soft music framed. 
—Kine. 


Timotheus to his breathing flute and sounding lyre 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
—Dryden. 


Now wild with fierce desire, 
My breast is all on fire ! 
In soften’d raptures now I die! 
Can empty sound such joys impart ? 
Can music thus transport the heart 
With melting ecstasy ? 
—Cunningham. | 


Music ! the greatest good that mortais know, 

And all of heav’n we have below. 

Music can noble hints impart, 

Engender fury, kindle love, 

With tec can move, 

And manage all the man with secret art. 
—Addison. 





Wher Music, heavenly maid, was ycung, 
While yet in early Greece she sunz, 

The Passions oft, to hear her spell, 
Thronged around her magic cell, 
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Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse’s painting : 
By turns they felt the g’owing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined. 
—Collins, 


Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And Fate's severest rage disarm ; 
Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above. 
—Pope. 


Association of ideas, which has 
so large a share in the operations 
of the human mind, often contri- 
butes much to the effects of music ; 
for, as Shakspere says : 


How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise, and true perfection ! 


Thus, music that has been heard in 
an agreeable place or that was 
played by some one near and dear 
to us, or music that is connected 
with the trials and triumphs of our 
native land, will awaken sentiments 
of love or melancholy, or sympathy 
or ardor, on the principle of asso- 
ciated ideas. ‘I'his is feelingly ex- 
pressed in the 136th Psalm in the 
persons of the captive Hebrews, in 
whom the sound of music which 
they had listened to in happy days 
would have awakened too keen an 
anguish.* In more modern times we 
have had public illustrations of the 
same principle in those simple melo- 
dies called ranz des vaches, which are 
such favorites with the mountaineers 
of Switzerland, and are played upon 
a long trumpet or Alpine horn. 
The sound of these tunes, and the 
rude words set to them, which are 
expressive of scenes of pastoral life— 
the shingled cottage, the dashing 
waterfall, the bleating of sheep, the 
lowing of herds, and the tinkling 
cow-bells—sometimes recalled so 
vividly to the native in a foreign 


* This plaintive Psalm was turned into most musi- 
cal English verse by Donn-, who makes it touch- 
ingly suggestive ; and later, and better still, by Au- 
brey de Vere in his beautifuldrama, A/erander the 
Great 
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clime the memories of his own 
land as to produce a disease called 
nostalgia, that often showed itself 
among the Swiss soldiers in the 
Neapolitan service ;* for 
There is in souls a sympathy with sounds ; 
And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs, or martial, brisk, or grave ; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies. 
—Cowper. 
The belief of the ancients that 
music was auxiliary to medicine is 
attested by a great number of writ- 
ers. Chiron the Centaur, who edu- 
cated Achilles, was careful to unite 
instructions in the healing art to 
those which he gave on music. Plu- 
tarch tells us that Thales of Crete 
delivered the Spartans from a plague 
by the aid of his lyre; Athenzus 
quotes ‘Theophrastus as authority 
that the Thebans cured epilepsy by 
the notes of a flute; Aulus Gellius 
says that music will rid a man of 
the gout; Xenocrates employed 
music in the cure of maniacs; while 
the judicious Galen gravely speaks 
of playing the flute over the suffer- 
ing parts of the body; and the idea 
that music is the sovereign and only 
remedy for the bite of the taran- 
tula still lingers in Southern Italy. 
The Tyrrhenes always hired a flute- 
player to. perform while they flog- 
ged their slaves, to give them some 
relief under the lash ; and there was 
usually an arch-musician on board 
of the triremes—in which the rowers’ 
strength and endurance were more 
severely taxed than in smaller ves- 
sels—not only to mark the time or 
cadence for each stroke of the oar, 
but principally to cheer the men 
by the sweetness of the melody ; 
whence Quintilian takes occasion 
* A person who was present has feelingly de- 
scribed the deep effect produced on some of our 
poor wounded soldiers who had been brought to a 
church in Fredericksburg on their way North, after 
one of the battles in the Wilderness, when some 


person sat down at the organ and played “ Home 
sweet Home.” 















to remark that music is a gift of 
nature, to make us the more pa- 
tiently to support labor and fa- 
tigue.* 

Among the nations of antiquity 
Egypt was long thought to be the 
mother of ancient civilization ; and 
the Egyptians were well acquainted 
with music, for representations of 
musical instruments have been dis- 
covered on some of their oldest 
monuments, such as obelisks and 
tombs. But they never popularized 
music, because they thought that it 
had the effect of making youth ef- 
feminate ; yet Strabo says that their 
children were instructed in one, and 
only one, special kind of music, of 
which the government approved. 
Like every other profession, that of 
musician was hereditary. Egyp- 
tian music was originally grave and 
in solemn accord with the stiffness 
of the kindred arts, which were 
hampered by strict hieratic rules, 
and almost exclusively devoted to 
the service of religion. When the 
country fell under the sway of the 
Greeks, music became of a gayer 
and less moral sort, being as much 
or more employed at banquets and 
on other profane occasions as in 
the temples and beside the bier. 
The Ptolemies encouraged Greek 
music, and the musical contests in- 
troduced into Egypt by this race 
of splendid princes were all of Hel- 
lenic origin. Athenzeus relates that 
at a grand Bacchic entertainment 
given by Ptolemy Philadelphus over 
six hundred musicians formed the 
orchestra. Musical talent was he- 
reditary in the Ptolemaic dynasty, 
and the father of Cleopatra was 


* Blessed Peter Claver, Apostle of the Negroes. 
used to contrive that the sufferers in the hospitals 
at Cartagena, in South America, should be solaced 
with music ; and for centuries it has been a custom 
at Santo Spirito, in Rome, to have the magnificent 
organ which is set up in the main ward play three 
times a week for the patients. 
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surnamed Avdetes, or the flute-play- 
er, from his excessive attachment 
to this instrument. 

We have little knowledge of mu- 
sic as a science among the He- 
brews, but there is abundant proof 
of its practice. ‘They had music 
on their festival days, whether do- 
mestic, civil, or religious, and pro- 
fessional musicians were attached 
to the royal court; but the art was 
systematically studied in the schools 
of the prophets, and received its 
highest application in the Temple, 
where it entered largely into divine 
worship. 

The music of the Greeks has en- 
gaged the attention of many learned 
men, but is so difficult a subject that 
no one understands it; and it is as 
easy to imagine how the Pyramids 
were raised as to conceive what 
Greek music was like. 

Music enters largely into the my- 
thology of Greece, and strange le- 
gends—some of which are pure 
myths, others the exaggeration of 
facts—have been made up about it. 
The Muses were extremely jealous 
of their musical talents, and who- 
ever ventured to compete with them 
was punished. Thus the impudent 
Sirens or sea-nymphs lost their 
wings, and the lovely daughters of 
King Pierus were changed into 
birds.* Two of Apollo’s contests 
are famous for their mournful end- 
ing. One was with Marsyas, a ran- 
ger of the woods, who, having found 
the flute which Minerva threw away 
because it distorted her handsome 
features, rashly challenged the di- 


* The adventure of Ulysses and the melodious 
Sirens was a subject early seized upon by Christian 
art withia the Discipline of the Secret to convey an 
idea of the cross (Ulysses attached to the mast of 
his vessel), the church (under the figure of a ship), 
and the seductions of the world (of the fiesh particu- 
larly) in this voyage of life. See De Rossi's Bu/- 
letin of Christian Archeology for 1863, page 
35, in which a curious monument bearing on this 
strange rapprochement is described. 
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vine Apolio to a contest between 
this instrument and the lyre, the 
condition of which was that the 
victor might do what he wished 
with the vanquished. ‘The Muses 
decided in favor of their leader, 
and the miserable mortal was tied 
to a tree and flayed alive. A sta- 
tue of Marsyas, bound and suffer- 
ing, was generally placed by the 
Greeks, and afterwards by the Ro- 
mans also, in the vestibule of their 
halls of justice, as a warning not to 
go into litigation hastily, and, above 
all, not to dispute with the gods— 
i.¢., bring religion into court.* 
Another triumph of Apollo was 
over Pan, a dilettante of music and 
inventor of the reed-pipes, which he 
called syrinx after the beautiful 
Arcadian nymph whose adventure 
with her tuneful lover is well known 
from Ovid. Midas, King of Phry- 
gia, was chosen umpire, and, decid- 
ing in favor of Pan, was disgraced 
by having his ears changed into 
those of a donkey. Poor Midas 
contrived for a time to conceal his 
mishap by wearing day and night a 
cap of a peculiar form ;+ but as no 
man is long a hero to his valet, his 
body-servant, while trimming his 
hair one day, pushed up the bonnet 
a little and discovered the deform- 
itv. ‘The secret so embarrassed 
him that, fearing he might unwit- 


* One of these old statues having come to light 
in good condition while the palace of Monte Ci- 
torio, designed by Pope Innocent XII. for the 
seat of the higher tribunals of law at Rome, was be- 
ing built, it was appropriately placed on the landing 
at the head of the great stairway The Italian De- 
puties have doubtless removed it, as too significant 
of divine vengrance. 

+ We find in this story the origin of the PAry 
gian cap, which came to be a symbol of slavery and 
degradation among the Romans, by whom the 
Phrygians were considered a stupid people—whose 
rulers even had asinine qualities ; and it never quite 
lost this character, but was used in France up to 
the time of tre Revolution by galley-prisoners, 
and it is well known that an irruption of escaped 
convicts into Paris during the Reign of Terror, 
carrying one of their caps at the end of a pole and 
singing the Marseillaise, gave rise to the absurd 
custom of the liberty-pole and cap now so common. 
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tingly divulge it, he dug a hole in 
the ground beside a meandering 
brook and whispered therein : “ Mi- 
das has ass’sears!” He then filled 
it up and thought himself secure 
against himself; but, alas! on the 
very spot a tell-tale reed grew up, 
which, as the breezes rocked it to 
and fro, murmured the fatal secret, 
“ Midas has ass’s ears.” While this 
fable may signify one of the ways 
by which the ancients believed na- 
ture to have drawn man’s attention 
to instrumental music—for trav- 
ellers tell us that in some parts of 
the world there are plants called 
vocal or singing reeds, which emit a 
sweet strain when moved by the 
wind—it may also be a myth to in- 
sinuate that music is a sort of lan- 
guage ; and as such, says Metastasio, 
it has the advantage over poetry 
which a universal language would 
have over a particular one, for mu- 
sic can touch all hearts in every 
age and country, but poetry speaks 
only to the people of its own age 
and country. One of the Greek 
stories of sublimest significance, 
and which mysteriously enters into 
early Christian art under the disci- 
pline of the secret, is the Orphic 
legend. Orpheus, presented by 
Apollo with a lyre and instructed 
in its use by the Muses, was able 
to tame with his sweet notes the 
wild beasts that gathered around 
him, and to enchant even the trees 
and rocks of Olympus, which start- 
ed from their places and followed 
the sounds that charmed them : 


Since naught so stockish, hard, and full of rage 
But music for the time doth change his nature, 


as Shakspere remarks. That some 
animals are amenable to the influ- 
ence of harmony is certain—hence 
the success of the Hindovs with 
their deadly cobras; and some re- 
cent botanists are of opinion that 











the growth of flowers, and espe- 
cially roses, is stimulated by music. 
But whatever slight foundation of 
fact there may be in the wonders 
of the Aistorical Orpheus, it ‘fades 
into obscurity beside the noble con- 
ception of the mythical Orpheus, 
whose history seems based on a 
traditional knowledge of the happy 
state of man in Paradise when all 
things of earth were subject to 
him ; 
Till disproportioned Sin 

Jarred against Nature’s clime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion 

swayed 
In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 


In first obedience, and their state of good. 
—Milton, 


Music is mentioned with a de- 
gree of rapture in more than fifty 
places of the Z/iad and the Odyssey. 
The Lacedemonians had a flute 
blazoned on their standards, and 
the military airs composed by Tyr- 
tzeus continued to be played in the 
Spartan army until the end of the 
republic. 

The Pythagoreans and Platonists 
not only supposed the soul of man 
to be a substance very like a dis- 
embodied musical instrument of 
some sort, but believed the uni- 
verse itself and all its parts to be 
formed on the principles of harmo- 
ny; hence their not altogether im- 
aginary music of the spheres which 
enters into their systems of phi- 
losophy : 

Look how the floor of heaver 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’ st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still guiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 


Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
—Merchant of Venice. 


And this idea of a close connec- 
tion between music and the heaven- 
ly bodies was still lingering in the 
minds of some philosophers as late 
as the eleventh century of our era, 
VOL. XXV.—26 
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when Psellus the younger, treating 
of music and astronomy, describes 
the former as symmetry and pro- 
portion itself, which reminds one 
of Hegel's profound and intelligible 
definition that “music is architec- 
ture in time”! Pythagoras espe- 
cially is said to have regarded music 
as something celestial and profound, 
and to have had such an opinion 
of its powers over the human affec- 
tions that he ordered his disciples 
to be waked every morning, and 
lulled to sleep at night, by the dul- 
cet notes of the lyre or the flute.* 

The love and cultivation of music 
formed so much a part of the disci- 
pline of the illustrious men who 
sprang from the school of Pytha- 
goras that almost every one of them 
left behind him a treatise on the 
subject. Plato, in the seventh book 
of his work on laws, says that 
children in a well-ordered com- 
monwealth should be instructed 
for three years in music, which re- 
minds us of the commendable ef- 
forts made of late years in Great 
Britain and the United States to 
make music a necessary part of 
popular education, in which con- 
nection the late Cardinal Wiseman 
wrote an interesting letter to the 
Catholic Poor-School Committee of 
London in 1849 about “the im- 
portance of introducing music more 
effectually into our system of edu- 
cation.” 

In the third book of Plato’s Re- 
public music is treated of at con- 

*Dr. Burney, History of Music, vol. i. p. 436, 
has a note which bears too quaintly on this part of 
the subject not tobereproduced. He says: ** Mas- 
ter Thomas Mace, author of a most delectable 
book called Musich’s Monument, would have 
been an excellent Pythagorean, for he maintains 
that the mystery of the Trinity is perspicuously 
made plain by the connection of the three harmoni- 
cal concords 1, 3,5; that music and divinity are 
nearly allied ; and that the contemplation of con- 
cord and discord, of the nature of the octave and 
unison, will so strengthen a man’s faith ‘that he 


shall never after degenerate into that gross subbes 
tiacal sin of Atheism.’”’ 
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siderable length with reference to 
education ; “for whatever is con- 
cerned with the art of music ought 
somenow to terminate with the love 
of the beautiful.” But to seize the 
full meaning of this passage we 
must remember that, in the doctrine 
of the Academy, the Good, the True, 
and the Beautiful are reciprocal 
terms, and consequently that music 
should elevate to the contempla- 
tion of the great Godhead—Good- 
ness itself, ‘Truth itself, Beauty it- 
self, 

Eloquence was thought by the 
ancients to be so intimately con- 
nected with music that the orators 
of Greece and Rome had a flute- 
player standing at a proper dis- 
tance behind them while they 


spoke, who kept up an undertone 
of musical sound, now swelling as 
the speaker rose with his theme, 
now gently falling when, as in pane- 
gyrics on the dead or in pleadings 


for mercy, he sought the chords of 
sorrow or sympathy in the human 
heart. Musical contests of flutes, 
trumpets, and other instruments 
were among the attractions at 
the public games of Greece; and 
the profession of music was so 
highly honored, and often so remu- 
nerative, that many musicians lived 
in splendor. There was Dorion 
the flute-player, who lived like a 
Sybarite and was a frequent guest 
at the table of King Philip of 
Macedon; there was Ismenias of 
Thebes, who was sent on anembassy 
to Persia, and (like the late Duke 
of Brunswick) had a passion for 
collecting jewels which his enor- 
mous wealth enabled him to gratify 
to‘the utmost. He once reproved 
asmart agent for not having paid 
as much for a pearl as it was worth, 
saying that it belittled him in the 
jeweller’s eyes not to have given, 
and the gem in his own eyes not to 
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have cost, its full value, and sent 
him back with the surplus money. 
The flute which he bought at Cor- 
inth for three talents (about $4,000) 
must have been encrusted with pre- 
cious stones. Ameebeus, the har- 
per, received an Attic talent (about 
$1,000) for every appearance on 
the stage. But although proficients 
in music were highly honored and 
rewarded, the mere makers of mu- 
sical instruments enjoyed no great- 
er esteem than did other artisans, 
and we know that the comic poets 
of the time often ridiculed the cele- 
brated orator Isocrates because 
his father had been able to give 
him a liberal education with money 
made by manufacturing flutes. 
Not only men but women also pub- 
licly exhibited their musical accom- 
plishments; they belonged, however, 
mostly, if not exclusively, to the 
class of Hefairai, Such was the 
famous Lamia, whose skill as a 
flute-player, hardly less than her 
personal charms, won the heart of 
King Demetrius. 

Passing over to Italy, we can 
only mention the Sabines and 
Etruscans, who early cultivated 
music, and from whom the Romans 
derived their knowledge of the art; 
the former giving them their pro- 
fane, and the latter their sacred, 
music. At a later period the ge- 
nius of Greece banished her ruder 
rivals and monopolized the art in 
Rome. It was a general custom 
among people of rank, towards the 
end of the republic and under ,the 
empire, to keep a private band of 
musicians; but in the earlier days 
of Rome music, being almost ex- 
clusively devoted to religion, either 
in the temples or at burial rites, 
was under government control ; 
hence it was forbidden in the 
Twelve Tables to have more than 
ten flute-players at funerals, and 











the Sa/it, who were priests of Mars, 
were obliged, in their annual pro- 
cession through the city, to accom- 
pany their stately tread by a sort 
of music made by striking their 
rods of gold on the metal shields 
which they carried in the hand. 
The most important body of musi- 
cians at Rome, and the recognized 
officials of the art, were the “dicines, 
or pipers, who formed a college, and 
on one occasion brought the reli- 
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gious affairs of the city to a stand- 
still by seceding in a body, after 
some real or fancied grievance, to 
the neighboring town of Zibur (Ti- 
voli). 

The “ambubajarum.collegia” of 
Horace, and the Syrian musicians 
satirized by Juvenal, were held in 
contempt by the Romans as not de- 
lighting the soul with exalted har- 
mony, so much as exciting the in- 
stincts to sensual gratification. 





“We shall be happy to see you 
at Rathdangan Castle, sir,” said Sir 
Geoffry Didcote. “If—aw—you 
come down on Saturday and—aw— 
stop till Monday, we shall—aw—-be 
pleased ”’; stroking his finely-shaven 
chin at each “ aw.” 

I accepted with a gratified alacri- 
ty. We had won the rubber trick 
by trick, and, although the honors 
were against us, I had somehow or 
other managed to establish a long 
suit commencing with the king, and 
had ended by lugging in all the 
poor relations, including a miserable 
deuce of diamonds, for which I con- 
trived to secure as good a berth as 
that held by any member of its illus- 
triousfamily. Flushed with victory, 
Sir Geoffry’s hospitality spread forth 
its arms and enfolded me within its 
embrace. This was a chance for a 
briefless barrister during the long 
vacation. Briefless! Why, I could 
not even command a nod from an 
attorney, much less that magic roll 
of paper whose cabalistic inscrip- 
tions are so readily deciphered by— 
the pocket. ‘The Hall of the Four 
Courts was a most delightful club- 
room, where all the news of the day 
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was freely discussed, from Mr. Jus- 
tice Keogh’s latest witticism to the 
new street-ballad by Doctor Huttle ; 
from Baron Dowse’s joke to Ser- 
geant Armstrong’s wig. And as for 
Circuit, it was nothing more or less 
than a charming country excursion, 
where the wit and wine of the bar 
mess amply compensated for any 
little ennud the hours occupied in do- 
ing nothing during the day might 
have reasonably engendered. In 
vain I strutted across “The Hall” 
with a bagful of old French novels, 
endeavoring to appear as though ab- 
sorbed in some pending case in 
which my dormant talent would be 
strained to the utmost limits of its ca- 
pacity ; in vain I caused myself to be 
called forth from the library as often 
as it pleased the porter to summon 
me for the sum of five shillings, with 
which I had retained his eminent 
services; in vain I buttonholed 
country friends. But why continue? 
The word “ briefless ” speaks for it- 
self; and were it not for sundry re- 
mittances from a maiden aunt, my 
sole surviving relative, I should, 
bon gré mal gré, have been compelled 
to take the queen’s shilling or to 
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seek employment from the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin in the capacity of a 
street scavenger. 

As yet I had made but little way 
in society. I could not talk Wagner 
or fall foul of Tennyson. I had 
not brass enough for a ballad or 
talent for a scena. ‘Too nervous for 
anecdote, my modesty muffled me 
even in conversation. I was not a 
man’s man, nor yet a cavaliere ser- 
vante. did not hunt, fish, or shoot. 


In a word, I was somewhat of a’ 


dreary drug in Vanity Fair. 

Why Sergeant Frizwig asked me 
to dinner I cannot determine; and 
why Sir Geoffry Didcote, after that 
excellent repast, took -it into his 
head to invite me to Rathdangan 
Castle is a mystery unto this present 
hour. 

The vulgar question of ways and 
means stared me in the face and al- 
most out of countenance as I walk- 
ed homewards. Rathdangan was 
distant from Dublin at least thirty- 
five miles, thirty of which could be 
traversed by rail. The cost of a con- 
veyance from the station might or 
might not be a “crusher ”; and then 
the tips to the retainers! Luckily, 
my aunt had forwarded a remit- 
tance of five pounds upon that very 
morning, sixty shillings of which still 
remained firm and true; and as she 
invariably impressed upon me, in ad- 
dition to the necessity of obtaining 
briefs, the advisability of mixing in 
the best society only, I naturally cal- 
culated on a “tenner ” upon receipt 
of the intelligence of my arrival at the 
Castle, inscribed upon the Didcote 
paper. My wardrobe was the next 
consideration, and this was of the 
scantiest description. The evening 
suit might pass muster in candle- 
light, but once turn a jet of gas up- 
on it, and the whole fabric tumbled 
to pieces. The grease of countless 
dinners, the patches beneath the 
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arms, the seams artfully blackened 
with ink, the frayed linings, would 
jointly and severally step into the 
witness-box and turn evidence 
against me. My shirts were singu- 
larly blue, and worn away from con- 
stant friction with the horny palms 
of the washerwoman, whilst the 
collars resembled those “ sierras,”’ or 
saw-edged mountains, which the 
observant traveller recognizes up- 
on entering the dominions of his 
most Catholic Majesty Alfonso the 
Twelfthof Spain. My waiking-suit 
was presentable enough, consisting 
as it did of Thomastown frieze, and 
my boots, although machine-made, 
possessed the redeeming influence 
of novelty. 

“T’ll risk it,” thought I. “ Thein- 
vestment is a safe one, and the re- 
turn will amply repay the outlay.” 
A new and unforeseen difficulty pre- 
sented itself. The battered port- 
manteau which usually bore my 
“fixins,” whilst quite good enough 
for “the boots ” of provincial hotels, 
was utterly unfit to be handled by 
the genteel retainers at Rathdangan 
Castle; and as nothing bespeaks a 
certain foz more than smart-looking 
luggage, I found myself under the 
necessity of investing in a new 
valise. 

“There’s wan fit for Roosia, or 
Pinsylvania—no less,” exclaimed the 
proprietor of a description of open- 
air bazaar situated behind the Bank 
of Ireland, with whom I was in treaty 
for the desired article. “Its locks 
is as sthrong as Newgate, an’ ye 
might dhrop it from Nelson’s pillar 
an’ ye wudn’t shake a nail in it.” 

This wasa large black box strong- 
ly resembling a coffin, both in size 
and shape. 

“ Mebbe it’s a hair thrunk yer 
looking for? Here’swan. There's 
brass nails for ye! There’s hair! 


Begorra, there’s many a man in Mer- 
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rion Square that hasn’t 
much.”’ 

Informing him that I had no in- 
tention of emigrating just at that 
particular moment, and that I re- 
quired a small, solid leather port- 
manteau, Mr. Flynn proved himself 
equal to the emergency. 

“That’s solid enough, anyhow. 
Shure, ye’d think it was Roman ci- 
mint—sorra a less,” he cried, as he 
administered several resounding 
whacks to the article in question. 

“What are you asking for this?” 
I demanded. 

“ What am I axin’ for it?” Here 
he fixed me with his eye, as the 
Ancient Mariner fixed the wedding- 
guest. “ It’s worth thirty shillin’s.” 

“ Say twenty,” said I. 

“T couldn’t if ye wor to make 
me a lord-mayor.” 

“T cannot give more.” 

“ Well, here now: we'll shplit the 
differ—say twinty-five.” And he 
spat upon what he elegantly term- 
ed “the heel of his fist.” 

“ Twenty,” said I. 

“Begorra, yer a hard man! I 
suppose ye must have it.” 

My preparations being now com- 
pleted, five o’clock on the Satur- 
day evening found me on the plat- 
form of the Amiens Street termi- 
nus. 

“Hillo, Dawkins!” exclaimed 
Mr. Dudley Fribscombe, a brother 
barrister, whose father (in the bacon 
trade) allowed him five hundred a 
year. “Going as special, eh? A 
hundred guineas—you're coining, 
by Jove!” 

“No,” I replied with assumed 
nonchalance, “ just running down to 
Rathdangan Castle to spend a few 
days with the Didcotes.” I never 
felt better pleased in my life. This 
fellow was always sneering at the 
poverty of his briefless brothers, and 
as his people happened to reside 


half as 
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near Rathdangan, but were of 
course wavisited, my red-hot shot 
told with withering effect. 


“Oh! indeed,” he muttered. 
“What an awful swell! Going se- 
cond ?” 


“ First,” was my sententious re- 
ply. 

“ Let us travel together.” 

“ All right.” 

Now, my intention was to have 
taken a second-class ticket, but the 
tone of Fribscombe altered my 
mind. What a crisis in my destiny 
as I walked to the booking of- 
fice! What a pivot in my fate! 

Had I travelled second—but I 
will not anticipate. 

“The smoking-carriage is full. 
Let’s get in here; /'ll tip the guard 
to let nobody else pass,” said Fribs- 
combe, carrying his idea into execu- 
tion, 

We ensconced ourselves snugly in 
the pet corners, and made a great 
display of luggage all over the com- 
partment. My companion offered 
mea cigar, but I preferred my ebon 
meerschaum, bought of Hans Larsen 
himself at Lillehammer, and which I 
had colored with possibly as much 
delicate assiduity as Mr. Millais, 
R.A., bestows upon his delightful 
masterpieces. 

We were about to “scratch,” as 
the last bell had rung, when the door 
was suddenly unlocked, thrown 
open, and a bundle of rugs bristling 
with umbrella-handles, a portman- 
teau, and a lady attired in the newest 
and presumably most correct thing 
in widow’s weeds were flung violent- 
ly into the compartment. The whis- 
tle sounded, the door was banged 
to, and the train glided out of the 
station ere we could make any move 
in the direction of a change of 
seats. 

“What an infernal sell!” mutter- 
ed Fribscombe. 
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“Too bad !” I growled. 

“That guard is a‘do.’ Half a 
crown thrown into the Liffy !” 

“Would she stand it, Fribs- 
combe ?” 

““Not she. Ifthe dear departed 
smoked, it would remind her too 
forcibly of him; and if he didn’t 
smoke, she’d scream and call the 
guard.” 

In the meantime the object of 
our solicitude had shaken out her 
draperies and snugly wrapped her- 
self in a wolf-skin rug, the head and 
glass eyes of which reposed in her 
lap like the sporran of a Highland- 
er. Her figure appeared to very 
little advantage in the heavy folds of 
her ribbed-silk, crape-laden cloak ; 
nevertheless, it betrayed a youthful 
grace and symmetry. She kept her 
veil down, and from the posture she 
assumed—her head pressed back 
against the cushion—it became 
pretty evident that, if she were not 
en route to dreamland, she wished 
to indulge in a profound medita- 
tion. 

“This train won’t stop till we 
get to Skerries,” said Fribscombe. 
“TI think,” he added sotto voce, 
“that she is asleep, and a whiff or 
two of real Havana will not awa- 
ken her.” 

“ It’s much better to ask her con- 
sent, and I'll do it,” I whispered. 

She sat directly opposite to me, 
facing the engine. I leaned a little 
forward. 

“I beg your pardon, madam ; but 
may I ask if you have any objec- 
tion to our smoking? If you have 
the slightest feeling on the sub- 
ject, I beg to assure you that it will 
be no deprivation to us to wait un- 
til we reach Skerries.” 

She raised her veil. 


“T have no objection whatever,” 


she said in a low, sympathetic mur- 
mur. “I like the perfume of to- 
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bacco.” And, as if smitten by some 
sorrowful remembrance, she sighed 
and sank back, but did not lower 
her veil. 

I mumbled some incoherent ex- 
pression of thanks, scarcely know- 
ing what I said; for my whole soul 
was focussed in my eyes as I gazed 
into one of the loveliest faces that 
I had ever beheld. 

“You are not availing yourself 
of my permission, sir,” she observ- 
ed, almost laughingly. 

“*’Pon my conscience! I forgot 
all about it,” was my reply. 

Woman-like she felt the compli- 
ment, and woman-like she was grate- 
ful for it; she knew it to be genuine. 

Somehow or other we drifted in- 
to conversation. ‘There are some 
women who can trot a man’s ideas 
out for him, walk them gently up 
and down, canter, and, lastly, gallop 
them. Any little defects are con- 
cealed by the excellent hand which 
is over him; and were he to come 
to auction at that particular mo- 
ment, he would be knocked down 
to the very highest bidder, be he 
ever so modest—namely, himself. 
This young girl—for she could 
scarcely have passed her teens— 
possessed this marvellous gift, and, 
as she deftly passed from subject 
to subject, I found myself, usually 
so dull, so reticent, so uninformed, 
discussing topic after topic—tra- 
vel, music, the drama, literature, 
anything, everything—with a fever- 
ish facility, and offering decided 
opinions upon subjects even to ap- 
proach which would have ordina- 
rily been a matter of no little en- 
terprise, doubt, and difficulty. 

So deeply had I become absorb- 
ed that when Fribscombe, whose ex- 
istence I had totally forgotten, sud- 
denly awakening from a cosey slum- 
ber, shouted in a very excited tone: 
“T say, Dawkins, jump out, man! 
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This is your station. We're moving 
off,’ I could scarcely realize the 
fact cf its proximity, and that two 
hours had rolled by, compressed in- 
to so many minutes. 

My first thought was to journey 
onwards with my fair v#s-d-vis—I 
cared not whither; my second, that 
Fribscombe would laugh meto death 
at the “ Hall.” With a sense of sor- 
row—lI might almost say of agony— 
in my heart at the idea of parting 
from her, I seized upon my portman- 
teau, and just succeeded in alight- 
ing without accident as the train 
moved rapidly away. 

I stood upon the platform like a 
person just aroused from a deep 
slumber. I was purposeless. ‘The 
tide had receded, and the bleak 
barrenness of my shore life con- 
fronted me. ‘The fair enchantress 
whose wand had conjured up a 
new order of being within me had 
departed. 

“Ye’ll have for to come inside 
the station, sir. I’m goin’ for to 
lock the doore,” observed a porter, 
as he significantly pointed in the di- 
rection of the exit. 

“Can I get a car over to Rath- 
dangan Castle?” 

“Sorra a wan, sir. Billy Heffer- 
nan dhrew two gintlemin over there 
that come be this thrain.” 

“Will he return here ?” 

“Sorra a fear av him. Ketch 
him lavin’ a house where there’s 
such lashins as at the Castle! Ow! 
ow ! sez the fox.” 

“How am I to get across?” I 
asked in some trepidation. 

“ Shure, it’s only a nice little taste 
av a walk—nothin’ less.” 

“ How far is it ?” 

“ Well, now, you might coax it in- 
to four mile, but, be the powers! 
it’ll fight hard for five.” 

I could not refrain from laugh- 
ing at this peculiar form of expres- 
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sion, although there was anything 
but mirth in my present position. 
To be late for dinner would be a 
high crime and misdemeanor, and no- 
thing short of /ése mayesté, even vere 
I to accept the porter’s ultimatum 
and walk. I could scarcely reach 
the Castle in anything like time. 

“Did they expect you, sir?” 

“Te - 

“Troth, thin, they might have 
sint a yoke for ye. They always 
does for the quollity.” 

This was not complimentary, but, 
like many a speech of a similar na- 
ture, it contained a great deal of 
truth in it. Could Sir Geoffry have 
forgotten all about his invitation ? 
It had been given hurriedly as 
the whist-table was breaking up. 
He had had his share of wine, if 
revoking twice might be taken as 
anindex. Yes, the following morn- 
ing had erased me from the tab- 
lets of his memory. What an ass 
to come all this way to be in- 
structed by a common fellow in 
a corduroy suit. Served me right! 
I ought to have known better. 

“What time does the next train 
go up to Dublin, my man ?” I ask- 
ed. 

“‘What time ?” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, yes, what time ?” 

“In forty minits, if she’s not 
late; but she’s shure to “be in time 
if 7’m not here, bad cess to her!” 

Isat down in the cheerless waiting- 
room, disgusted with Sir Geoffry Did- 
cote, disgusted with myself, boil- 
ing with anger, and writhing with 
mortification, till the recoilection 
of my fair travelling companion de- 
scended like oil upon the troubled 
waters of my mind, and the desire 
to discover who she might be be- 
came overwhelming. Fool that I 
was not to have gained even a soli- 
tary clue! She might be travelling 
to Belfast ex route for. Scotland, or 
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she might have alighted at the 
next station. ‘The last thought in- 
duced me to question the porter. 

“Did you see a handsome lady in 
weeds in the train that I travelled 
‘by ?” I asked. 

“TIsit a widdy woman ye mane ?” 

wie MG 

“Young?” 

“ Yes—very.” 

“ Purty ?” 

“ Beautiful!” I exclaimed. 

Here he winked facetiously. “I 
seen her. Me an’ her is acquainted.” 
“Who is she?” I eagerly asked. 

“She’s the widdy av a dacent, 
sober man be the name av O’Hool- 
ahan, that died av the horrors av 
dhrink.” 

“Poor thing!” I muttered half- 
aloud. 

“Poor? Begorra, it’s him that 
left her warm an’ snug, wud three 
av the clegantest childer.” 

“Three children!” I interposed, 
somewhat disconcerted. The name 
O’Hoolahan was bad enough, but 
three little O’Hoolahans ! 

“ She left this parcel wud me.” 

“When ?” 

“A few minits ago, whin she got 
out.” 

“Got out? Where!” 

“ Out av the third class, foreninst 
the doore there.” 

Pshaw! ° We had been talking 
of the wrong woman, and somehow 
I felt intensely pleased to think 
that my fair incognita was not the 
relict of the defunct O’Hoolahan 
and the mother of three little 
O’Hoolahans. 

“Whisht!” suddenly exclaimed 
my communicative friend. “I hear 
a horse’s feet. He’s tearin’ along 
like murther—a rale stepper”; then 
turning tome: “ Yer not forgotten. 
It’s from Rathdangan. Yer sint 
for. It’s Highflier, an’ Jim Falvey’s 
dhrivin’ him,” 
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These surmises proved to be cor- 
rect. 

“ I’ve to beg your pardon, sir, for 
being late,” said Falvey, touching 
his hat; “ but we cast a shoe at 
Ballinacor, and I done my best to 
pull up the lost time. Any luggage, 
sir ?” 

“This portmanteau.” 

“ All right, sir. Will you be pleas- 
ed to jump in? You'll only get 
over at the first dinner bell, if you 
do that same.” 

Having tipped the loquacious 
porter, I sprang into the tax-cart, 
and the next minute Highflier was 
dashing at a hand gallop on the 
road to Rathdangan. 

Mr. Falvey informed me that 
there was the “hoigth” of company 
at the Castle; that every room was 
full; Lord Dundrum and Captain 
Buckdash had arrived by the morn- 
ing train, and the Bishop of Bal- 
linahoo and his lady had just en- 
tered the avenue as he was leaving 
it; the partridge were plenty, and 
a covey might be found within “a 
few perch” of the west wing; Mas- 
ter James (the Didcote heir) was 
expected with two of his brother 
officers of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards; Miss Patricia’s collar- 
bone was now as good as new, etc. 
We then talked horses, and he was 
still hammering away at the pedi- 
gree of Highflier when we reached 
the entrance gate. This was cas- 
tellated and partly covered with 
ivy. A stout old lady unlocked 
the ponderous portals, and, as she 
admitted us, dropped a courtesy 
whilst she uttered the cheery words, 
“Yer welkim, sir.” 

Why do people keep gloomy- 
looking servants, dismal phantoms 
who reply to your ring with a sigh, 
answer your query with a sob, and 
wait upon you with a groan? 
Their depression is infectious, and 
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although you may, with a maiturally 
lively constitution, baffle the disease 
for a time, sooner or later you are 
laid low by it. 

According to a time-honored max- 
im of the road, we kept a trot for 
the avenue, and just as we whirled 
up to the grand entrance the sound 
of a gong reached us. 

“Jump out, sir. You've only ten 
minutes; that’s the second bell. 
‘There’s some of them in the drawing- 
room already,” cried Falvey, as he 
flung my portmanteau to a solemn- 
looking domestic, who gazed at me 
as though he were engaged ina deep 
mental calculation as to the length 
of my coffin and the exact quanti- 
ty of linen necessary for the for- 
mation of a shroud. Following 
this grim apparition across a low- 
ceiled, wainscoted hall, in which a 
billiard-table of the present contrast- 
ed strangely with oaken furniture 
of the sixteenth century, and up 
an old oak staircase decorated with 
battered corselets, deeply-dented 
morions, halberds, matchlocks, steel 
gloves, and broadswords, along a 
wainscoted passage as dark as Ere- 
bus, and up a spiral stone staircase 
the ascent of which took all the 
breath out of my body, I was 
finally deposited in a little stone 
chamber in one of the towers of 
the Castle. 

“ Your keys, please, sir,” demand- 
ed my janitor. 

“Oh! never mind; thanks; I'll get 
out my things myself.” I feared the 
penetrating gaze of this man. I 
shuddered as I thought of the fray- 
ed linings and the inked seams. 

“Very good, sir,” uttered like a 
parting benediction ; and with a bow 
which plainly said, “ We shall never 
meet at this side of the grave again,” 
the dread apparition vanished. ‘The 
old saying, “ More haste, less speed,” 
never exemplified itself more un- 
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happily than in my case. With the 
thoughts of the last gong ringing 
through my brain, I vainly endea- 
vored to open my portmanteau. 
My keys had got mixed up, and, as 
they were nearly all of a size, I 
had to travel round the entire ring 
before I could manage to induce 
one to enter the keyhole. Then, 
when I came to turn it, it got block- 
ed and wouldn’t move either back- 
wards or forwards. I withdrew it, 
whistled it, probed it with my breast- 
pin, tugged and strained until u.y 
backbone ached again, but with- 
out effect. What was I to do? 
Break it open. But how? I pos- 
sessed no implements. Perceiving 
a bronze figure poised upon one 
leg on the chimney-piece, I resolv- 
ed upon utilizing the outstretched 
limb of the harlequin, and, hay- 
ing inserted it in the ring of the 
key, I finally, to my unspeakable 
delight, succeeded in detaching the 
bolt. 

Throwing open the portmanteau, 
I plunged my hand into the corner 
where I had deposited my brushes, 
but found that they must have shift- 
ed during the journey. I tried the 
other corner, with similar success. 
I then probed and groped in the 
lower compartment. Here was a 
pretty go. I must have forgotten 
to pack them, although I could 
have sworn not only to their hav- 
ing been packed, but as to the pre- 
cise spot in which I had deposited 
them. Mechanically I drew forth 
my linen and laid it on the bed, in 
order to mount my studs. 

I was somewhat astonished to 
find that the breast was most elab- 
orately adorned with floriated nee- 
dlework. 

Some mistake of the laundress. 
I detest worked shirt-fronts, which 
are only worn by cads and shoddy 
lords, so I picked out another, If 
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number one was embroidered, num- 
ber two was done in fresco, and, in 
addition to the vast sumudi of birds, 
beasts, fishes, and flowers, an edging 
of lace played a prominent part, 
What could this mean? Surely I 
put up my own time-honored linen 
myself, and here were bosom decor- 
ations fit for a fop of the year 1815. 
Hastily turning out the contents of 
the portmanteau upon the floor, in 
order to realize my own property, 
what were my sensations in discov- 
ering that this pile of snowy dra- 
pery did not contain one single arti- 
cle of male apparel ! 

The truth flashed across me now 
in all its appalling reality: Heav- 
ens and earth! J had taken the 
young widow's portmanteau for my 
own, 

I do not know what the exact 
sensation of fainting comes to, but 
this I do know: that if I did not 
faint, 1 went within a pip of it. 
A cold perspiration burst out all 
over me, and I felt as if I was on 
board the Doverand Calais boat and 
about to call the steward. How 
could I appear to the assembled 
company? With what ridicule would 
I be overwhelmed when the true 
state of the case came to light! 
And then what would she think? 
She would write me down an ass— 
a donkey unfit to be allowed to wan- 
der from a thistle-grove. Her key 
would open my leathern “conve- 
niency,” and the ghastly condition 
of my wardrobe would be Jaid bare, 
whilst I had profaned the sanctity 
of—but it was too dreadful to con- 
template. How could I meet her? 
How could I look into that beauti- 
ful face again? How was I to re- 
cover my wandering wardrobe? My 
whole stock of clothes, save those I 
wore, were now in the possession of 
another, whilst in exchange I had 
received a commodity of no value 
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to me whatever. On the contrary, 
my prize was worse than valueless— 
it was contraband. 

Bang - ang- ang - ang - oong - ang! 
went the gong. 

Let it go! What were its sounds 
tome? If I were starving, I could 
not descend in my present cos- 
tume. 

“ Sir Geoffry Didcote begs me to 
say, sir, that he waits on you in or- 
der to enter the dining-room,” 
mournfully announced the dismal 
servitor. 

“ Please say to Sir Geoffry that I 
don’t feel quite well—that I will go 
down by and by.” 

“Thank you, sir.” This was ut- 
tered as if he wished to say: “I am 
glad that you are dying. J knew 
how it would be—you couldn’t de- 
ceive me.” 

‘The man had scarcely time to 
deliver my message ere Sir Geoffry 
himself panted and pufied into my 
apartment. 

“My dear sir—aw—I hope—aw 
—that you are not—aw—ill. It 
would—aw—grieve me very much” 
—here he availed himself of my 
mirror to adjust his spotless white 
choker —“ if—aw—upon your—aw 
—first visit you—aw—became in- 
disposed.” 

Honesty, thought I, is the best poli- 
cy, and it saves a lot of trouble; so 
I made a clean breast of it to the 
pompous baronet. 

“How very unfortunate—aw— 
for the lady! We will dispense—aw 
—with ceremony under—aw—the 
peculiar, not to say delicate—aw— 
circumstances of the case, and Lady 
Didcote will—aw—receive you in 
your—aw—present attire. You can 
telegraph—aw—for reinforcements, 
which—aw—will arrive on—aw— 
Monday morning.” 

I could not see the force of this. 
I might easily telegraph for rein- 
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forcements, but would they come ? 
Secondly, as my visit was to ter- 
minate upon Monday, reinforce- 
ments were not necessary, unless 
they could be brought up at once. 
I begged to be excused from at- 
tending table; but this he would 
not listen to, and, as he informed 
me that I was keeping dinner wait- 
ing, there was nothing for it but to 
descend with him. 

I have, when a boy, been lugged 
into the school-room to suffer con- 
dign punishment; at a later peri- 
od I have been forced into the 
presence of a young lady of whom 
I was deeply enamored; I have 
had to march up to the pulpit in 
Trinity College dining-hall to re- 
peat the long Latin grace amid the 
muffled gibes of my peers; I have 
been placed in positions where my 
bashfulness has been ruthlessly tor- 
tured and my retiring modesty 
tried by fire and water; but never 
did I experience the pangs of the 
rack until the full blaze of that 
drawing-room burst upon my vision. 
The apartment appeared to swim 
round, carrying with it the form of 
a hooked-nosed dowager in a tur- 
ban, who screwed an eye-glass into 
the corner of a wicked old eye, to 
have a good stare at the strange 
figure her husband had introduced 
into her salon. 

A confused murmur of many 
voices, in which “Who is he?” “What 
is he?” “Stole a portmanteau,” 
“ Highway robber,” “ Police” smote 
upon my ear, whilst a general cran- 
ing of necks in my direction an- 
nounced the curiosity which my ap- 
pearance had naturally excited. 

I am aware that I bowed to 
something in blue drapery sur- 
mounted by a head, that it placed 
the tips of its fingers on my arm, 
that I mechanically followed a 
crowd of people towards an aper- 
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ture in the wall which proved to be 
a door, that I plunged downwards 
upon a chair, and that then I came 
slowly to my senses. Having gulp- 
ed down three glasses of sherry in 
rapid succession, I found myself 
seated beside a gaunt young lady 
of about five-and-thirty, so covered 
with pearl powder that she was 
only partially visible to the naked 
eye. On my right hand sat a port- 
ly dowager, who viewed with some 
alarm my inroads upon the sherry, 
and she appeared so interested in my 
movements that I fully expected to 
receive a temperance tract before 
the evening was half over. There 
were about twenty at table, all stiff, 
solemn, and ceremonious. 

“So you have been robbed?” 
snappishly remarked the young lady 
in blue. 

“Oh! dear, no; merely an ex- 
change of portmanteaus.” 

“ How stupid!” 

Now, whether this applied to me 
or to the fact, I was not in the posi- 
tion to say, so I merely rejoined: 

“Very stupid of me and for 
me.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Why, I was the offending party.” 
And I endeavored to make myself 
agreeable by narrating the circum- 
stances exactly as they had oc- 
curred. 

“And do you mean to say that 
you opened the lady’s trunk, sir ?” 
demanded my companion with great 
asperity. 

“In mistake, madam, I assure 
you.” 

The waspish lady waited until a 
portion of the ice which she was 
engaged in despatching had cleared 
two very shaky-looking teeth bound 
in gold. 

“There are some mistakes, sir, 
which no gentleman should make.” 

This was quite enough for me. 
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To endeavot to make terms with 
this foe were worse than folly, ex- 
planation weakness, and concession 
cowardice. She gained nothing, 
however, by her viciousness ; whilst 
I remained upon the field and pre- 
pared to bivouac, surrounded by 
sturdy sentinels in the shape of 
port, claret, and Madeira. 

“ ‘The—aw—guard insisted upon 
his taking the old lady’s— aw— 
portmanteau.” And Sir Geoffry 
was proceeding to retail his version 
of the story when Lord Dundrum 
gaily exclaimed : 

“Oh! by Jove, we'd better put 
the witness into the box. Let us 
cross-examine the lawyer.” 


“ With all my heart,” said 1; “the - 


absurdity of the sensation will re- 
deem itself by its novelty.” 

My story; flowed joyously along, 
and peal upon peal of laughter 
greeted me as I described my sen- 
sations upon discovering the strange 
garments. 

“ So—aw—the widow was—aw— 
young?” 

“ About eighteen, Sir Geoffry.” 

“ And pretty?” added his lordship. 

I devoutly kissed my second fin- 
ger and thumb, and flung them in 
the direction of the ceiling. 

“T'll lay five to two he never 
hears of his portmanteau,” lisped 
Captain Buckdash. 

“Shall I be at liberty to hunt it 
up ?” said Lord Dundrum. 

“Certainly. Are you on?” 

“In tens?” asked his lordship. 

“ Ponies, if you but limit the pe- 
riod to one week.” 

“ Done, Buckdash! I'll book it.” 
And the peer, producing a pocket- 
book, entered the bet, the terms of 
which he read aloud, and which the 
gallant captain pronounced emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

“I'm afraid, my lord, that you'll 
lose your money,” I observed to 
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Lord Dundrum as we ascended to 
the drawing-room. 

“I'll give you the same bet, and 
that 1'll get your portmanteau, with- 
out any interference of yours, in less 
than a week—say five days,” 

“You know the lady?” 

“No,” 

“You suspect who she is ?” 

“TI have no more idea of who she 
is, where she came from, or where 
she is going to, than the man in the 
moon. Will you evince your sin- 
cerity by betting now ?” 

“The fact is, my lord, I cannot 
afford to bet.” 

“Quite right,” slapping me on 
the shoulder. “ Never do. It's a 
doosid bad, pleasant habit.” 

“And might I venture to ask 
how youpurpose proceeding towards 
winning your money ?” 

“Till tell you. I have just or- 
dered round a trap. I'll drive to 
Ballynamuckle Station and tele- 
graph along the whole line. If 
she’s local or a county swell, we'll 
have her name and address to- 
night. If, on the contrary, she is 
not known along the line, she will 
have gone on to Belfast. I'll set 
the police to work there, and put 
advertisements in all the papers 
on Monday morning. If ‘Tuesday 
tells me nothing, I'll put the wires 
in motion north of Belfast, and on 
Wednesday we'll have a touch at 
Scotland. I feel certain, however, 
that we'll find her this side of 
Newry.” And his lordship retir- 
ed for the purpose of equipping 
himself for the road. 

This bet was a lucky chance for 
me. Not that I cared much wheth- 
er my wardrobe ever turned up 
again or not, but I longed to dis- 
cover the identity of my fair ac- 
quaintance. I would at least enjoy 
the satisfaction of learning her 
name, and gain some knowledge of 
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her surroundings, and then—pshaw! 
bow over my restored baggage and 
utter Vale, Vale, Vale to my three- 
hour dream. 

In the billiard-room the menkind 
were assembled for pool. By a se- 
ries of ghastly flukes I managed to 
clear the table and divided every 
pool. Captain Buckdash muttered 
something in reference to Dawson 
Lane, and one young fellow, whose 
lives were sacrificed to my ruthless 
cue with startling rapidity, offered 
to back me against some formidable 
player in the Guards, laying the 
odds. For the second time in this 
eventful day did I feel myself fit 
for the front rank. Lord Dundrum 
lounged into the room about eleven 
o'clock. He indicated by a look 
that he wished to speak to me, and, 
under cover of “splitting a bottle,” 
exclaimed in a low tone: 

“ It’s all right.” 

My heart gave a bound. 

“lhe portmanteau is found.” 

“ Where?” 

“ At Nobberstown, the next sta- 
tion but one. She evidently dis- 
covered your mistake ; for she tum- 
bled it out. It’s coming on.” 

“ And where is she ?” 

“ Oh ! hang me if I know or care. 
My ponies are safe. You can look 
her up.” 

“Did she leave no message, no 
directions ?” I asked eagerly. 

“Don’t know,” said his lordship, 
as he chalked the top of his cue 
preparatory to joining in the pool. 

Lord Dundrum was correct in 
saying that Z should take up the 
running now. It was my business 
to make restitution and to deliver 
the white elephant left on my hands 
to its rightful owner. This task 
should be undertaken at once. I 
scarcely closed my eyes all night, 
thinking of the modus operandi ; and 
when I came down to breakfast 
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next morning I had resolved upon 
nothing more definite than a 
searching cross-examination of the 
employés at Nobberstown Station. 

“T'll thank you for a check, 
Buckdash,” said Lord Dundrum, as 
the gallant warrior entered the 
breakfast-room. 

“ For what ?” asked the captain. 

“For Mr. Dawkins’ portman- 
teau.” 

“ Wait till you get it,” 

“T have it here.” And as he 
spoke he lugged my valise from 
beneath the table, accompanied by 
a roar of laughter from all assem- 
bled. 

“A capital joke,” grinned the 
captain. 

“ A capital joke, indeed! 
over the coin.” 

Captain Buckdash turned to me. 

“Mr. Dawkins, is this your port- 
manteau ?” 

“It is indeed,” I replied. 

“The one which you left in the 
railway carriage?” 

“Yes.” 

“T am quite satisfied, Lord Dun- 
drum. You shall have a check 
after breakfast; in the meantime 
will you kindly inform us how you 
managed to lay hold of it?” And 
he cracked an egg with a violence 
that almost crushed in the china 
cup. 

I searched for some note or mark 
by which to obtain a clue to her 
identity, but in vain; my leathern 
“ conveniency ” was as bald as when 
I purchased it behind the Bank of 
Ireland. Nomessage had been for- 
warded, not alineofinstruction. This 
course appeared singular, inasmuch 
as it was unlikely that she would 
make no effort to regain her pro- 
perty ; and why lose this most legiti- 
mate opportunity? Had she no de- 
sire to place herself in communica- 
tion with me? Ah? there was that in 
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her glance which gave this thought 
the lie. Heigh-ho! I was in love 
up to my eyebrows and badly hit. 
I was obliged to come face to face 
with myself, to place my hand upon 
my heart, and to plead guilty. I 
thought of the elder Mr. Weller, 
and of his opinion respecting wid- 
ows, and voted him vulgar. My 
preconceived ideas upon the sub- 
ject of relicts underwent a total 
change, and now a bashful maiden 
seemed but an insipid nonentity. 
I longed to quit Rathdangan, and, 
excusing myself under the plea of 
an important professional engage- 
ment, started for Nobberstown at 
cockcrow. 

This station consisted of simply 
a “porter and a platform,” one 
equally intelligent as the other, and 
of the two the platform was “ the 
better man.” 

“Sorra a know I know,” was the 
invariable reply to almost every 
query. 

“Did the lady alight here?” 

“Sorra a know I know.” 

“ Did she give you no message ?” 

“Sorra a know I know.” 

“No card?” 

“Sorra a wan.” 

“Who handed you the portman- 
teau ?” 

“ Sorra a know I know.” 

A thought now flashed across my 
brain: Fribscombe! He was not 
the man to lose a chance of talking 
to a pretty woman. He would 
have told her who I was, and it was 
through him that she had commu- 
nicated. How asinine not to have 
thought of this before ! 

Chartering a jarvey, I started 
across the country to the family 
mansion of the Fribscombes, ac- 
companied by the two portman- 
teaus. 

“T never opened my lips to her. 
She dried up after you left, and 
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pulled down the shutters.” This 
gave me a pang of the keenest de- 
light. “I got out at Killoughter, 
the next station, and she went on.” 

On my return to Dublin I caused 
advertisements to be inserted in 
several of the leading Irish papers; 
I also tried the second column of 
the Zimes and the Glasgow Herald, 
but, alas! with no effect. 

Six months had glided away, dur- 
ing which she made no sign. The 
portmanteau maintained possession 
of a corner of my solitary apart- 
ment, and the image of its whilome 
proprietor defiantly held more than 
one corner of my heart; indeed, I 
may as well candidly confess that 
it was strongly entrenched in ail 
four. 

The summer assizes were over, 
and the briefless ones flitted hither 
and thither for the Jong vacation : 
some to Switzerland, with Mont 
Blanc in the distance—very much 
in the distance—others the passes 
of the Tyrol, sunny Spain, byways 
in Brittany, or the Highlands of 
Scotland. Connemara found its 
true believers, and Killarney its 
pious pilgrims. As for myself, I 
was perforce compelled to substi- 
tute the Dodder for the Rhine, the 
Dublin mountains for the Alps, and 
Sackville Street for the Boulevard 
des Italiens. My aunt had contri- 
buted the ten-pound note upon 
which I had hung in fond anticipa- 
tion towards the building of Father 
Donnelly’s new church at Shinan- 
shone, and the letter which convey- 
ed this intelligence concluded with 
the following: “I don’t see your 
name figuring in any of the trials, 
good, bad, or indifferent. It’s all 
Macdonogh and Armstrong. What 
are you about, atall at all? At this 
rate of going you'll never see a silk 
gown, let alone the bench. You 
might as well be on the Hill of 
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Howth as in the Four Courts, if 
you don’t stir yourself. Let me 
see you cheek by jowl with Mac- 
donogh and Armstrong during the 
coming winter, or I'll know the rea- 
son why, and make my financial ar- 
rangements accordingly.” 

I was seated one lovely morning 
in autumn gazing gloomily into 
the street, which was as empty as 
my own exchequer. Dreamy vis- 
ions of the golden glory of ripening 
corn, of blood-red poppies, of fern- 
shaded dells, of limpid pools and 
purple-clad mountains mocked my 
aching heart. I sighed the sigh of 
impecuniosity, and railed at the 
inconsistency of a fortune which 
gave little Bangs, who hadn’t one 
idea to rub against another, a 
thousand per annum, a vulgar cad 
like Hopkins a bagful of briefs, 
and which left me high and dry 
in a front garret in Eccles Street, 
without a red cent to come into col- 
lision with a battered sixpence in 
my somewhat cavernous pockets. 
Heigh-ho! 

An outside car, driven at a frosty 
pace, smote upon the drowsy still- 
ness of the street, and my gloom 
was somewhat speedily dispelled 
by the sight of my friend Tom 
Whiffler’s honest and beaming face, 
and his expressive and expansive 
signals while yet a considerable 
distance from the house. Tom is 
always full of money, full of health, 
and full of the most boisterous and 
explosive spirits. 

“Aha! you old cat on the tiles,” 
he shouted, “come down from your 
coign of vantage. I was afraid 
you were out of town. Somebody 
said you were on Circuit.” And 
standing upon the foot-board of the 
car, he burst forth with— 

“ Hail to our barrister back from the Circuit ! 

Honor and wealth to the curls of his wig! 


Long may he live o'er his forehead to jerk it, 
Long at a witness look burly and big !”’ 
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“Come up, for gracious sake!” I 
cried, as I perceived heads peep- 
ing from behind the partly-closed 
shutters of an opposite house, in- 
habited by a genteel family, who 
wished their little world to ima- 
gine them in Italy, France, Spain— 
anywhere but in Dublin—during 
the dog-days. 

In a few seconds Tom bounded 
into the apartment. “This is a 
slice of luck to get you, old man. 
Come, now, pack up your traps, 
and we'll have four days in the 
County Wicklow. I shall have the 
car in any case, and our hotel bills 
will be mere bagatelles which we'll 
square up at Tib’s Eve. Lend me 
a couple of shirts and things; you 
can bring the baggage—a change 
for two—and I'll do the rest. We've 
twenty-five minutes to catch the 
train.” 

Five minutes found Tom upon 
one side of the car, myself upon the 
other, and, calmly reposing in the 
well between us, the neat little 
portmanteau of the fair unknown. 
I was compelled to make use of it, 
as Whiffler had no “ leathern conve- 
niency,” and my travelling-valise 
had been lent to one of “ ours,” 
and was possibly at that particular 
moment strapped upon the murder- 
ous mound of luggage which en- 
cumbers the groaning roof of the 
Alpine diligence, or snugly en- 
sconced on the grape-strewn deck 
of a Rhine or a Moselle steamer. It 
gave me more than a pang to re- 
move it from its well-known cor- 
ner. A chord had been touched 
which set all my memories vibrat- 
ing, and I handled it with as much 
care and anxiety as though it were 
a new-born infant or a rickety case 
containing rack-rent or nitro-gly- 
cerine. 

A glorious moonlight found us 
driving through the Vale of Clara 
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en route to Glendalough—the sad, 
stricken valley of the Seven Church- 
es. The hills, quietly entranced, 
lay gazing upwards at the gentle 
moon, who enfolded them in her 
pellucid beams as with a soft, sheeny 
mantle of light. The Avonmore 
far, far down in the valley musi- 
cally murmured while she glided 
onwards to join the Avonbeg, who 
joyously awaited her coming in the 
sweet Vale of Avoca. The honest 
watch-dog’s bark bayed up the val- 
ley, and the perfume-laden air in 
its holy calm was as sweet as an 
angel’s whisper. 

After “a square meal” of rasher 
and eggs which would have put 
the most elaborate chef-d’auvre of 
the cuisine out of count, we strutted 
forth from the hostelry in the direc- 
tion of St. Kevin’s Bed, and heard 
the oft-repeated legend of poor 
Kathleen’s fate from the lips of a 
very ragged but very amusing 
guide, whose services we were 
desirous of engaging for the mor- 
row. 

“'Troth, thin, but it’s me father’s 
son that’s sorry not to be wud yez; 
but shure ’—and here he lowered 
his voice—“it’s in regard to me 
bein’ in a hobble that I’m out in 
the moonlight.” 

“ What scrape have you got your- 
self into?” asked Tom Whiffler. 
“ Whiskey ?” 

“ Musha, thin, it wasn’t a dhrop 
o’ sperrits that done it ¢/zs offer.” 

* A colleen?” 

“ Sorra a fear av all the colleens 
from this to Wicklow Head.” 

“ Mistaking another man’s sheep 
for your own ?” laughed Tom. 

“If ye wor spaikin’ airnest I'd 
make ye sorry for them words,” 
said the man in an angry tone; but 
brightening up, he added : “ Av yez 
wor guessin’ from this to Candle- 
mas ye'd be owt every offer. 1 got 
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into thrubble be raison av a saint, 
an’ I'll tell yez how: A lot av igno- 
raamusses av English comes here 
in the summer saison, an’ nothin’s 
too holy but they’ll make a joke on 
it; but the divvle will have his own 
wan av these days. Well, sir, last 
Monday I was engaged for to di- 
vart a cupple of English, as bowld 
as brass, an’ that vulgar that the 
very cows turned their tails to thim 
as we thravelled through the fields 
—sorraalie init. I done me best 
for to earn an honest shillin’, but, 
on my word, wan av thim, a stout 
lump av a man, gev me all soarts 
av impidince, an’ whin I come 
for to narrate about St. Kavin he 
up’s an’ insults the holy saint to me 
very face. 

“* There never was no sich man,’ 
sez he. 

“There was, sir,’ sez I. 

“*Tt’s all humbug,’ sez he; ‘an’ 
as for Kathleen,’ sez he, ‘she was 
no betther nor—’ 

“*Ve'd betther stop, sir,’ sez I, 
intherruptin’ him; ‘for St. Kavin 
was a holy man, an’ never done no- 
thin’ but what was good an’ saintly.’ 
Well, sir, he up’s an’ calls the bless- 
ed saint a bad name, so I hot him 
betune th’ eyes an’ rowled him on 
the grass, an’ I planted his comrade 
beside him. An’ now I’m the worst 
in the world below at the hotel for 
bating two blackguards that done 
nothin’ but insult me an’ me holy 
religion ; an’ that’s why I can’t go 
wud yez to-morrow.” 

It was far into the “wee sma’ 
hours ” when we parted with Myles 
O’Byrne and gained sanctuary in 
the double-bedded room which had 
been told off to us. The pale and 
gentle Luna was surrendering her 
charge to the pink and rosy Aurora, 
and we sought our couches in beau- 
tiful budding daylight. 


“Where’s your portmanteau, 
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Dawkins?” asked Tom Whiffler. 
“I want to get at my things.” 

To my utter dismay, the port- 
manteau was not in the apartment. 
To ring the bell at this unseemly 
hour was but to alarm the entire 
hotel; so, slipping off my shoes, I 
descended to the hall in the hope 
of discovering it in a heap of lug- 
gage which lay piled in graceful 
profusion near the entrance. My 
search was vain, and, with secret 
forebodings of another mischance in 
connection with this unhappy va- 
lise, I returned to the room and 
retired to bed. 

“T Seen it in yer hand, sir,” ob- 
served the waiter the next morning 
whom I interrogated about the miss- 
ing article—“a thick lump of a 
solid leather portmantle. I can take 
the buke on it, if necessary, sir. 
Here’s the boots; mebbe he can tell 
us something. Jim, did ye see a 
thick lump av a solid leather port- 
mantle lyin’ about ?” 

“T did,” replied the boots, who 
was a man of much physique and 
very few words. 

“Ye did ?” 

“ Vis,” 

“ Where is it, thin ?” 

“Where it ought to be.” 

“ Where’s that ?” 

“ Wud th’ owner.” 

“Tt was not left in my room,” I 
exclaimed. 

“Tt was left in number five.” 

“Shure, number five’s gone,” 
cried the waiter. 

“It’s news yer tellin’ us,” ob- 
served the boots with a surly grin. 

“ An’ is the portmantle. tuk be 
number five ?” 

“ Vis.” 

“Phew!” whistled the waiter. 
“Be the mortial the fat’s in the 
fire now, anyhow.” 

Here was a situation! 
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givings realized. My portmanteau 
gone, perhaps nevertoreturn. How 
could I face the owner? I never 
gave up the hope of meeting her 
and of restoring the property. 

“Who slept in number five?” I 
asked. ' 

“Number five is two faymales.” 

“ When did they leave ?” © 

“ They left for Father Rooney’s 
first Mass beyant at Annamoe.” 

“Where were they going to?” 

“To Lake Dan and Luggelaw.” 

I proceeded to hold a council of 
war—consisting of the landlord, the 
waiter, the boots, two or three 
stable-boys, and the surplus popu- 
lation of the village—when it was 
determined to send a boy on a fast- 
trotting pony in pursuit of the fugi- 
tive luggage. 

I was two inches on a mild Ha- 
vana after such a breakfast as the 
tourist alone can dispose of, when 
the waiter burst into the summer- 
house situated over the lake, whith- 
er we had repaired to enjoy the 
“ witching weed.” 

“The portmantle is safe, sir, an’ 
number five is here with it an’ 
wants for to see ye, sir.” 

é Well, I do not want to see num- 
ber five, waiter, so just say—”’ 

“T dar’n’t say nothin’, sir; she 
slipped a half a crowa into the heel 
of me fist an’ towld me to hurry you 
up,” burst in the waiter, now in a 
white perspiration. 

“T’ll not stir till I finish this ci- 
gar, at all events, and there is a 
good hour’s pull in it yet.” 

“Och! murther, an’ she’s in such 
a hurry—such a dainty little cray- 
thur ; an’ it was so dacent of her for 
to journey back the road with it.” 

This last thrust failed to pierce my 
armor. The waiter was conscien- 
tiously working out his half-crown. 

“She’s quite convaynient in the 
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coffee-room, sir. I'll show ye a 
short cut across the bog.” 

I listened and puffed, puffed and 
listened. 

“T must get back, sir. May I tell 
her ye'll be over in five minutes, 
sir ?” 

“Tell her anything you like, my 
friend, but out of this till I finish my 
cigar I'll not stir.” 

Why L acted in this manner I was 
at a lossto determige. My anxiety 
for the valise almost amounted to 
pain; and™yet here was the cause 
for worry removed, and I would not 
even trouble myself to walk a few 
hundred yards to the hotel to thank 
the lady for returning with it, which, 
as a gentleman, I was bound to do at 
any cost as to personal discomfort. 

“Some frouzy old maid,” sug- 
gested Whiffler. 

“Probably; or a strong-minded 
female doing Wicklow on a geolo- 
gical survey,” I added. 

When I got back to the hotel, 
which might have been an hour or so 
subsequently, I found my portman- 
teau safely deposited in my room. 

“ Where is this lady, until I—” 

“She’s gone, sir,” interrupted the 
waiter in a reproachful tone, “ but 
she towld me for to give you this 
bit av’ a note,” handing me a piece 
of paper folded cocked-hat fashion. 

I opened it. 

“ I have two regrets,” it said—the 
geologist’s handwriting was exqui- 
sitely feminine—“ one, that I was 
inadvertently the cause of incon- 
venience ; and the other, that I was 
denied the opportunity of claiming 
the portmanteau, as I imagine that 
I recognize in it one which I lost 
about eight months ago during a 
railway journey to the north.” 

I was literally stunned. I gazed 
trom the letter to the now astonish- 
ed waiter, and back from his va- 
cant countenance to the three- 
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cornered billet, which, alas ! told so 
much and yet so little. It bore no 
name, no initial, no monogram, no 
clue. 

“Describe this lady’s appear- 
ance!” I sshouted, clutching the 
waiter by his greasy collar, and im- 
parting to him no very delicate 
shake, 

“T never seen her; her veil was 
foreninst her nose the whole time 
she was spakin’ to me. The boy 
that attindid her is gone to the 
fair at Knockatemple.” 

“ Who saw her?” 

“ Barrin’ the masther, dickins a 
wan; for Mary, the chambermaid, 
started this mornin’ for Fogarty’s, 
of Glinmaloure. She an’ the mis- 
thress had a few words in regard 
to—but here’s the masther.” 

The burly host presented him- 
self; he had not encountered my 
enslaver, for the bill had been paid 
by the other lady. 

“The red wan,” interposed the 
waiter. 

“ Just so, Mick,” said his master 
approvingly, and turning to me: 
“They have gone on to Luggelaw, 
sir, and intend to sleep at Ennis- 
kerry to-night.” 

I unbosomed myself to Tom 
Whiffler, wRo immediately entered 
into the affair con amore. “We'll 
hunt them,” he said; “we must 
catch them at Latouche’s Cottage. 
There is no exit from Luggelaw 
except the one.” 

I'ne road from the Seven Churches 
to Luggelaw is exquisitely pictur- 
esque. Behind lies that lake whose 
gloomy shore skylark never warbles 
o’er, with Lugnacullagh frowning 
sternly over its gloomy waters, and 
the round tower standing like a 
grim sentinel ready to challenge 
the approach alike of friend and foe 
In front is the little village of Lara, 
with Castle Kevin perched upon a 
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ledge of rock like an aerie’s nest, 
and stretching away in the distance 
the silvern beech-woods of Anna- 
moe, while to the left the purple- 
crowned crags of Slonaveena seem 
almost to topple into the placid 
bosom of Lough Dan. It was a 
lovely summer day—one of those 
days that recall past joys, and in 
which the present is but a volup- 
tuous dream. 

At Roundwood we gained intelli- 
gence of the objects of our pursuit. 
‘The car had passed through about 
half an hour previously; the ladies 
had stopped at the hotel while the 
horse was being baited, and had in- 
dulged in that inevitable cup of tea 
which is .at once the dissipation and 
the solace of the sex. The road to 
the first gate at Luggelaw is an as- 
cent of three miles, which must of 
necessity be traversed upon “shanks’ 
mare,” and it is a blisterer. Nota 
vestige of tree, and with scarcely as 
much pasture as will satisfy the crav- 
ings of a few stunted sheep, the sun 
smiles grimly upon the entire road- 
way and scorches the _ luckless 
traveller whom destiny leads to the 
little lodge perched on the summit of 
the mountain. We were not spared, 
and coats, waistcoats, and neckties 
were cast upon the car, while we re- 
tained our pocket-handkerchiefs to 
mop our glowing faces, which resem- 
bled two very full and exceedingly 
dissipated-looking rosy moons. 

Puffing, panting, blowing, mop- 
ping, by one supreme effort we 
gained the table-land which crowns 
the ascent, and, plunging towards an 
adjacent thicket of pines, took tre- 
mendous headers into the middle of 
it, where we lay gasping like a pair 
of stranded fish. 

“ Blow me,” exclaimed Tom Whif- 
fler, “if I'll ever climb Luggelaw Hill 
widow-hunting in July again. I 
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wish you and your portmanteau and 
widow at ‘Timbuctdo !”’ 

A low, musical laugh quite near 
us; a rustle of female garments— 
my heart gave one mighty throb; 
for right in front of us, not two 
yards distant, with her large, lus- 
trous gray eyes bent searchingly up- 
on me, stood the owner of the peri- 
patetic portmanteau. 

To spring to my feet, to apologize 
for our déshabille—the car was 
as yet half a mile down the hill—to 
mumble some horrible incoherencies, 
was the impulse and action of half 
a minute. 

She seemed puzzled to know how 
to act, but her friend, the “red 
wan,” cut the Gordian knot of the 
present embarrassment by a fit of 
loud, hearty, ringing laughter, which, 
maelstrom-like, sucked us one after 
another into it, and whirled us into 
an ocean of mirth before we knew 
where we were exactly, or what it 
was all about. ‘There are some 
contagious laughs in the world, and 
she of the ruby locks was the for- 
tunate possessor of one. 

Twothings establish instantaneous 
and easy communication with stran- 
gers—with women a baby, with men 
acigar. Throw in a laugh, and, if the 
situation be a comical one, the 
laugh beats infant andtobacco. In. 
this case it proved a talisman, and 
a very few words found us at our 
ease while I unfolded my tale. 

I was i’ the vein and told my sto- 
ry well. 

“Why did you not send it after 
me ?” she asked. 

“T had no clue,” I replied. 

“T flung my card to the porter 
at the station.” 

“Tt must have gone down: the 
line; for the only reply I could 
awake in that self-same ponter was, 
‘Sorra a know I know.’” AndI 


. 
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devoutly dwelt upon all the bitter 
anxiety the hopeless efforts at resto- 
ration had cost me, to all of which 
I found a deeply-interested lis- 
tener. 

Before the sun had set on Lug- 
gelaw’s deep-wooded vale I learn- 
ed much that satisfied me as to the 
past, and a something—inferentially 
only—that caused the white wings 
of Hope to flutter against my heart. 
Lucy Donaldson had been married 
to Captain George Middlecomb, 
of the Sixth Dragoon Guards, if not 
against her will, at least under the 
pressure of being talked into it. 


The Brides of Christ. 


Captain Middlecomb had died 
within a year of their marriage of 
delirium tremens. 

Need I say that we travelled up 
to Dublin as a party; that I became 
a constant visitor at Mrs. Middle- 
comb’s beautiful residence—Arca- 
chon Villa at Killiney; that— 

I suppose I should not divulge 
it, but, as I have written so far, I 
may as wellfinish the chapter. Af- 
ter all, I won’t. Those who have 
been interested, however, in the 
portmanteau may be pleased to 
know that it is now the common 
property of Lucy and the writer. 





THE BRIDES OF CIIRIST. 


ST. DOROTHEA. 


Tue little martyr-maid of Cesarea— 
I do not a more lovely legend know. 
Said young Theophilus, mocking: “ Dost thou go 
To join thy Spouse? If more than fond idea, 
Send me, I pray thee, pretty Dorothea, 
Of flowers and fruits that in his garden grow !” 
The maiden meekly bowed her head; and so 
She passed to death along the Roman Via. 


A blooming boy, with hair like odorous flame, 

Out-dazed the sword that slew her; the next morn 
A blooming boy to young Theophilus came, 

With three fresh roses and three apples : scorn 
Melted in bliss. By crown and palm! we claim 

To guess that fragrance, and are less forlorn ! 
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II. 
ST. CECILIA, 


Two visions of divine Cecilia, 

Born of Italian art, possess my mind. 

One in the marble, at her tomb enshrined, 
Reveals her as in catacomb she lay. 
The budding maiden in her chaste array— 

Ah! closely let that awful necklace bind 

Clipt flower to stem !—to that cold sleep declined, 
Was in warm marriage-bed a bud alway. 


Her heart’s dear love starved for a Mystic Spouse ; 
She was not chary of sweet music’s gift 

i see the listening rapture of her brows : 
I hear her organ yearn, exult, and lift 

Humanity to God! The heavens arouse, 
And storms and seraphs o’er the white keys drift. 


Ill. 
ST. AGNES. 


I was God’s maid, less woman than a child; 
And yet they threw me in the common stews 
Naked as I was born, for men to use. 

The dear Lord saved his vessel, though reviled, 

From outrage of a look: the Mother smiled— 
Over my hot shame all my hair shook loose; 
And, lo! it swept my feet in lengths profuse, 

A bower of blinding awe to ruffians wild! 


My life’s green branch they lopped with cruel sword ; 
But He hath kissed my hurts, and they are well; 
And, walking in the meads of asphodel, 

1 kiss the scarred feet of my gracious Lord : 

I lead his lambkins by my lily bell, 
Where the pomegranates shade the softest sward. 
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SHAKSPERE, FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW.* 


Tuts elegantly-printed volume, 
published in England, though by 
an American author, has for its sub- 
ject four distinct lines of inquiry; 
two of these—the validity of a 
theory which originated in this 
country a few years ago, that 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, really wrote 
the plays known as Shakspere’s; 
and, secondly, the extent of Shak- 
spere’s legal knowledge—though 
carried through the work, are sub- 
ordinate to the other twothe 
anti-democratic tone of the dram- 
atistjand the fact that he was a 
Catiidtic. These are the real 
issues of the book. Mer-—Wéikkes 
helds that Shakspere should not 
exert the influence in this country 
that he does in England, and-he-ar 
raigns him at the-bar-of-Ameriean 
public opinioa to ansWer-the-indict- 
ment that he ts always a strenuous 
upholder of royal authority, an advo- 
cate of the privileges of the nobil- 
ity, regarding them as far removed 
above the ignobile vulgus, for whom 
on all occasions the poet manifests 
the utmost contempt. That a 
work teeming with constant lessons 
of this character is no fit guide for 
Americans he makes the real ar- 
gument of his book. ‘The second 
count is apparently intended to be 
no less damaging. Shaksperg was) 
a Catholic, and as such should ex- 
ercise no influence on a Protestant 
community. His influence in Eng- 
land for three hundred years has 


* Shakspere, from an American Point of 
View : including an Inquiry as to his Religious 
Faith and his Knowledge of Law; with the Ba- 
conian Theory considered. By George Wilkes. 

: Sampson, Low, Marston, Searle & Riving- 
ton. 1877. 8vo, pp. ix. 477. 


not apparently won that country 
back to Catholicity, and the United 
States are probably as safe. Still, 
it may serve for a new agitation to 
get up a cry: “No Shakspere in 
the public schools!” 

That Mr. Wilkes considers it a 
danger is seen by the fact that he 
uses toward Catholics every vile 
nickname drawn from the slums 
by religious hate to degrade us in 
the eyes of our fellow-men. Yet 
surely a Shaksperean scholar 
should not need reminding that to 
rob one of his good name is worse 
than stealing his purse, oft-times as 
bad as taking‘his life. Not only 
this, but he more than once repre- 
sents the Catholic Church as actu- 
ated by a hatred of intense fury 
against the Jews, as an earnest up- 
holder of the unlawful claims of 
aristocracy, as an enemy of popular 
rights, and as an excuser of per- 
jury. While thus under a strong 
anti-Catholic bias or prejudice— 
stronger even than he at all con- 
ceives—he has attempted to under- 
stand Catholic terms and usages, 
and to enter into that world which 
to Protestants seems so strange and 
inconceivable—the world of Catho- 
lig thought. 


' The question as to the religious 
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convictions of Shakspere is not a 
new one. No Catholic has ever 
read the great dramatist without 
feeling that he was strangely lacking 
in the usual anti-Catholic element, 
even if he did not impress him as 
often Catholic in thought. 

Catholic writers in English pe- 
riodicals, such as the Rambler and 
others, had already claimed Shak- 
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spere as a Catholic. All evidence, 
extrinsic and intrinsic, seems to 
sustain the positions His family 
belonged to the gentry on the fa- 
ther’s and mother’s side, and on 
both sides had adhered to Catho- 
licity after the change of religion in 
England. The will of his maternal 
grandfather, Robert Arden, who 
died in 1556, is distinctly. Catho- 
lic: “I bequeath my soul to Al- 
mighty God, and to our Blessed 
Lady St. Mary, and to all the holy 
company of heaven.” Of his fa- 
ther there is still extant a Zesta- 
ment of the Soul-{not, as Mr. Wilkes 
supposes, a form drawn up by some 
chaplain of the family)but that Zes- 
tamentum Anime Christiane which, 
in Latin and the vernacularj ha 
for centuries been found in Catho- 
lic devotional manuals, and the 
copying of which, as a kind of 
formal act, has been maintained 
in many families—certainly was 
in the family of the present writer 
down to the nineteenth century. 
Shakspere’s father, too, was fined 
for non-attendance at the establish- 
ed church. So far as the families 
of his parents were concerned, he 
was evidently Catholic, and must 
in childhood have been familiar 
with the thoughts and language 
of English Catholics. How far in 
mature age he retained the im- 
pressions of youth, or how faith- 
ful he may have been to the teach- 
ings of his religion, we have no 
means of judging. ‘The lightness 
with which moral obligations lay on 
him, his career as a wild but gifted 
man, give little ground for suppos- 
ing him to have practised the reli- 
gion he may still have professed. 
In his dramas Shakspere con- 
stantly uses Catholic terms, speaks 
of Catholic clergy, religious of both 
sexes, rites and ceremonies with 


respect, and in many Cases turns 
< 
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his ridicule upon the new order 
of clergy in England. The Shak- 
speres and Ardens had both held 
office under the ‘Tudor kings, and 
the dramatist shows the utmost 
zeal for royal power as against 
the Pope. To a Catholic, now, this 
gives his position at once. His 
life was not a regular gone; and he 
could scarcely, in those days of 
persecution, have been a firm, con- 
sistent, practical Catholic, although 
he clung to the faith, never abjured 
it, and had no liking for any of the 
new forms. His Bible reading was 
in the Protestant versions of the 
day, not in the Rheims and Douay, 
of which no influence has ever 
been detected in his plays. That 
he died a good. €atholic needs 
proof; but Mr.“ Wilkes’ ideas of 
the meaning of the term are vague, 
since he tells us that Henry VIII. 
died a good Catholic. 
The fact that Shakspere makes 
his characters—most of whom are 
Catholics in time or country—speak 
as Catholics is really no proof of 
his own Catholicity, any more than 
Longfellow’s almost constant cor- 
rectness in his use of Catholic 
terms and familiarity with Catho- 
lic thought is proof that he is a Ca- 
tholic. ‘The fact is, we admit, sus- 
picious; for during centuries Pro- 
testant writers seem to have made 
it a point to display the most intense 
ignorance of Catholic terms, usages, 
rites, and ceremonies, and equal- 
ly a point to insist on talking about 
what they vaunt their ignorance of. 
But, going back to Shakspere’s time, 
we must bear in mind that the new 
religion had not yet takenmany hold 
on the people at large; that the 
only religious terms and expressions 
that conveyed any definite ideas to 
their minds were those of the old 
faith sanctioned by the usage of 
centuries, and that the terms intro- 
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duced by the various classes of re- 
formers were diverse, new, strange, 
and, to the people, a mere ridicu- 
lous jargon. - The coinage of a 
new religious vocabulary took time 
and skill. It was no easy task to 
shape Biblé translation so as to 
avoid old ideas and thoughts. ‘This 
new jargon rose to be a language 
when the King James Bible was 
imposed on the people after thé Re- 
storation. Though long vaunted 
as a well of English undefiled, phi- 
lologists now admit that it is the 
language of no period of English 
history, of no district of English 
soil; it was a hash made to meet 
the pressing want, with obsolete 
words, terms drawn from every 
county of England, and new-coined 
expressions, all forced into the ser- 
vice so as to supyly the English 
people with a new vocabulary of 
religious thought. 

To convey religious ideas in 
Shakspere’s time, the  readiest 
words were those familiar to the 
people. The dramatist employs 
them with no regard to the coun- 
try or time. The pagan Hamlet 
refers to the Blessed Sacrament, 
Extreme Unction, the Mass, and 
Office for the Dead; they talk of 
confession and beads in the Comedy 
of Errors; of indulgences in the 
Tempest, and even in Troilus and 
Cressida ; of fasting days in Peri- 
cles and Cortolanus ; and christen- 
ing is spoken of in Titus Androni- 
cus. The anachronisms were ap- 
parently not noticed in his time, 
nor taken into account. 

The system had not been adopt- 
ed of entirely ignoring Catholic 
terms; there were no others, and 
Shakspere used what he had. One 
word seems to be avoided. The 
Mass is introduced only like 
Moore’s “neat little Testament, 
just kept to swear by.” It occurs 
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only in the form of an oath, except 
in one instance, to which Mr. 
Wilkes devotes a chapter. Juliet, 
going to her confessor, asks: 


“ Are you at leisure, holy father, now, 
Or shall I come to you at evening Mass ?” 


Mr. Wilkes goes into a lengthen- 
ed argument to show that it was 
the custom at that time in Eng- 
land to celebrate Mass at night. 
He says: “I have found many il- 
lustrations from Catholic reviews 
and other reliable authorities of 
the practices of the hedge-priests, 
as they were called, in times of 
Catholic persecution, whose busi- 
ness it was to go in the darkness of 
the evening to the houses of the 
faithful to celebrate a nocturnal 
Mass.” Weshould be much pleas- 
ed to see any such authorities. 
He cites only an article in the 
Manhattan Monthly \ast year, where 
a writer speaks of priests in Ireland 
“who often at dead of night fled 
to the mountain cave, the wooded 
glen, and wild rath to celebrate 
Mass for the faithful”; but trav- 
elling by night is qne thing, and 
saying Mass at night is another. 
Again, there were no priests in En- 
gland answering to the Irish hedge- 
priests. ‘The priests in England 
found shelter in the houses of Ca- 
tholic gentry; they had not a mass 
of poor and oppressed faithful 
among whom they lived. But 
neither in Ireland nor in England 
is there a single example that the 
writer has ever found of a Mass 
said in what may be called the even- 
ing—that is, between sunset and 
midnight—much less of its being so 
frequent an occurrence as to make 
Shakspere refer to evening Mass 
as an ordinary matter. Dodd's 
History of the Church, Challoner’s 
Missionary Priests, the works of 
Father Parsons, Campion, and other 
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Catholic writers of the time, nev- 
er allude to any single case where 
such a Mass was said. Nor is 
there in any liturgical work refer- 
ence to any such custom ever hav- 
ing obtained in England. 

Mr. Wilkes seems to feel that 
the theory is not very solid. He 
next refers to the custom in some 
parts of saying a Low Mass immedi- 
ately after the Sunday High Mass. 
“Shakspere may have considered 
the last or ene o’clock Mass an 
evening Mass.” The play itself 
makes this untenable. It was late 
in the afternoon when Juliet went 
to the friar. When she comes 
back the nurse says: 


“*See where she comes from shrift with merry 
look _ 


not half as charmingly as Longfel- 
low describes Evangeline as most 
beautiful 
** When, after confession, 
Homeward serenely she walks with God's benedic- 
tion upon her.” 

Then, a few lines lower down, Lady 
Capulet, in the same scene, says: 


" “Tis now near night.” 


This fixes the time too clearly to 
allow that any reference is made to 
a Mass about mid-day. “ Evening 
Mass” is simply nonsense; but the 
phrase has charmed later writers, 
and several poets introduce the 
expression, just as poets and 
prose writers have all copied. the 
Protestant Bible misprint, “ Strain 
at a gnat,” instead of “ Strain out a 
gnat.” 

But the word Mass here is against 
all Catholic custom and reason. 
Juliet wishes to go to confession. 
She politely asks her confessor 
whether he is at leisure or whether 
she shall come again at a later 
hour. Would any one, under the 
same circumstances, propose to 
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come:to confession to the priest 
when he was saying Mass? It 
would be just the time when he 
could not possibly hear confessions. 
If he expected to say Mass soon, 
he would hear her then, and neither 
he nor she would think of putting 
it off till he had begun his Mass. 
Shakspere critics have boggled 
and blundered over this without 
seeing: this incongruity, which to a 
Catholic is as patent as the day. 
What, then, does it mean? Juliet 
can ask only whether he will hear 
her then or whether she shall come 
later. Now, if we consider Shak- 
spere-to have written: 


** Are you at lessure, holy father, now, 
Or shall 1 come to you as evening wanes ?” 


the whole thing is as natural, con- 
sistent, and usual to Catholic ideas 
ascan be. ‘Then there is no such 
absurdity as evening Mass, or go- 
ing to confession to a priest who is 
saying Mass. ‘he dense ignorance 
of later times on every Catholic 
matter will easily account for the 
neglect to correct the palpable 
error in the actual text. 

The fact that, while Shakspere 
speaks of religion as the monastic 
state, religious, monks, nuns, con- 
vents, monasteries, beads, penance, 
month's mind, dirge, requiem, pur- 
gatory, indulgences, relics, shrines, 
the housel (Eucharist), christening 
or baptism, aneling (anointing), the 
cross, altar, holy-water, he nowhere 
in any of his plays speaks of the 
Mass (except in the oath “ By the 
Mass”), isa strong argument against 
its use here. Convents and mon- 
asteries were abolished ; relics and 
shrines were gone; no dirges or re- 
quiems resounded in the old church 
walls; allusions to them were sim- 
ply allusions to something deemed 
past and gone; but there were 
nearly a thousand Mass-priests in 
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England—men who carried their 
lives in their hands, over whom the 
severest edicts of the law were 
hanging like the sword of Damo- 
cles. To talk of the Mass as a 
service with respect was verging on 
high treason. Having avoided it 
everywhere else, he would scarcely 
introduce it here absurdly—no less 
absurdly to him than to us. 

At that time, though the govern- 
ment was anti-Catholic, the state 
church was a mere matter of office. 
There was little zeal in its members 
—little more than conformity to law. 
The Puritans were active and zeal- 
ous in spreading their doctrines; 
but the people were to a great ex- 
tent still Catholic, and, with many 
nobles and gentlemen as leaders, 
and a greater number of priests 
than during the next two centuries, 
formed a power which was finally 
crushed by the Civil War. With 
this body Shakspere sympathized. 
He was not of the stuff to make a 
martyr. Ben Jonson and Massin- 
ger were, we know, Catholics, but 
not a single act of Shakspere’s is 
recorded that stamps him as a 
Catholic. He was not fined as a 
recusant, had no intercourse with 
known Catholics, in all arrests un- 
der the penal laws there is no allu- 
sion to him, even as using his un- 
doubted influence with the great to 
shield some poor victim. With 
the mass of the people, at court 
and not at court, he ridiculed the 
new Gospellers, as we do Millerites 
or any other oddities. Against 
royal supremacy or the religion 
established by law, the Common 
Prayer, or the bishops who had 
been intruded into the old Catholic 
sees, Shakspere says nothing. His 
ridicule is never launched at them. 
His wit is turned, as was that of the 
court'circle, at the Puritan element. 
The state church was respectable, 
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but lacked earnestness, piety, and 
zeal: it was simply a state affair. 
Those whose minds and imagina- 
tions tended to effusive piety found 
themselves repulsed. Gradually 
they camped apart and formed new 
organizations. In Shakspere’s time 
the government and the govern- 
ment church laughed at them, when 
they should have used them to 
build up the Church of England. 
Just so in the following century 
they repulsed Wesley. Shakspere 
takes not a Catholic but the court- 
ptelatic side; and there were no 
prophets on that side to see that 
James’ son was to die on the block 
and the Church of England be abol- 
ished by these very Puritans. hat 
he had any direct idea of attacking 
Protestantism as a system, or mak- 
ing his dramas—with their coarse 
and often impure speech, such as 
then® found favor with Elizabeth 
and her court—an arm against the 
Reformation, is absurd, and Mr. 
Wilkes, in going through play after 
play to note every praise of con- 
vents or religious practices as done 
with a direct view to elevate the 
Catholic Church, is extravagant. 
We have but to remember that 
Protestantism had then no institu- 
tions, no religious rites or practices, 
nothing absolutely for a poet or 
dramatist to employ as illustra- 
tions. Protestant poets and artists 
feel the poverty to this day, and 
in despair turn from cold, set for- 
malism to Catholic themes, where 
poetry finds so many a subject. 

Our American critic has en- 
deavored to follow out Catholic 
thoughts, but not always success- 
fully. Thus, in Richard Z//, Eliza- 
beth addressing her murdered chil- 
dren: 


* If yet your gentle souls fly in the air,” 


and Buckingham: 
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** If that your moody discontented souls 
Do through the clouds behold this present hour,” 


are gravely put down as evidences 
of Shakspere’s recognition of the 
doctrine of purgatory, as though 
every believer in ghosts must be a 
believer in purgatory. There are 
some comical remarks about Shak- 
spere’s familiarity with “the in- 
tricacies of the Roman Catholic 
faith,” because in Henry VJ. we 
find : 


* Although by sight his sin be multiplied,” 


when surely the Scriptural injunc- 
tion to pluck out an eye that leads 
one to sin might explain it without 
his getting tangled in intricacies. 
His knowledge of the marriage ser- 
vice also seems peculiar; the ritu- 
als we know are hardly the origin 
of Shakspere’s marriage form. 

Mr. Wilkes is evidently led away 
by his theory in his forced Catho- 
lic interpretation of many passages 
of the dramatist; and his desire to 
show that the whole series of dra- 
mas was a device of the Catholic 
Church to attack Protestantism in 
England induces him to strain 
much to support his view, and of- 
ten to jump at unwarranted conclu- 
sions, as in making Hartley, in the 
strange Girachy case, to have been 
a priest. A man might be hanged 
as a Catholic priest—as Ury was 
a century ago within sight of the 
spot where Mr. Wilkes’ office now 
stands—and yet not have been even 
a Catholic. There is no Catholic 
record of priest or layman suffering 
in connection with this affair. 

Hence, while we admit Mr. 
Wilkes’ diligence and ability in 
studying Shakspere, we must regret 
that his judgment, like that of too 
many, has been warped by the old 
anti-Catholic feeling, to the extent of 
giving the plays a character which 
neither friend nor foe of Catholicity 
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at the time dreamed of ascribing to 
them. 

In treating the question of Shak- 
spere’s legal knowledge, he is free 
from bias, and hence easily per- 
ceives and often exposes the ex- 
aggeration which induces learned 
men of the law to interpret much 
that any attendant at courts, wheth- 
er as witness or juror, might easily 
acquire as proof of serious legal 
study. The length to which the le- 
gal argument has been pushed has 
led to similar claims by other pro- 
fessions; but a young man of such 
Catholic stock as Shakspere un- 
doubtedly was could scarcely have 
attempted to obtain admission to 
the bar in those days. 

Certainly, as Mr.- Wilkes well 
maintains, the amount of legal 
knowledge and the use of legal terms 
manifested in the plays are not of 
the character that we should expect 
from one who had held such emi- 
nent legal and judicial positions as 
Lord Bacon. Nor is this, as he 
shows, the only difficulty. ‘The 
style of the dramas and that of Ba- 
con’s acknowledged writings are ut- 
terly different; the conception of 
thoughts and their clothing in lan- 
guage are both distinct. The ear 
attuned to Shakspere finds in Ba- 
con a measure, an adaptation of 
words, a symmetry of his own, ut- 
terly at variance with the drama- 
tist. Wilkes’ euphonic test has great 
weight ; and he well and aptly cites 
Bacon to show that the chancellor 
made style a test of disputed au- 
thorship. If the Baconian theory 
is but “a bubble which has nev- 
er floated among the public with 
any amount of success,” it has 
doubtless found some advocates, 
and Mr. Wilkes has strengthened 
the arguments against it. 

His argument against Shakspere 
as one who worships a lord and 
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despises the middle and lower 
classes has but the one fault: that 
it takes our modern American theo- 
ries as the test—our theories, and 
not our practice; for after all per- 
sonal liberty has, in a certain 
sense, steadily declined in Ame- 
rica during the last century, and 
many of the rights possessed by 
individuals in Shakspere’s time, and 
enjoyed by our ancestors down to 
the Revolution, have been swept 
away in the name of liberty, while 
general and local taxation has 
reached a point that often amounts 
practically to confiscation of all re- 
venue, and sometimes of the whole 
estate. In point of fact, the lower 
classes among us are more oppress- 
ed in person and property by offi- 
cial power, and less able to ob- 
tain legal redress, than they were 
in England in Shakspere’s time. 
‘The distinction of rank was then 
as absolute almost as that of the 
Hindoo castes, and the contemptu- 
ous style of the day in which the 
aristocratic portion treated their in- 
feriors was caught up too readily 
by Shakspere. Mr. Wilkes devel- 
ops this element steadily through 
the work, and makes it, as we have 
seen, the basis of one of his heavi- 
est charges against the dramatist. 
He treats the point skilfully, and 
the subject affords a fine scope for 
discussion. For our own part, we 
think that he carries his theory too 
far, and that Shakspere may find 
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an advocate who will relieve him 
from much of the obloquy and se- 
cure his claim to respect in Amer- 
ica. 

Shakspere literature is now a 
field so vast, and has won contribu- 
tions from so many able minds and 
eloquent pens, that it requires some 
courage to produce a new work on 
the topic at large; yet Mr. Wilkes 
has certainly produced a volume 
that will take a prominent place 
among the Shaksperiana. It gives 
utterance to many new views; the 
whole treatment, being thoroughly 
American, is fresh and free from 
much of the conventional bias that 
is almost inevitable in England ; 
while solid German learning, by its 
very seriousness and profundity, 
seems often to miss the point and 
Jinesse of the dramatist. 

The Catholic part is so promi- 
nent that we could not but treat it 
plainly and frankly, addressing as 
we do more exclusively a circle of 
Catholic readers. We do so with 
no wish to be merely censorious, 
and with our recognition of the 
author’s evidently careful study and 
desire to treat the question fairly. 

“He presents the volume,” he 
avows, “ rather as a series of inqui- 
ries than as dogmatic doctrine, and 
strives,” he says, “ to support them 
only by such an amount of contro- 
versy as is legitimately due from 
one who invites the public to a 
new discussion.” 
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Essays AND REVIEWS 
Spalding, D.D. 


By Rt. Rev. J. L. 
I vol. I2mo, pp. 355. 
New York: The Catholic Publica- 

tion Society. 1877. 

The author of these essays has been 
recently raised to the dignity of the epis- 
copate and appojnted to the newly-cre- 
ated see of Peoria, Ill. His name and 
fame as an author, preacher, and orator 
are already widely known in this coun- 
try. His Life of Archbishop Spalding, 
his illustrious uncle, will remain one 
of the landmarks of Catholic history and 
biography in the United States. By this 
important and valuable work the name 
of the learned and distinguished author 
is at present best known outside of the 
immediate circle with whom friendship 
and the round of daily life connect him. 
He has done, however, much more than 
this. He has used his great gifts inces- 
santly and in whatever way they could 
prove of service to the cause which every 
word he utters and every line he writes 
proclaim he has alone at heart—the 
growth and strengthening of Christ’s 
church, the defence of Catholic faith 
and doctrine, and the spread of Christ's 
kingdom on earth. With this view he 
has even gone down to that lowly, much 
neglected, yet most important field of 
editing a series of Catholic school-books 
—that issued by the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society. 

He has. been a constant and most val- 
ued contributor to the pages of this-maga- 
zine, and a selection of his articles— 
which, had he chosen, might have been 
much larger—goes to form the present 
volume of Zssays and Reviews. As they 
come before us now in book-form we 
are glad to have this opportunity of say- 
ing publicly what we have always felt, 
not only in regard to these but also all 
other contributions from the same pen: 
that they are of the very best kind of that 
peculiarly modern, peculiarly favorite, 
and peculiarly difficult form of literature 
—the magazine article. Dr. Brownson 
uscd to say that there were not half a 
dozen men in this country who could 
write a really good review article. 
Whether that be so or not, we are sure 
that the veteran reviewer would not 
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have excluded these essays from his 
category. And what we here state re- 
garding them is only an echo of the 
general opinion, so far as it reaches us 
through the medium of the public press 
and the private verdict of excellent 
judges. The style is fascinating, glow- 
ing, brilliant. There are here and there 
passages of extreme beauty and elo- 
quence. There is nothing like mere 
verbiage or redundance. There is «a 
man behind it all—a man of knowledge, 
of wide yet careful culture, writing in 
dead earnest, observing the march of 
events while the history of the past is 
ever present to him, with power and 
courage to say what he means in a man- 
ner that all will understand. Not one 
of these articles fell dead. The leading 
one, “ The Catholic Church in the Unit- 
ed States, 1776-1876,” excited universal 
interest and attention not alone in this 
country but abroad, and a distinguished 
writer in the Correspondant made it. the 
chief text of an important article on the 
United States. No history or historical 
sketch that we have seen gives so com- 
plete and profound a view of the history, 
the trials, and struggles of the Catholic 
Church in this country within the cen- 
tury as that article. The other essays 
are of a piece with it. Their very titles 
speak their timeliness: ‘‘ The Persecu- 
tion of the Church in the German Em- 
pire,” “ Prussia and the Church” (three 
essays), “German Journalism,” etc. Per- 
haps the most valuable of all, however, 
are the three essays on the “‘ Compara- 
tive Influence of Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism on National Prosperity,” for 
which M. de Laveleye’s well-known 
pamphlet furnished a text. They are 
eminently characteristic of the writer. 
He faces everything, shirks nothing. 
He takes up the subjects of ‘ Wealth,” 
“Educaticn,” and “‘ Morality”—just the 
very points on which Protestant writers 
are in the habit of claiming superiority 
for Protestant over Catholic nations—and 
how he treats them we leave to the read- 
er’s enjoyment. 

We are often asked the kind of article 
needed for THz CATHOLIC WorLD. We 
can recommend no better text-book to 
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such applicants than this volume of 
Essays and Reviews ; nor can we recom- 
mend anything fresher, better, or more 
interesting to Catholics generally who 
are anxious to defend their faith on 
points where it is often believed to be 
most assailable. 


MAGISTER CHORALIs: a Theoretical and 
Practical Manual of Gregorian Chant 
for the use of the clergy, seminarists, 
organists,\ choir-masters, choristers, 
etc. By Rev. Francis Xavier Haberl, 
cathedral choir-master, Ratisbon. 
Translated and enlarged (from the 
fourth German edition) by Rev. N. 
Donnelly, Cathedral Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, Dublin. 
Ratisbon, New York, and Cincin- 
nati: Frederick Pustet. 

This excellent and most timely work 
is one we have long desired to see. 
Many pastors of churches and their 
organists have been willing to do some- 
thing towards the introduction of the 
holy chant in the divine offices, but the 
means of instruction have been almost 
wholly wanting. Very:few organists 


and choir-directors in the United States 
have made any study whatever of the 


chant, and the greater number are not 
able to read even its notation. We have 
felt and lamented the difficulties in the 
wy of those who, convinced of the 
claims of Gregorian chant, and wearied 
and disgusted with the wretched cheap 
concert performances they have been 
forced to endure at Holy Mass and Ves- 
pers, have longed to rid themselves cf 
the “ church music” nuisance and again 
neat the true song of the church resound- 
ing in the sanctuary. Even with ample 
pecuniary resources it would not have 
been enough to issue an order to the 
choir-director to organize a Gregorian 
choir, or even to sing some portions of 
the chant from the organ gallery. The 
work before us solves almost all these 
difficulties. Of course the organist will 
need to study the character of the chant 
in other works, that he may be able to 
appreciate its tonality and style, and to 
give it its true accompaniment, without 
which he would be more likely to pro- 
duce poor music than good chant, or a 
detestable mixture of both, such as one 
commonly finds published in various 
Catholic ‘‘ choir-books” and books of 
so-called “Services of the Catholic 
Church.” 
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We recommend to Gregorian organ- 
ists the careful study of the harmonies 
of John Lambert in his harmonized Grad - 
ual and Vesperal, the Organum Comi- 
tans by Dr. Witt, and the Accompagument 
@’ Orgue pour le Graduel et Antiphonarium 
de Rheims et Cambrai, by Messrs. Dietsch 
and Tessier. 
The only faults we have to find with 
Father Haberl’s work are, first, the rules 
as given for the Italian pronunciation of 
Latin, especially for the pronunciation of 
the word exce/sis, which is directed to be 
pronounced egg-shell-sis! and, second, 
the rule on page 66 directing the elision 
of the last vowel of a word when fol- 
lowed by another vowel in the next 
word, in the verses of hymns ; and we re- 
gret to see this rule carried out in the new 
Vesperal as published by Mr. Pustet. 
This rule may do for reading classic poet- 
ry, but, if we mistake not, such elision 
is absolutely forbidden in the reci/ation of 
the divine Office, whether read or sung. 
In all former editions of the Vesperal 
we have found an extra note provided 
for the superfluous syllable. 
We cannot bring ourselves to sing or 
say 
Sit laus Patr-ac Paraclito, 

or 
Quznam lingua tib-o Lancea, debitas 
Grates pro merit-est apta rependere ? 


Christi vivificum namqu-aperis latus 
Und-Ecclesia nascitur. 


How is one to sing mamgu-aperis ? 
and what are we to think of c/avor-aditus 
for claverum aditus, and tll-hic for ille, 
hic? Wewould like to be referred to 
some authority on this subject. That 
this work has already reached the fourth 
edition in Ratisbon is a very encourag- 
ing sign of the restoration of Gregorian 
chant among our German brethren. 
May it find a wide-spread sale in our 
own country! 


GoLpEN SaAnps: A Collection of little 
Counsels for the Sanctification and 
Happiness of Daily Life. Translated 
from the French. New York: Sad- 
lier & Co. 1877. 

We have not seen for a long time a 
more charming little hand-book of daily 
piety than the modest volume of which 
a young lady, who is too modest to put 
her name on the title-page, has here 
given us an excellent translation. Miss 
Ella J. McMahon, to whom we are in- 
debted for the publication ofthis version 
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of Pailiettes d Or, has turned the simple 
and unaffected original into equally 
simple and attractive English. First 
published periodically in the form of 
tracts, these short chapters of practical 
counsels were afterwards collected in 
pocket yolumes, and the book now be- 
fore us, though it could be read through 
in a morning, contains the series for 
several years. It is addressed to people 
in the world, and it embraces rules for the 
sanctification of all the actions of life, 
for making home happy and the domes- 
tic hearth an altar of blessing and sacri- 
fice. No one can read a few of its pages 
without feeling, “Here is something 
that just suits my case; the circumstan- 
ces described here are just my own ; the 
temptations are mine; the little trials 
areénine ; nothing can be easier than to 
make the virtues mine, too.” Several 
chapters of the book, for instance, are 
devoted to what the author styles ‘‘ The 
Angels of the Hearth,” and here is a 
description of “ The Angel of Little Sac- 
rifices”’ : 

‘*Have you never seen her at work ? 

‘* Have you never at least felt her in- 
fluence? 

“‘In every Christian family and in all 
pious communities, as the image of his 
providence in the household, God has 
placed the angel of little sacrifices, trying 
to remove all the thorns, to lighten all 
the burdens, to share all the fatigues. 

** She has for her motto these gracious 
words of an amiable saint: Good makes 
no noise, and noise effects no good. 

‘*Thus she is like a ray of sunlight, 
lighting, warming, giving life to all, but 
inconveniencing no one. 

“ We feel that she is with us, because 
we no longer experience those misun- 
dezstandings of heretofore, those rancor- 
ous thoughts, those deliberate coolnesses 
which spoil family life ; because we no 
longer hear those sharp, rude words 
which wound so deeply ; because affec- 
tionate sentiments mount readily from 
the heart to the lips, and life is sweeter. 

“Who, then, has absorbed that self- 
love which would not yield; that ego- 
tism which mingled with the most sincere 
friendship ; that self-indulgence, in fine, 
which always suught ease ? 

“ The angel of little sacrifices has re- 
ceived from heaven the mission of those 
angels of whom the prophet speaks, who 
removed the stones from the road, lest 
they should bruise the feet of travellers. 
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“And that of the angels who, accord- 
ing to the simple legend of the first 
Christians, scattered rose-leaves ’neath 
the feet of Jesus and Mary in their flight 
into Egypt... . 

“ But, like them, she is oftener invis- 
ible ; she does her work in secret. 

“There is a place less commodious 
than another ; she chooses it, saying with 
a sweet smile, How comfortable I am 
here ! 

“ There is some work to be done, and 
she presents herself for it simply with the 
joyous manner of one who finds her hap- 
piness in so doing. 

“Tt is an object of trifling value, of 
which she deprives herself to give to her 
who the evening before has manifested a 
desire to possess one like it. 

“How many oversights repaired by 
this unknown hand! 

“How many neglected things put in 
their places, w:thout our ever seeing how 
they came there ! 

“How many little joys procured for 
another without his ever having mention- 
ed to any one the happiness which they 
would give him! 

“Who has known thus how to do good 
insecret? Who has known howto di- 
vine the secrets of th heart ? 

“Does a dispute arise? She knows 
how to settle it by a pleasant word which 
wounds no one, and falls upon the slight 
disturbance like a ray of sunlight upon 
a cloud. 

“ Should she hear of two hearts estrang- 
ed, she has always new means of reunit- 
ing them without their being able to show 
her any gratitude, so sweet, simple, and 
natural is what she does. 

“But who will tell the thorns which 
have torn her hands, the pain her heart 
has endured, the humiliations her charity 
has borne ? 

“ And yet she is always smiling. 

“* Does sacrifice give her joy? 

‘*Have you never seen her at work, 
the angel of little sacrifices? 

“On earth she is called a mother, a 
friend, a sister, a wife. 

“In heaven she is called a saint.” 

Here is another example of the fami- 
liar and easy spirit, the clearness, the 
practicality of this admirable little coun- 
sellor : 

* WHAT Is MY Cross or To-pay ?—It 
is that person whom Providence has 
placed near me, and whom I dislike ; 
who humiliates me constantly by her 
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disdainful manner ; who wearies me by 
ner slowness in the work which I share 
with her; who excites my jealousy be- 
cause she is loved more than I and be- 
cause she succeeds better than I; who 
irritates me by her chatter, her frivolity, 
or even by her attentions to me. 

‘It is that person who, for some vague 
reason, I believe to be inimical to me; 
who, according to my excited imagina- 
tion, watches me,.criticises me, ridicules 
me, 

“She is there, always there. . . 
efforts to avoid her are of no avail. 

“ A mysterious power seems to multi- 
ply these appearances before me. .. . 

“This is my most painful cross ; the 
others are very small compared to this. 

“Circumstances change, temptations 
diminish, positions improve, misfortune 
becomes endurable by habit, but persons 
who are disagreeable to us always irri- 
tate us more and more. 

* How I Must Bear my Cross or To- 
DAY.—By not showing in any way either 
the weariness, the dislike, or the invo- 
luntary repulsion which her presence 
causes me. By obliging myself to ren- 
der her some service, it matters little 
whether she knows it—it is a secret be- 
tween God and me. 

“To say nearly every day something 
zood of her talents, of her virtues, her 
tact. . . . Something, certainly, I will 
find to praise. 

“To pray seriously for her. soul, and 
even to go so far as to ask God to love 
her and leave her with me. 

** Dear companion, blessed messenger 
of God’s mercy, you have unconsciously 
the mission of sanctifying me, and I will 
not be ungrateful. 

“ Angel of a rude and appalling exte- 
rior, were it not for thee I would fall 
into humiliating faults. My nature dis- 
dains and repulses thee, but, oh! how 
my heart loves thee.” 

There is an abundance of good advice 
which will touch directly upon a multi- 
tude of the commonest faults of good 
people—those apparently trivial sins 
and imperfections which cause so much 
unhappiness at home, which make 
family life so hard and bitter, and place 
so many obstacles in the path of perfec- 
tion. 

The book cannot fail to do good. It 
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will be a favorite companion of the pious 
soul, an affectionate and never unwel- 
come monitor to the cold and careless. 


LIFE OF THE VENERABLE CLEMENT MARY 
HoOFBAUER, PRIEST OF THE CONGREGA- 
TION OF THE Most HOLY REDEEMER. 
By a Member of the Order of Mercy, 
authoress of the Life of Catharine Mc- 
Auley, Life of St. Alphonsus, Glimpses 
of Pleasant Homes, etc. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 
1877. 

We have received advance. sheets of 
this beautiful and most interesting life 
by the gifted author of the Life of Catha- 
rine McAuley. Father Hotbauer was one 
of God’s heroes, and the story of his life 
will be found full of interest and profit. 
He is fortunate in his biographer, whose 
clever pen seems particularly adapted to 
a style of literary work than which there 
is none more pleasing and useful. An 
extended notice will appear later. 


THE Lapy or NeEvititE Court. A Tale 
of the Times. By the author of J/ari- 
on Howard, etc., etc. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1877. (For sale by The Ca- 


tholic Publication Society.) 


It is really refreshing to come across a 
simple, unaffected, yet most interesting 
story such as this. Its only fault is that 
happiest of faults—brevity. The char- 


. acters are few, natural, well contrasted, 


and well developed ; the situations well 
wrought up, yet by the most natural of 
means. The pathetic portions are inde- 
scribably touching, but constantly and 
happily relieved by bright dialogue or 
playfully humorous narrative. Richard 
O’Meara is a genuine Catholic hero, al- 
beit a modern one; and Maud Neville 
as sweet and noble a woman as we have 
ever met with in fiction. The real art 
of the book lies in its genuine artless- 
ness, and we trust the author may give 
us many such. 


In the July number of THe CaTHoLic 
Wor p will appear the first instalment 
of a new story, entitled 4/ba’s Dream, by 
the author of Are You My Wife? A Salon 
in Paris before the War, Number Thir- 
teen. M. Gombard’s Mistake, etc.,etc. The 
story will be completed in three parts. 











